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PREFACE. 



Thb object of this work ii to supply to teachers and students a 
history of England containing the features of tiie author's popular 
■chool histories of the United States. Accordingly, the text has 
been made brief, but clear and explicit; questions have been 
appended at the foot of each page, to aid in study and recitation, 
and review questions added at the end of each section, for the pur- 
pose of practising the student in topical narration. Maps, showing 
the progressive changes in tlie political diyisions of the country, 
and the location of the places referred to, are interspersed through 
the work, and chronological tables inserted at frequent intervals. 
The same system with regard to dates has been followed as is em- 
>- ployed in the author's Manual of General History, they being 



inserted freely, but so as to form no essential part of the narrative. 
The pronunciation of proper names is also given wherever it was 
thought the student might need this information. The biographical 
^ and other references will, it is thought, be found a most convenient 



addition to a work of Ht^^^li^nd, ^T^e "^i^. ^ 41^ work has been 

r dictated by a consideration oi the limited time which, according to 

X the present school requiremoids; bt^ b«; ^iv^iD to this subject; and 

\^ the author hopes that in this, aSv'^fvlX ao, m^othe^r respects, it will 

meet the approval of thoseeJ^m.^ffrpBi^llilSipitevious publlcatiooi 

^^ have received so generous a support and commendation. 
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I. OEOOfijLPHT OF THE BBITISH ISLES. 

1. The British Isles lie between the 49th and 61gt 
degrees of north latitude, and the 2d of east and the 
11th of west longitude. The largest of these, Oreal 
Britain^ comprising the three countries, England, Wales, 
and Scotland, contains nearly 90,000 square miles, or 
nearly twice the area of the State of N'ew York. Its 
entire population in 1871 was about twenty-six millions. 
Ireland, lying to the west of Great Britain, contains about 
32,500 square miles, and in 1871 had a population of 
about five millions four hundred thousands. 

2. These countries are now divided into counties, or 
shireSy of which England has 40, Wales 12, Scotland 33, 
and Ireland 32. The Bomans divided the island of 
Britain into five provinces: viz., 1. Britannia Prima, 
situated south of the Thames and the Severn rivers; 
3. Britannia Secunday now Wales (nearly); 3. Flavia 
CcBsarien'sis (Flavia Caesarian province), situated to the 
north of the Thames, east of the Severn, and south of the 
Mersey and Humber rivers; 4. Maxima CcBsariensis (the 
great Caesarian province), extending from the Mersey and 
the Humber as far as the wall of Adrian, or Severus; and 
Valentia (from the emperor Valens), situated between the 
wall of Adrian, or Severus, and the rampart of Agricola. 
The region to the north of Valentia was called Caledonia 
(from a word meaning people of the woods). 

ViTiEBTioNS.— 1 • How are the British I^les eltaated f What dova Great Britain 
comprise t Its extent ? Popalation ? Extent and popnl&tlon of Ireland ? 

%m How are these conntriea divided f Boman divislona of Britain ? Sitoition 
of each? Caledonia? linnidpal towns ? Colonies? 
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The municipal towns were Ebor'acurn (York), and 
Verula'mium (St Albans). There were nine colonies, 
the chief of which were Londinium (London), Aq^ia 
Bolts (Bath), Deva (Chester), and Lindum (Lincoln). 

3. The first of these provinces became, after the Saxon 
conquest Kent, Sussex, andWessex; the second, North 
and South Wales; the third, Essex, Middlesex, East 
Anglia, and Mercia. East Anglia comprised Norfolk 
and Suffolk. The Great Cassarian province became 
Northumbria, comprising Deira and Bemicia; and 
Valentia became Strathclyde, a British kingdom, and 
a part of the Saxon kingdom of Deira. Beyond the 
mainland of Scotland lie the Orkney Islands on the 
north, and the Hebrides on the west These were 
scarcely known to the Romans, but in after time were 
occupied by the Northmen. 

4. Ireland was never occupied by the Romans or Sax- 
ons; but before its conquest by the English was divided 
into the five kingdoms of Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, 
and CoiinauffhL Four of these names are still preserved 
as the designations of provinces. Munster occupies the 
south and southwest; Leinster, the east; Connaught, the 
west; and Ulster, the north. Ireland was anciently called 
I-er'^Uy a word which, in the Celtic language, is supposed to 
mean west. The Romans called it Hilernia. Its present 
name is doubtless derived from its ancient appellation. 

U. OLD-ENQLISH WORDS AND KAHES. 

5. The Old-English, or Anglo-Saxon, language was essen* 
tSally the same language as that now denominated the Eng- 
lish language; but in the course of centuries it has, by 

8. What did Britannia Prima comprise nnder the Saxons f Britannia Se> 
ennda ? The Flavia desarian Province ? The Great Geesarian Province f Va- 
lentia r What islands lie bevond f By whom were they occupied f 

4« Ireland f Its ancient divisions ? Modem provinoea and their Bitaatloii f Iti 
Ancient name f Boman name f Modem name f 

5, Old-Bn^lish language ? How changed! Proper names r 
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degrees^ been so changed that it cannot now be understood 
except by those who have specially studied it Most of the 
proper names now used have a meaning which was yery 
plain to those who employed them in former times, but 
which, at the present time, needs an explanation. In 
these names, we have representatives of the yarious 
tongues which haye contributed to our modern English. 
t. Thus, avon is Celtic for stream ; strath for valley, as in 
Strathclyde; and pen for head, promontory, or hill, as in 
Pen Man, the head of Mona Island. The Oaelic form of 
the latter (in Scotland) is ben, as in Ben Nevis. In words 
ending in caster, cester, and Chester, derived from the word 
castra, a camp, we have the Latin element; as in Lancas- 
ter, Gloucester, Winchester, &c. Also in Stratton — Street- 
town, from strata, a street, and in Jersey, from Cffisare'a. 

7. In the early history of England many names of 
persons are used, an explanation of the meaning of 
which will serve to enable the student more easily to 
remember them, besides increasing his interest in the 
history itself. Thus, Alfred is all-peace; Egbert, eye- 
bright; Bertha, the bright; Albert, all-bright; EVgiva, 
— corrupted from (Blf-gifn, elf-gift; Ethelwolf, the noble 
wolf {ethel, eethel, or athel, noble); Eth'elred, noble in 
council; AtVelmg, son of a noble, or prince; Ath'elstan, 
previous stone; Edmund, a good protector; Edicin, good 
or prosperous in battle; Edward, a good guardian, &a 

IIL LEGENDAEY HISTOET OF BBITAIN. 

8. The early history of Britain, as of most other coun* 
tries, consists of stories or legends, of the truth of which 
DC satisfactory evidence can be adduced. Previous to the 
account given by GsBsar, in his "Commentaries," of the in- 

6. Meaning of awn f Strath f Pin f niaetratlons of each ? Meaning of tbf 
terminations <xif<0r, €iM^, and eA«s^ / Stratton f Jerttyf 

7. Names of persons ? Meaning of AJ^fred^ Egbert^ Ac. i 

8. Bariy history of Britain r Barly records r 
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kabitantSy nothing, as far as is known, was recorded of the 
events occorring among them. The Druids, indeed, prohib- 
ited such records as irreligious and unlawful. Therefore, 
as remarked by Milton, ^^from the first peopling of Britain 
to the coming of Julius Caesar, there is nothing certainly 
known, either by tradition, history, or ancient Came." 

9. The old chroniclers, however, and particularly Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, give the history of an almost uninter- 
rupted series of events from the earliest ages down to the 
period of authentic history. According to these, the 
ancient inhabitants of the island, called Albion, were a 
race of giants, who, being greatly reduced in number by 
the fierce wars which they waged among themselves, were 
finally subdued and destroyed by Brutus, a Trojan prince, 
and a descendant of ^neas, who fled to Italy from tht 
ruins of Troy. 

10. This Brutus divided Albion, which he found in a 
waste condition, among his own people, and built a great 
city on the Thames Eiver, which he called "New Troy." 
The time assigned for these events is the period of the 
Judges in Jewish history; and from that remote age, 
down to the coming of Caesar, the long line of kings, 
descendants of Brutus, are given in this mythological 
history with great particularity, both as to dates and 
names. Among these was Bladudy who becoming a 
leper, and therefore being obliged to flee from his father's 
court, was cured by bathing in the hot springs of the 
Avon, where he afterward founded the city of Bath. 

11. The son and successor of this king was Lear, whose 
story forms the foundation of one of Shakspeare's greatest 
tragedies. According to the legend, this king, in his old 
age, in order to be relieved from the care and labor of 
government, divided his dominions^ between his two 



9« What histoiy is giren of the oarly timetr Bj whom? Wfaat is Mid «f 
Bnitait 
1 0. What was done bj Bratus ) His saocessora f Bladnd f 
]!• The iQgond of King Lear f At what period is It plaood r 
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daiighterSy Gron'eril and Began^ discarding his youngest 
daughter Gordelia, because he thought she was wanting 
in affection for him^ since her protestations of filial love 
were less yehement than those of her sisters. T!ie latter, 
howeyer, proyed more sincere; for the too indulgent father 
haying been treated with the basest ingratitude and un- 
kindness by those whom he had endowed with his power 
and possessions, was finally compelled to seek a refuge 
with her whom he had disowned, and was by her and 
her husband, a Gaulish prince, restored to his throne. 
This reign is placed by the chroniclers in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ 

12. Many years after this there reigned a king named 
Ludy who enlarged, and built walls around, the city of 
New Troy. After him it was called Caerludy or Lud^a 
Town, changed in course of time to London, Lud was a 
braye and warlike monarch, genial in disposition, and 
festiye in his habits; and hence' is represented as yery 
popular. He was buried in a part of London, now called 
Jjudgate. It was during the reign of his son, CassiV&iaun^* 
as it is said, that the inyasion of Caasar took place ; and 
among his later descendants was Cu-noVe-linCy or Cymbe^ 
line {sim'be-line), whose history forms the foundation of 
another of Shakspeare's plays. 

13. Such is the story of the Trojan kings of Britain, 
thoroughly belieyed in by many of the old writers, but 
eyidently fictitious, being based, in part, upon names 
deriyed from a yery different origin. The legend is, 
howeyer, of yery great antiquity. According to Sir 
Francis Palgraye, there is some reason to belieye that 
the story of Brutus was inyented by the bards, to gain 
fayor with those who prided themselyes on being de- 
scended from ^neas, the Trojan prince, and thus related 



12* What b narrated o< King Lodf During whose reign ia Ommfn inTMloa 
pboedf WhatienldafCymbeUaer « AleooalledCMalTdaiinui. (See^a, pt. 14) 
ia« What is xwuHdDed of theee legends r TbelranlilqiiilyHidaKiglar 
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to the kings of Bomoi This, however, cannot be deter* 
mined ; but it is certainly more probable that the name of 
Britain gave rise to the story of Brutus than that the 
island received its ancient appellation from the name of 
that mythical prince. 

14. This legendary history, although now set aside as 
fabulous and scarcely worthy of remark, did, in its own 
time, important service in the formation of the British 
character ; and hence the people were wise in clinging as 
long as possible to their faith in those ennobling traditions. 
That proud ancestry, and the lofty achievements which 
were attributed, in the songs of the bards, to the early 
British race, inspired each succeeding generation with a 
love of brave exploits, a contempt of danger, and a lofty 
patriotism, which could only be crushed out after the na- 
tion had for centuries been trodden under the iron heel of 
the Boman invader. 

15. An attachment to the legends of the past seems to 
be an almost universal sentiment among mankind. Those 
shadowy periods, so dim and vague from their distance, 
are the chosen theatre in which fancy delights to present 
her favorite characters and to enact her fondest dramas ; 
and the charm with which these creations of the imagina- 
tion are cherished, is the more powerful in proportion as 
they are contrasted with the sober and often repulsive 
scenes of real life and history. Hence, as remarked by a 
great historian, there are two distinct periods in the exist- 
ence of every nation, — the age of historical faith and the 
age of historical reason. 

1 4« Of what service was the legendary history f In what way waa thia infla 
ence exerted f 

16* What leads to an attachment to the legends of the past r What two pe 
liods in a nation's history are referred to f 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



PART L 

ANCIENT BRITAIN. 



section i. 
Bbitaik ui^deb the Bohans. 

Shimding from the Landing of CcBsar (55 B, C.) to (he Invamtm 

of the Saxons (449 A. D), 

I. The southwestern shores of Britain were visited by 
Phoenician {fe-nisVc-an) and Carthaginian navigaton 
many centuries prerious to tlie Christian era, their chief 
object being to obtain a supply of tin from the extensive 
mines of that metal existing in the island. This is thought 
by some to be the origin of the name Britannia, or Britain, 
supposed to mean the " Land of Tin/'* The more ancient 
name of the island was Albion, or the White Isle, from the 
chalk cliffs on its southern shore. [Note 1, end of Sec] 

* Or, Aceording to some, from the Celtic britJt^ or brjt, meaning jvaMeJ ; ea the Britons 
in the habit of painting or itaining their bodies. 



Map QiTBSTiONS.— (Progressive Map, No. 1 . ) Into what five provinces was Roman 
Britain divided ? Where was Britan'nia Pri'ma ? Britannia Secun'da ? FJa'via 
Cffisarien'sis ? Max'ima Caesarienais ? Valen'tia ? What country was north of 
Yalentia ? Where was the country of the Cantii {kan'slie-i) ? Of the Dnmno'nil ? 
Of the Regni ? Of the Atreoba'tes ? Of the Trinoban'tes ? Of the Silu'res ? Of 
the Bdg»n'tes ? Where was Londin'ium (i>wrfon) ? Ebor'acnm ( I'orA:) ? A'qusB 
So'lis {Bath) ? Ander'ida {PeVensey'^ ? Lindura (Lincoln) ? Ra'tm (Leicester) ? 
Verula'mum (St. Albans) ? Stonehenge ? What island near the sonthem shore of 
Britain ? What islands between Britain and Hibemia (Ireland) ? Where was the 
northern Boman wall ? The southern ? Between what points was Watling Street ? 

1. By whom was Britain visited ? When? For what purpose? What is the 
origin of the name Britain t What more ancient name, and whence derived ? 



14 BRITAIN UKDEB THE B0HAN8. [B. O. 66. 

2. Its authentic history commences with the ihyasion 
by Julius Caesar (55 b. o.)^ who^ having made a conquest 
of Oaul, determined to carry his yictorious arms against 
the bold islanders who had given important aid to his 
enemies, the Gauls. Accordingly, he crossed the channel, 
and with great difficulty effected a landing on the south-* 
eastern shore (at Deal), being vigorously opposed by the 
Britons, who had assembled in large numbers to repel the 
invaders of their country. Roman skill and discipline, 
however, prevailed ; and Caesar, having gained a great vic- 
tory over the rude forces of the Britons, made a temporary 
peace with them, and returned to Gaul, [^otes 2 and 3.] 

3. In the spring of the next year, he made a second 
expedition to Britain with a fleet of eight hundred ships, 
carrying thither an army of more than 20,000 men. He 
landed at the same place as before, and marched into the 
country, being obstinately opposed by a British chieftain 
named Cas-wall'on (called by the Romans Ciw-M-v«- 
laun'u8)f whom, however, he defeated in every battle. 
After he had penetrated into the country beyond the 
Thames, the Britons sued for peace, which Caesar, wishing 
to return, granted on condition that a tribute should be 
paid to Some. Notwithstanding his many victories, Caesar 
on his departure had made no permanent conquest of any 
part of the island; and almost a century elapsed before 
any other attempt was made by the Romans to subdue it 

4. Maimers, Customs, &rC., of the Britons. The 
inhabitants of Britain had made at this time but little 
advancement in civilization; but the southeastern tribes 
were much superior in this respect to those of the other 
parts. They practised tillage with a certain rude skill, 
and built round huts of timber and reeds, resting on 
foundations of stone, and covered with a conical roof, in 

d» How and when does its aathentic history begtn f Describe Ooesar't inVMion, 
8. Describe the second inyasion bj CaBsar. What was Uie resalt of these iny» 
lions ? When did the Bomans renew the attempt at conqnest ? 
4. What is said of the ancient Britons T Their liabitations r Their clothing? 
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tbB centre of which was an aperture for the passage of 
smoke. Their habitations were frequently changed, either 
in hope of plander, or in quest of better pasture for their 
flocks and herds. They wore very little clothing, not- 
withstanding the coldness of the climate, but painted or 
tattooed their bodies, using for the purpose a plant called 
looady which yields a juice of a blue color. 

5. Their arms consisted of a shield and javelins, and a 
sword. Their forces were mostly on foot; but they also 
fought on horseback, and in chariots with scythes and 
hooks affixed to the axles; and these they managed with 
wonderful dexterity. Their religion was a terrible super- 
stition called Druidism; the priests, called Druids^ being 
not only the ministers of religion, but judges, physicians, 
and teachers. They worshipped the sun and moon, fire, 
the serpent, and many other false deities; and among the 
rites which they practised, human sacrifice was quite 
frequent; immense figures, or cages, formed of osiers, 
being often filled with human beings, and then ciet on fire. 
The Druids were accustomed to live in caverns or amid 
the gloom of deep forests; and their veneration for the 
oak and mistletoe was quite remarkable. [See Note 5.] 

6i One class of the Druids, called Bards^ were poets 
and musicians. These attended the chieftains in their 
halls, and sang their praises; and in battle they cheered 
on their countrymen by their music on the harp. The 
various tribes of the Britons were each governed by a 
chieftain, but in times of great danger, they united for 
self-defence, and selected a commander-in-chief. At other 
times jealousies and animosities among neighboring tribes 
occasioned continual contests, so that war was the princi* 
pal occupation, and military glory the chief object of 
ambition among all the people. 

5« Wbat anus did they uef How did they flgfat r Whst was their rdiglon 
What is said of the IHmids t 

6* What is said of the Baidsf How were the Britons goyemed? What was 
Bieir chief employment ) 
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7. Renewed attempts of the Romans to Con- 
quer the Britons. The ciril wars in which the 
Romans were so long engaged preyented them &om 
enforcing a fulfillment of the treaty which the van- 
quished Britons had made to Caesar. It was ccntrory to 
the policy of Augustus to extend the territorial domain of 
the empire, and the same policy was obserred by his 
mimediate successors. Meanwhile, the Britons kept up 
their intercourse with Some, sending some of their young 
men thither to be educated; and by this means improved 
their manners and habits. At length, the Emperor Clau- 
dius, instigated by a British exile, determined to undertake 
their subjugation (43 A. D.). 

8. Accordingly, a considerable army was sent to Britain, 
under the command of Aulus Plautius (plau'she-us) ; and 
although the Britons fought bravely for their liberty, they 
were defeated in many battles; so that when Claudius 
himself arrived, several of the tribes in the southeastern 
part of the island made submission to him. The other 
Britons, however, under a brave leader named Car'adoc, 
or Carac'tacus, still held out; until being defeated by a 
Roman general named Osto'rius, Caractacus was made a 
prisoner and canied to Rome (a. d. 51). His noble bear- 
ing, and the magnanimity which he displayed, excited the 
respect of his conquerors, and he was set at liberty. 

9. Many of the western tribes still maintained a stub* 
bom resistance, and for years baffled all the efforts of the 
invaders. In the reign of Nero, Suetonius (swe-Mne-us) 
received the command of the Roman legion in Britain 
(a. d. 59) ; and finding that the hostility of the Britons 
was sustained through the influence of the Druids, he 
succeeded in reducing the island of Anglesey, which was 
their chief place of residence. Their altars were over- 

T« Why wM the conqnest of Britain not proeecnted T Wha Intcrooane wu 
oetAbllshed ? When and by whom was the conqnent resnmod T 
8. What was done by PlMitint f What is said of Caractacas T 
0. What was accouplished by Sactonios f 
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turned, their sacred groyes leveled with the ground, and 
many of the priests and priestesses were either massacred, 
or consumed in the flames of their burning shrines.* 

10. Meanwhile, the Britons of the eastern counties, 
exasperated by the wicked and tyrannical conduct of the 
Roman governor, revolted; and, led by their brave queen 
Boadicea (Jo-aA-{?w'0-a7*),t who, with her daughters, had 
been treated in the most ignominious manner, attacked 
and destroyed many of the Roman settlements. The 
principal of these was London, which Suetonius was 
compelled to abandon to the fury of its British assail* 
ants, by whom it was reduced to ashes. More than 70,000 
Bomans are said to have been slain by Boadicea's army. 
Defeated, however, after a long and fierce battle, by Sue- 
tonius, she terminated her life by taking poison (a. n. 62). 

11. Several other generals were successively sent to 
Britain to carry on the work of subjugation; but it was 
not until Julius Agric'ola obtained the command (a. d. 78) 
that the Boman dominion was finally established in the 
island (a. d. 85). This able and excellent man, during 
the six years of his administration, sought to make the 
Boman yoke easy to the conquered people. He encour- 
aged agriculture, introduced the arts and sciences, as well 
as the study of the Latin language, improved the govern- 
ment, and thus gave to the rude Britons the benefit of 
Boman civilization. He extended his sway into the 
northern part of the island, called CaUdo'niay which was 
inhabited by a wild and very warlike people, over whom 
Agricola gained a great victory near the Oram'pian Hills. 

12. The Caledonians, although defeated, were by no 
means subdued; and for many years afterward, continued 
to harass the Britons and their governors, having de- 

^^■— ■ ■ ,,»..... . -M I ■ ■ I I II III I II I I I H^H^H.M I ^M.^^— ^^^^^ I H. II II 1 .^ 

* See Note 6, end of the Section. f See Note 1. 



1 0. What ts satd of Boadicea ? 

11. What was effected br Agricola T In what waj t How &r did his conqilesti 
•xtnnd ? Where was Caledonia t 

1 2. What ia ftirthor said of the Caledonians T What walls were hoilt } With 
what effect* 
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stroyed the fortifications (between the Forth and Clyde) 
which Agricola had erected to prevent their incursions. 
The emperor Adrian, after ineffectual efforts to subdue 
tl\em, constructed an earthen rampart between the Tyne 
Biyer and Solway Frith (a. d. 121). This was afterward 
called the ^^ Plots' Wall/' and considerable remains of it 
still exist. During the reign of his successor, Antoni'nus> 
the continued attacks of the northern tribes necessitated 
the construction of another chain of fortifications extend- 
ing between the friths of Forth and Clyde (a. d. 140). 
Subsequently, the emperor Seve'rus, after pursuing these 
fierce barbarians to their northern wilds, made a treaty 
with them; and on his return, constructed a solid wall of 
stone twelve feet high, along the line of Adrian's fortifica- 
tions (a. d. 208). For more than seventy years after this, 
Britain remained comparatively undisturbed. 

13. In the latter part of the third century, the eastern 
coasts were so much harassed by the attacks of Saxon 
pirates that the emperor Diocle'tian appointed a special 
officer to protect this part of the province. Carausius 
{carrau*8he-us)y who received this appointment, disowned 
his allegiance, and making an alliance with the Saxons, 
asserted for himself supreme authority in Britain (a. d. 
286). He was, a few years afterward, assassinated, by his 
own officer, who in turn usurped the supreme power, but 
was defeated by the emperor Constantius (con-stan'sha-^ut) 
(a. d. 296). This emperor died in York (a. d. 306) ; and 
there his son, Constantine the Oreat, was saluted emperor. 
This illustrious monarch was the son of a British princess, 
whom Constantius had married. 

11, Under Constantine and his immediate successors, 
Britain enjoyed many years of tranquillity; the incursions 
vf the barbarians were repressed, and commerce and the 



IS. WhatisMldofCinQfliitr OfOoBBtantliitf OfOoBBtaatiner 
14* What was the condition of Britain under Oonitantine and his snooesaors 
What is oald of tha Scota and Pictaf 
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arts of peace were encouraged. But the northern tribes, 
now under the name of Scots and IHctSf soon renewed 
their ravages. The former appear to have been a wild 
race from Ireland^ which island for centuries bore the 
name of Scotia; while the Picts were probably \ Gale 
donian tribe of British origin. During the reign oi 
Valentinian L, these savage hordes penetrated as far as 
London, but were driven back by Theodosins, &ther of 
the great emperor of the same name (a. d. 368). 

Uf. During the subsequent reigns, the Scots and Piots, 
although often vanquished by the Boman legions, contin- 
ued to be a terror to the Britons, whose distresses were 
greatly increased by the withdrawal of the Boman armies, 
under Honorius, by whom they were needed to protect his 
dominions against the Ooths. Some temporary assistance 
was supplied by Stilicho (stU'e-ko) (396 A. d.) ; and, at the 
earnest entreaty of the Britons, the island was once more 
visited by a Boman army (418 ▲. D.), on the occasion of a 
new inroad of the Scots and Picts. They, however, 
remained only long enough to repel the enemy, when the 
Bomans took their final leave, after repairing the for- 
tresses, and instructing the inhabitants in the means 
necessary for their defense. 

lf» Notwithstanding this, the Britons soon found 
themselves entirely unable to repel the incursions of the 
Scots and Picts, who took advantage of their unprotected 
state, and burnt and plundered worse than at any previous 
time. The attacks of the Saxons also added to their 
embarrassment and misery. In 446, the unhappy Britons 
made a most piteous appeal to their former conquerors to 
send them aid. They addressed a letter to the Boman 
patrician Adtius (a«V«Ad-u«), recounting their distresses, 
and bearing the inscription 'Hhe Groans of the Britons.'' 

IS* What oCtaor iimurions wen made bj ttMmt Why did the BmiAttB ktf* 
Britain T GiTe an aoooant of their last Ti»it 

16« DeecrihethadiftiesMf of tbaBrltona. What appeal did fhegr make tct the 
Bomans? 
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^The barbarians/' they said, *'on the one hand chase us 
into the sea; the sea on the other throws as back npon the 
barbarians; and we have only the hard choice left us of 
perishing by the sword or by the waves/' 

17. Aetius was, however, too much pressed by the 
Huns, under their terrific leader At'tila, to be able to 
afford them any aid; and, at length, in desperation, they 
formed an alliance with the piratical Saxons in order to 
repel their other enemies, the Scots and Picts, being 
guided, it is said, by the counsels of a powerful British 
prince, named Vor'ti-gem. The Saxon forces, under their 
leaders, Hen'ghist and Hor'sa, two brothers, landed on the 
island of Than'et, in accordance with this invitation, 
having readily agreed to the terms proposed by the Britons 
(a. d. 449). This event marks the close of Boman influence 
in the island, and the commencement'of that of the Saxons. 

18. Progress of Civilization. On the departure of 
the Bomans, five centuries had elapsed since the landing 
of CsBsar, during about four of which a large part of the 
island had been under Boman dominion, and had assumed 
a condition of considerable prosperity. Agriculture and 
the useful arts had made so much progress, that consider- 
able quantities of grain were exported to the other provin- 
ces of the empire, and British builders and artisans were 
in request on the continent. Boman towns, light-houses, 
roads, and bridges contiDued to exist for some time; and 
in many of the towns there were theatres, temples, and 
palaces. On the site of Westminster Abbey stood a 
temple of Apollo, and on that of St. Paul's Cathedral, a 
temple of Diana. 

19. The country was not, however, completely Boman- 
ized; the people continued to speak their own language, 

1 7. What iLl they at last do T What was done by the Saxona ? What doei 
thifi event HiarkT 

1 8. How long was Britain In the possession of the Bomans f What cfaanget 
look place f 

1 9* Describe the people. How was the country divided f 
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and while the conquerors and their descendants occupied 
the towns, they alone possessing municipal privileges, the 
natives were generally peasants, occupying a rank in 
society but little above that of serfs. The country was 
divided into five provinces^ each having its own rulerj 
and the whole was under the government of a VicaWius^ 
or Deputy, who resided at Eb-or'a-cum (York). 

20, Christianity was introduced into Britain at au early 
period, probably during the second half of the second 
century. During the reign of Diocle'tian (-^/ie-aw), the 
British Christians suffered a severe persecution. The 
churches were razed, and many of the worshippers suf- 
fered torture and death, — among them, the proto-martyr 
Si Al'ban, long celebrated both in his own country and 
abroad. The Bible had been translated into the British 
tongue, and many of the ecclesiastics gained great fame 
for their learning and piety. The British Christians were 
represented in the Council at Aries {arl) by three bishops 
(a. d. 314) ; so that it is evident that Christianity had 
even then made considerable progress in the island. 

90* Wh«a and how was Christianity introduced T What penecationt wen 
niffcredf What it Mid of St. Alban ? What Authcr of the British ChiistianB t 



IS'OTES. 

1. First Glimpses of Britain (p. 18, ^ 1).—*' Tin was the attnctive thing 
which drew the flnt thin rills of civilization to oar islandfl. Some stray Phoenician 
■ailorA, not improhably from Gades (Cadiz), on the Iberian coast, beating aimlessly 
about among the Biscay waves, saw, perhaps through clearing mist, shifting 
glimpses of a white shore, npon which they found abundance of this precious metal 
to be had almost for the picking up. Tin was reaUy a precious metal then. The 
Homeric warriors had fought with weapons of bronze ; and for many centuries, 
until the art of tempering iron had reached some degree of forwardness, swords and. 
spear-heads of mingled copper and tin continued to decide Ihe battles of the ancient 
world. Temples too were adorned with bronze ; statues and urns were moulded 
of it. Useftil alike In peace and war, tin was much sought, and well paid for. We 
can therefore well undenitand the Joy with which the restless money-seeking traders 
of Tyre and Carthage would learn the secret of these distant islands and their mines, 
and the Jealous caution with which the cunning old monopolists would conceal 
their approaches to the mysterious treasure-house."— CSoittl«r*« Metory qfM*ffland. 

3* 'WTiy Caesar Invaded Britain (p. 14, ^ 2).—'* From the close connection 
between the insular Celts and the Celts of the continent, especially the maritime 
cantons, ii. I2£y iiwdilv be conceived that they had at least sympathized with the 
national resistance; and if they did not grant armed assistance to the patriots, they 
gave at any rate an honorable asylum in their sea-protected isle to every one who 
was no longer safl9 in his native land. This certainly involved a danger, if not for 
the present, at any rate for the fhture ; it seemed Judicious, if not to undertake the 
conquest of the island itself, at any rate to conduct there also defensive operations 
by offi^sive means, and to show the islanders by a landing on the coast that the 
arm of the Bomans reached even across the ChanneL**— ifi)fnmMn*« Mttory of 
Borne. 

8* Caesar's Departure Arom Britain (p. 14, ^ S).— " Caesar, after various 
fortunes, carried back his soldiers in the same year (b. o. 55) to GauL He set sail 
by night, in fear, he says, of the equinoctial gales. He left no body of men behind 
him— he erected no fortress. It is probable Chat he took back captives to adorn his 
triumph. But the Romans, with all their national pride, did not hold Caesar's expe- 
dition to be a conquest. Tacitus says, * He did not conquer Britain, but only showed 
it to the Romans.* Horace, calling upon Augustus to achieve the conquest, speaks 
of Britain as Mntactus* (untouched); and Propertius, in the same spirit, describes 
her as * invictus ' (unconquered).'*— ^ni{7Ar« Old England, 

4. TIfce Britons' Mode of MTarfere (p. 15, T 6).— ''The dexterity of the 
islanders in the management of their destructive vehicles is mentioned by ancient 
writers in terms of the highest commendation. They could stop the horses at fhll 
speed with the greatest ease, even on the declivity of steep hills, and immediately 
guide and turn them ; they could run along the pole, rest on the yoke, and thence, 
with surprising agility, return to their seats. They drove their chariots with great 
fhry among the thickest ranks of the enemy, diffusing terror and conftision around 
them; and when they engaged the horse, they leaped fi*om these machines and 
fbught on foot ; their charioteers in the mean time retiring, and posting themselves 
In such a station that, if their masters were in danger of bein^ overpowered by 
Bombers, they might effect a speedy retreat to their chariots. By this mode of ooin> 
p. 31 
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bat. Bays Cseear, they blended the speed of cavalry with the ateadineBS of influitry.** 
— CamdetCa Imperial E&story <if England, 

5- Tbe Dmids (p. 15, ^ 6).—'* It is nniveraally afi^reed that the Droide derired 
their name fh>m that superstitioas reverence they paid to oaks— ^«rt/, in the British 
language, signifying an oak. They were composed of the highest orders of the peo- 
ple—the commonalty, for obvions reasons, being excluded ft'om the arcana of their 
political system, whereby a strict alliance was formed between the church and 
state \ and this union rendered them awfhl to the people, and nesessary to those 
who were placed in elevated stations by birth, education, or employment. Their 
hair they wore short, but their beards very long. In their hands th^ carried a 
wand ; and an encased ornament, called the DrtdiTi egg^ was hung about the neck. 
Their garments, a kind of loose gowns, reached down to the ground ; but when 
engaged in religious ceremonies they always wore a surplice. The Isle of Anglesey 
was their chief seat of residence, where they liad their principal seminary, and 
held an annual meeting of the states. Such was the reputation of this seat of the 
mnsea, that the children of the Gaols were sent for education thither.*^— Sjpertcer. 

6. DnUdical Remains (p. 16, T 9).—** The most remarkable monument of 
antiquity in our island, if we take into account its comi>arative preservation, as 
well as its grandeur, is Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, the chief temple and seat 
of Justice of the Druids. It originally consisted of an outer circle of thirty stones, 
fourteen feet high, and upon the tops of them was carried throughout a continuous 
impost of large flat stones of the same width. An inner circle, enclosing a diameter 
9f eighty-three feet, appears to have consisted of much smaller stones, without 

mposts, but about the same in number as the outer circle. Within the second 
circle were Ave distinct erections, each consisting of two very large stones with an 
Impost, with three smaller stones in advance oi each ; these have been called the 
trUWuma, The drdes were called *doom riAgs,* or circles of Judgment; the flat 
stones of the interior were the * cromlechs,' or altars on which the victims were 
sacriflced. They are gr&X stone scaffolds, raised just high enough for such horrid 
exhibitions, and Just large enough in all their proportions, and so contrived as to 
render the whole visible to the greatest multitude of people. The officiating priest, 
pouring a libation upon a man as a victim, smote him upon the breast, near the 
throat : nd on his felling, both Arom the manner of his fall, and fh>m the convul- 
sions of his limbs, and still more ftom the flowing of his blood, they presaged what 
would come to pass. The rocking-stones, or ^ tolmans,' masses of granite or sand- 
stone, often weighing more than six or seven hundred tons, which are so exqui- 
sitely poised that they can be moved by the touch of a finger, were other great 
adjuncts to the system of terror and superstition by which che Druids maintained 
their influence ; they sought to appal and govern the popular mind by imparting a 
more than natural grandeur to some great work of nature, by connecting it with 
some eflbrt of Ingenuity which was under the direction of their rude science.^^-^ 
Knighfe Old England, 

7. Boadieea (p. 17, ^ 10).—'^ She was of the largest size, most terrible of aspect, 
most savage of countenance, and harsh of voice; having a profusion of yellow hair, 
which fen down to her hips, and wearing a large golden collar. She had on a party- 
eolored floating vest, drawn close about her bosom, and over this she wore a thick 
mantie, connected by a clasp. Such was her usual dress, but at this time she also 
bore a spear, that she might appear more formidable to aXLJ*^—Monfimsnta BUtoHca 
BrUannica. 
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BBscnoN n. 

Bbitain ukbeb the Saxons. 

Eaiending from the Landing of Eenghist artd fforsa {A. D. 449) ^ Cu 
TImon of (he Saxon Kingdoms under Egbert (A. D, 827). 

1. With the aid of the Saxons under Henghist and 
Horsa, the Britons were enabled to drive back the Scots 
and Picts; and in return for the services thus rendered, the 
brothers were allowed to settle, with their companions, on 
the Isle of Thanet,* where they were soon joined by others 
of their countrymen, whom they invited over. It is said 
that a beautiful daughter of Henghist, Eowe'na by name, 
captivated the British king, Vort'igern, and that, becom- 
ing his bride, she persuaded him to give up to her country- 
men the whole of Kent. Whether this be true or not, it 
is certain that the Saxons soon began to encroach upon 
the lands of the Britons, and that their numbers were con- 
stantly augmented by new accessions from Germany. 

2. Pierce battles were fought between the forces of 
Henghist and Horsa and the Britons; in one of which 
Horsa was slain (a. d. 455). The Saxons were, however, 
generally victorious, and finally succeeded in completely 
securing their possessions in Kent, which thus became the 
first Saxon kingdom founded in the island. It remained 
a powerful state for more than a century afterward. 

* See Note 1, end of the Section. 



Map QuEflTioNS.— (Progressive Map, No. 2.) Where were the Bettlemcnts of 
the South Saxons ? Of the West Saxons? Of the Bast Saxons ? Of the Middle 
Saxons? Where was Kent? Where were the Bast Angles? How dlvidc<l? 
Where were the Middle Angles ? Where was Mercia? Northnmbria? Why so 
called ? (^njt.—Becanse north of the Humber Blver.) How divided ? Where was 
Damnonia, or West Wales ? North Wales? Cambria? Strath Clyde? Where 
was the country of the Picts ? Of the Scots ? Thaticl Island ? Wight ? 

1 • What was done with the aid of the Saztms ? How were they rewarded 
What leirend is mentioned ? What was the fact ? 

2. What battles were fooght? With what result? Which was the firat Saxoa 
kingdom ? 
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3. In the mean time, other bodies of Saxons arriyed and 
settled in different parts of the island. Among these a 
kindred race, called Angles, came oyer, also from Germany, 
and made their home in snch territories as they could 
wrest from the native inhabi taints. They seem to have 
been a more numerous and energetic people even than the 
Saxons, as they occupied larger districts, and at length 
gave their name to the whole country. [See Note 2.] 

4. By these invasions the following states were formed: 
1. Kent; 2. Sussex, or the South Saxons; 3. Wessex, or 
the West Saxons; 4. Essex, or the East Saxons, including 
Middlesex, or the Middle Saxons; 5. East Anglia, formed 
by Angles, originally consisting of two tribes. North-folk 
and South-folk (hence, Norfolk and Suffolk)', 6. Northum- 
briuy that is, the country north of the Humber Eiver,- 
which at first consisted of two states, called in Latin 
De-ira and Bernicia; 7. Mercia, or the March, or bound- 
ary, being situated on the border of Deira and East 
Anglia. It was conquered by Anglian chieftains in the 
seventh century (a. d, 626). These seven states consti- 
tuted what is known in history as the Saxon Heptarchy ; 
although the number of independent Saxon kingdoms 
was at no time exactly seven. [See Note 3.] 

5. The diiferent Saxon kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
were almost incessantly engaged in fierce wars with one 
another. Their common enemies, the British, or WeUh, 
as they called them (meaning in their language /orctyw^rs), 
and the Scots, obliged them, however, to form some kind 
of alliance, and they usually acknowledged the sovereign 
of one of the states, supreme commander, or as they called 
him, Bret'wal-da, that is, Britain-wielder. Several of the 
Saxon monarchs held this office and title, the most dis- 

3* What other Mttlere arrived ? What is said of the Angles f 

4. What state* were formed? What is said of Bast Anglia T Northnmhnaf 

Mercia? When and hywhom wai this state conquered t What did they con 

stitute ? 
.1. In what wore they enn^redf Why did they form an alliance? What it 

meant hy Brtt tealda t By whom was tliis offlcf held ? 
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tingmshed of whom was Eth'elbert, King of Kent, vho 
was Bretwalda for about fifty years. 

C During the period of these encroachmeutSy oompre« 
bending about a century and a half, the British or Welsh 
made a stubborn but ineffectual resistance, bud were 
driven into the western parts of the island, and formed 
eeyeral small states. In the southwest lay Damno'nioy or 
West Wales, founded by the famous King Ai*thur, whose 
exploits in connection with the legendary ^^ Knights of the 
Bound Table/' have been so widely celebrated in poetry 
and song. In Gamhriay or Wales, were several other 
states, and still others {Cum'bria and Strath Clyde) in the 
mountainous region to the north of Wales, so distin* 
guished for its picturesque beauty. Others of the Britons 
crossed the Channel, and settled in Armor'ica, called 
afterward Bre-tagndy or Brit'tany, Still others probably 
remained interspersed among their conquerors in the 
condition of serfs. {^See Note 4, end of the Sectioni\ 

7. These conquering Saxons and Angles, intermingled 
with whom were a people from Denmark, called Jutes, 
were at first pagan barbarians. The names of the days of 
the week still commemorate the deities which they adored. 
Thus Sunday and Monday {Sunnandaeg and Monandaeg) 
were the days sacred to the sun and moon; Tuesday, to 
Tuisco; Wednesday {Wodensdaeg), to Woden, or Odin, 
the god of war; Thursday, to Ttior, the Thunderer, cor- 
responding to Jupiter, among the Romans; Friday {Frey- 
fidaeg), to Freya, the northern Venus; and Saturday, to 
Seator, a marine deity. They believed in the immortality 
of the soul, and indulged in the hope of a heaven, the 
chief delight of which was to intoxicate themselves with 
ale drunk from the skulls of their enemies slain in battle. 

•• WbAt became of the Welsh T What and where waa Damnonka t By whom 
was it fonnded f What other Welsh states were there ? What and where waa 
Brittany f 

7* What waa the character of the Sazoos, Angtei* ftnd Jutes T What do thf 
names of the days of the week commemorate r What beUof did these peopt« 
entertainf 
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8. They possessed the most terrific courage and energy. 
No perils^ however great, and no difficulties, however 
apparently insurmountable, were able to check their 
activity in any enterprise which they had undertaken. 
They trusted themselves in their rude and frail barks, 
without a compass, to the mercy of the winds and waves 
of the stormy ocean, fearless of shipwreck, eager to 
purchase booty at the peril of their lives. In the words 
of an old writer, "the storm is their protection when they 
are pursued by the enemy, and a cover for their operations 
when they meditate an attack. Before they quit their 
own shores, they devote to the altars of their gods the 
tenth part of the principal captives; and when they are 
on the point of returning, the lots are cast with an 
affectation of equity, and the impious vow is fulfilled/' 

9. Such was the character of the barbarous Saxons on 
their first invasion of Britain, but in the course of years it 
became greatly modified and softened. Christianity was 
first preached in the kingdom of Kent (a. d. 597), by St 
Augustine, a Boman monk commissioned for the purpose 
by Pope Gregory the Oreat, who, it is said, was induced 
to do this by seeing some Anglian youths of remarkable 
beauty exposed for sale in the market-place of Some. 
Struck with their fair complexion and blooming coun- 
tenances, he inquired who they were; and being informed 
they were Angles, he remarked they might have been called 
Angels if they had been Christians; and some time after- 
ward he resolved to undertake the conversion of a people 
whos^ name and personal appearance were so interesting. * 

19. St Augustine was very kindly received by Ethel* 
bert, King of Kent, who was already favorably disposi'd 

toward Christianity, having married a Christian princess; 

- 

* See Note 5, end of the Section. 



8. What else is said of the chameter of the Saxons f 

9. How waa thin character eoftened f When and hy whom was Christtanlti 
flrpt preached f What circumstance led to this ? 

1 0. Oive an account of St. Anj^stine's mission and Its resnlts. What kincdomi 
•mhraccd Christianity f ** 

9 
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and the king becoming converted and being baptized (a. d 
^d*^)? great numbers followed his example. St Aagastin€ 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury; and soon afterward 
succeeded in introducing Christianity in Essex also, where 
a church dedicated to St Paul was erected on the site of a 
temple of Diana^ and one to St Peter on a small island 
in the Thames. The latter is now Westminster Abbey. 
The other kingdoms, one after the other, also embraced 
the same faith. 

11. The history. of the various Saxon kingdoms which 
constituted the Heptarchy presents but little more than 
a continued scene of perfidy, treason, and murder. At 
last Egbert, King of Wessex, a descendant of Cerdic, the 
founder of that kingdom, triumphed over all his competi- 
tors, and obtained the control of the entire country (a. d. 
827), to which was given the name of England {Engla-- 
landj i. e.. Land of the Angles), [See Note 6.] 

12. Two distinguished scholars flourished during the 
period of the Heptarchy; — Beds and Alcuin {al'kiain). 
The former, styled the "Venerable Bede," was educated in 
a monastery on the banks of the Tyne Biver, and is said 
to have been versed in all the learning that had survived 
the destruction of the Roman Empire. His chief literary 
work was the "Ecclesiastical History of the Angles." He 
died in the year 733. Alcuin was a native of York ; and 
he acquired so extensive a reputation for learning, that 
students flocked to him from different parts of Europe. 
He was afterward invited to the court of Chailemagne 
(sha/le-mahn), where he spent the greater part of his life. 
His writings, which were in Latin, consisted chiefly of 
poems, scientific and theological essays, and letters to the 
distinguished personages of the age. 



11. What 10 said of th« htotory of these kingdoms t Wliieii inally obtained 
tie predominance f What i the oriflin of the name JSfo{pbwul / 

1 2* What distinguished scholars flonrished during thia period t What is said 
Df Bede ? Of Alcuin f 
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13. The first Anglo-Saxon writer of note who composed 
in his own language, was Caedmon {ked'mon), whose works 
were poems on the Bible histories, and on other religious 
Biib jeets. Many portions are still extant, and indicate con- 
siderable poetic genius and imagination. Caedmon died 
about G80. The first British historian was Gildas, born 
at Dumbarton about the beginning of the sixth centuiy. 
He wrote during the time of the Saxon invasions, and in 
his "History of the Britons" fiercely inveighs against the 
barbarous invaders of his country. This work is written 
in Latin. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS 

PAttl 

1. Give an account of Ciesar^e two inrasions of Britain 14 

9. Of the Britons at that time, their castoms and religion 14-15 

8. Of the previons intiabitants of Britain 9-11 

4. State all yon can of Dniidism and the Druids 1^-17 

5. Of the invasion of Britain dnring the reign of Clandins 16 

6. Give the hiptory of Qneen Boadicea '....: 16-17 

7. Who was Jnlins Agricola, and what did he accomplish ? 17 

8. Give the early history of the Caledonians 7, 17, 18 

9. State the circumstances in the career of Caransias Id 

10. Give all the facts stated in relation to Constantine the Great 18-19 

11. Give the early history of the Scots and Picts 17-20,22 

13. How was the Roman power in Britain hronght to a dose ? 19-20 

18. Give the entire history of Britain as connected with that of the 

Romans 14,16-20 

14. Describe the progress of civilization among the Britons 20-21 

15. Give the early history of Britain as connected with that of the Saxons. 18-20, 22 

16. What states were known as the Saxon Heptarchy f 23 

17. Give the early history of the Welsh 7-8,23-24 

18. Wliatcanyou state of the early history of Ireland ? 6 

19. What account can yon give of the Angles? 23-5M 

80. OftheJntesr 26 

SI. Who was St. Augustine, and what did he accomplish ? 25-2C 

tl fitatewhatyoncanofEthelbert, king of Kent 24-21 

n. OfBede....96. 94. Alcuin....2& 25. Ciedmon .27. 96. Gildas .. T 
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CThenmnben are those of the pages in the text which relate to the topics referred 
to ; the letter n refers to a note upon the same snhject.] 



KABRATIVE. 

When did the event occur f 

What circunutaneee or events led to it f 

What resulted ther^romf 

Invasion of Britain by Cmeax 14,n 2 

Roman Conqnest of Britain 16 

Defeat of Caractacus 16 

Defeat of Boadicea 17 

Invasion of Caledonia 17 

Constniclion of the northern walls. . 18 
Invasion of Britain by the Saxons. . 19 

" Groans of the Britons " 19 

Introdnction of Christianity into 

Britain 21 

Persecntion of the Christians 21 

Martyrdom of St. Alban 21 

Council at Aries 21 

Settlement of the Saxons in Britain.22,n 2 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Kent 22 

Invasion by the Angles 28 

Formation of the Saxon Heptarchy .23,n 8 
Introduction of Christianity among 

the Saxons 25, 36, n 5 

BIOaRAPHIOAL. 

Whaweretheyf 

With what events were they connected t 

Other incidents qf their lives f 

Julius Csesar 14, n 8 

Caswallon 14 

Aulus Plantius 16 

Caradoc, or Caractacus 16 

Suetonius 16 

Boadicea 17, n 7 

Julius Agricola 17 

Carausius 18 

Constantine, Emperor 18 

Aetius 19 

Attila 90 



Vortigem 20-28 

Henghlst 20-22, f»l 

Horsa 20-28 

St. Alban 81 

Rowena 28 

Ethelbert, of Kent 24,25 

King Arthur 24, n 4 

St. Augusthie 25, 26 

Pope Gregory 25 

Egbert of Wessex 86,n6 

Bede 26 

Alcuin 86 

Csedmon. 87 

Gildas 87 

aEOGBAPHICAIi. 

WTiere were (hey situated f 

With whcU events were they connected t 

Britain, or Britannia 18, n 1 

Gaul 14 

Anglesey 16 

Caledonia 17 

Scotia 19 

Thanet Island 80-82 

Eboracum (York) 21 

Kent ► 188 

Sussex 28 

Wessex 23 

Essex 83 

Middlesex 83 

East Anglia 83 

Norfolk 83 

Suffolk ... 88 

Northnmbria 83 

Dcira 88 

Bemicia 83 

Damnonia 84 

Cambria 24 

Cumbria 24 

Strath Clyde 24 

Armorica 24 
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ETHNOLOOICAIi. ETC. 

W?io toere they f 

What were their characteristics f 

What toere th^r manners and customs? 

The Britons 14, 16, n 4 

The Druids 16,n5, »6 

The Bards 16 

The Saxons 18,19,34,26 

The Scots and Plots 19 

The Angles. 28 

The Welsh 28,34 

The Jates 24 

ETTMOI«OaiCAIi. 

From what is the word derived? 
What is its literal meaning ? 

Strath g 

Pen 9 

Ben 9 

Stratton. 9 

Jersey 9 

Alfred 9 

Bgbert g 



Bertha 9 

Albert 9 

Elgiva 9 

Ethelwolf 

Ethelred 9 

Atheling 9 

Athelstan 9 

Edmund 9 

Edward 

Edwin 9 

Britain 13 

Albion 18 

Norfolk 28 

Suffolk 23 

Northnmbria 23 

Bretwalda 28 

Sunday 24 

Monday 24 

Tuesday 24 

Wednesday 24 

Thursday 24 

Friday 24 

Saturday 24 

England S6 



BLACKBOABD EXEBCISE. 



Periods. N<^ed Personages. 

r Brutus. 
Lear. 
IiBGBNDABlT. \ Bladud. 

Lud. 
Cymbellne. 



Leading Events. 
'Building of New Troy, afterwards 

London. 
Founding of Bath. 



AOnAN. 



•AXON. 



' Caswallon. 
Caradoc. 
Boadicea. 
Henghist and Horsa. 



\B;gbert. 

Alfred the Great 
St. Dunstan. 
Sweyn. 
Canute. 
Harold. 
, William the Nonnan. 



Invasion by Caesar. 
Conquest of Britain. 
Revolts against the Romans. 
Incursions of the Scots and Picts. 
I Invasion by the Saxons. 

' Saxon Conquest. 

Founding of the Heptarchy t 

Danish Incursions. 
.Norman Conquest 



l^OTES. 

1. Ijanding of Hensliist at Thanet (p. 22, 1 1)—" It is with the landing 
of Henghist aod his war band at Ebbsfleet, on the shores of the isle of Thanet, that 
English history begins. No spot in Britain can be so sacred to Englishmen as that 
which flrst felt the treftd of English feet There is little indeed to catch the eye in 
Ebbsfleet itself, a. mere lift of higher ground, with a few gray cotUiges dotted over 
it, cut off nowadays from the sea by a reclaimed meadow and a sea-wall. But taken 
as a whole, the scene has a wild beauty of its own. To the right, the white curve 
of Ramsgate cliffs looks down on the crescent of Pegwell Bay ; far away to the 
left, across gray marsh levels, where smoke-wreaths mark the sites of Richborough 
and Sandwich, rises the dim cliff-line of Deal. Everything in the character of the 
spot confirms the national tradition which fixed here the first landing-place of our 
English fathers, for great as the physical changes of the country have been since 
the fifth century, they have told little on its main features."— (?regn— J. Sluni EU- 
tory of the English People, 

2. Ravage* of tlie Saitons (p. 23, 1 8) — " In the year of grace 462, the Sax- 
ons bound Kmg Vortigem and threatened him with death, unless he gave up his 
towns and places of defence, to save his life. He granted them whatever they de- 
manded, in order to obtain his life and fteedom. After exacting an oath from him, 
they let him go. They first took possession of London, and then successively of 
York, Lincoln, and Winchester, committing in the meanwhile great devastations. 
They fell on the natives in every quarter, like wolves on sheep forsaken by their 
shepherds ; the churches and all the ecclesiastical buildings they leveled with the 
ground ; the priests they slew at the altars ; the holy Scriptures they burned with 
fire ; the tombs of the holy martyrs they covered with mouDds of earth ; the clergy 
who escaped the slaughter fled with the relics of the saints to the caves and re- 
cesses of the earth, to the woods and deserts, and the crags of the mountains. At 
the sight of such devastation, Vortigem, not knowing how to check the impious 
race, retired into Wales, and shut himself up in the town of Qenorixnxi.'*^— Soger 
of Wendover— Flowers of History. 

3. Tlie Heptarcliy (p. 33, 1 4).—" The old notion of an Heptarchy, of a regu- 
lar system of seven kingdoms, united under the regular supremacy of a single over- 
lord (or Bretwalda), is a dream which has passed away before the light of historic 
criticism. The English kingdoms in Britain were ever fluctuating, alike in theit 
number and in their relations to one another. . . . Yet it is certain that, among the 
mass of smaller and more obscure principalities, seven kingdoms do stand out in a 
marked way, seven kingdoms which alone supplied candidates for the dominion of 
the whole island. First comes the earliest permanent Teutonic settlement in 
Britain, the Jutish kingdom of Kent. The direct descendants of Henghist reigned 
over a land which, as the nearest portion of Britain to the continent, has ever been 
the first to receive every foreign immigration, but which, notwithstanding, pridefl 
itself to this day on its specially Teutonic usages, which have vanished elsewhere 
Besides Kent, the Jutes formed no other strictly independent state. Their only 
other settlement was a small principality, including the Isle of Wight and part of 
Hampshire, whose history is closely connected with that of the great Saxon king- 
dom in its immediate neighborhood, in which it was at last merged. The remain- 
der of the English territory south of the Thames, together with a small portion to 

p. 27 
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the north of that rlTer, formed the three kingdoms of the Saxons, the East, the 
South, and the West, whose names speak for themselves. Among these, Sassex 
and Essex fill only a secondary part in oar history. . . . Very different was the dee- 
tiny of the third Saxon kingdom. Wessex has grown into England, England into 
the United Kingdom, the United Kingdom into the British Empire.^^— .TWemon'f 
History (f the Norman Conquest 

4. Tbe Britons and King Artbur (p. 84, ^ 6).— "* In the fiistnesses of 
Wales, on the heights of Caledonia, and on the friendly land of Amorica, are yet 
tracked the fugitive and mined Britons. It is most generally conceded that they 
retreated to the western coasts of England, and that, often discomfited, they took 
their last refhge in those * monntain heights * of Cambria. Their shadowy Arthur 
has left an undying name in romance, and is a nonentity in history. Whether Ar- 
thur was'a mortal commander, heading some kings of Britain, or whether religion 
and policy were driven to the desperate effort for rallying their fbgitives by a na- 
tional name and * a hope deferred,^ like the Sebastian of Portugal, this fltr-fiimed 
chieftain could never have been a fortunate general ; he displayed his invincibility 
but in some obscure and remote locality ; he struck no terror among his enemies, 
for they have left his name unchronided ; nor living, have the bards distinguished 
his pre-eminence. * The grave of Arthur is a mystery of the world,^ exclaimed 
Taliessin, the great bard of the Britons. But the mortal who vanished in the cloud 
of conflict had never seen death ; and to the last, the Britons awaited for the day 
of their redeemer, when Arthur should return in his immortality, accompanied by 
* the Flood-King of the Deluge,^ from the Inya AvaUon^ the Isle of the Mystic 
Apple-tree, their Eden or their Elysium. Arthur was a myth, half Christian, half 
DruidicaL In Amorica, as in Wales, his coming was long expected, till ' Esp6rance 
br^tonne* became proverbial for all chimerical hopes."— ZH«ra0Ji—J.iiMni/ie9 qf JM- 
erature, 

5. Introduction of Cliristlanity into England (p. 2S, t 9).—** About 
eighteen or twenty years before the arrival of the Roman missionaries, in the reign 
of Ana, King of Deira, some young children were sent from thence to Borne to be 
Bold. That sort of trade was then commonly done by the English, who made no 
Bcruple of selling their children when overstocked. These young slaves being ex- 
posed for sale in the public market, drew the eyes of vast numbers of people upon 
them, who could not admire them enough. Among the rest, Oregory, Archdeacon 
of Rome, beheld them very attentively. He inquired particularly after the place of 
their birth, and the religion there professed. As soon as he knew they were Eng- 
lish, and bom of idolatrous parents, he resolved to go and preach the gospel to that 
nation. Being unable from his duties in Rome (having become pope) to carry out 
his good intention in person, he sent those whom he thought capable of inspiring 
the people with a relish for the gospel. He chose for this purpose four Benedic- 
tine monks, with Austin (St. Augustine) at their head, in quality of abbot Austin 
and his companions, having passed through France, arrived at the Isle of Thanet 
in tbe year of our Lord Bl&7,^'*—Sapin. 

6. Egbert, King of England (p. 36, t H).— ** So King Ecgbehrt was Lord 
from the Irish Sea to the Qerman Ocean and from the English Channel to the Frith 
of Forth. So it is not wonderftil if, in his charters, he not only called himftelf King 
of the West-Saxons, or King of the West-Saxons and Kentishmen, but sometimes 
Bex Anglorum, or King of the EngUtiL'^^Freemafi^Old English for ChUdren. 

. p.STf-» 



PAET II. 

ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE 

AGES. 



section i. 
The Akglo-Saxok akd Danish Eikgs. 

Mtctending from the Foundation of the English Monarchy under Egbert 
{A. D. 827) to the reign of William the Ckmquerwr (A. D. 1066). 

1. Egbert and his immediate successors styled them- 
selves "Kings of Wessex;^^ since it was that kingdom 
which absorbed into itself all the smaller states in the 
souths and finally succeeded in making tributary to itself 
the larger kingdoms of Mercia^ Bast Anglia, and North- 
umbria. These kingdoms continued for some time to be 
ruled by their own monarchs, and governed by their own 
laws. The sway of Egbert, however, extended over the 
whole of Boman Britain except Cumbria and Strathclyde ; 
for he had waged repeated wars with the Welsh, both in 
North and West Wales, and defeated them in so many 
great battles, that nearly all submitted to his power. 

Map Questions. ->(Progre8Bive Map, No. 8.) What was the sitnatlon and bonnd- 
tries of Wessez f Of Eusez f Of Mercia ? Of East Anglia i Of Northnmbriaf 
Uf Strathclyde f Of Wales ? Of West Wales ? Where was Kent f Where was 
the country of the Ficts f Of the Soots ? What was the sitnation of Canterbury ? 
Winchester f Yorkf Worcester f Bath? Exeter f St. Albans f Shrewsbaryl 
Lincoln? Berwick? Olastonbnry? Athelingay? Edinbargh? Where is the 
Thames B.? Severn R.? Trent R.? Hnmber R. ? Tees R.? Tyne R.? 
Tweed R.? Forth R.? Clyde R.? Solway Frith? Anglesey Island? Isle of 
Man? Isle of Wight? 

1 • What did Egbert and his f ucoessors style themselves ? Why ? How tar did 
SIffbert's sway extend ? 
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2. But a dreadful peril now oonfronted his newly* 
founded kingdom. This was an invasion by a fierce and 
barbarous people called, in the English chronicles, th» 
Danes. They were Northmen, inhabitants of Norwayi 
Sweden, and Denmark, who in the previous century (787 
A. D.) had commenced their ravages, landing on the coasti 
plundering and killing the inhabitants, laying waste theif 
lands, and burning their habitations. England was more 
particularly exposed to the attacks of tiie Danes, and 
Scotland to those of the Norwegians. 

3. At first, these piratical marauders only landed for 
booty, and when this was obtained, retired to their ships; 
but, during the last few years of Egbert's reign, they came 
as conquerors, and showed a fierce determination to settle 
in the lands from which they had driven the inhabitants. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxons were now threatened with the 
same calamities which their ancestors h^ inflicted on the 
wretched Britons ; for the Danes of this century were 
similar in race and character to the Saxons three or four 
centuries earlier. 

4. They plundered, massacred, and devastated, with the 
same merciless ferocity, the terrified inhabitants fleeing 
from them, as from the vengeance of Heaven. Their 
blood-red flag bore the figure of a black raven; and 
when, as the banner waved in the breeze, the bird 
seemed to flutter its wings, they hailed it as the sure 
harbinger of victory. Their swords and battle-axes were 
ponderous and formidable weapons. Egbert was at first 
vanquished by these fierce invaders, but subsequently 
gained a great victory over them, although they had 
formed an alliance with the revolted Welsh in Cornwall 
(835). The next year he died, and the government was 
bestowed upon his son Eth'el-wolf (836). 

%m What peril oonftonted the new kliucdom T Who were the Danee f 
8* What was the object of their infaslonB T 

4* What la said of their mode of attack? Their banner and weapons f WboC 
dld^Kt^ertaooomplishT Whendldhadtof Whowaahlssnocosfor! 
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5. Ethel-vrolf possessed but little of the energy and 
talent of his father, being more disposed to reUgious 
exercises than to the active duties of a king. He began 
his reign by delivering to his eldest son the provinces of 
Kent, Essex, and Sussex. The Danes made constant 
incursions during the whole of this reign, keeping the 
people everywhere in constant alarm; and though they 
were sometimes repulsed, they always succeeded in rav- 
aging the country and carrying off the spoiL Having 
effected a settlement on the Isle of Thanet, they advanced 
against London and Canterbury, both of which places they 
burnt Ethelwolf, roused by the danger, marched against 
them, and defeated them in a bloody battle. They, how- 
ever, still maintained their settlement, but remov^ from 
Thanet to the Isle of Shep'pey, nearer London. 

6. Notwithstanding these troubles, Ethelwolf went on a 
pilgrimage to Botne, taking with him his youngest son, 
Alfred, then six years old (855). He spent a year there, 
occupied in exercises of devotion, and distinguished him- 
self by his acts of liberality to the church. On his return 
he visited Charles the Bald, of France, and married 
Judibh, his daughter. During his absence, his eldest son 
had died; and Eth'el-bald, his second son, conspired with 
many of the nobles to exclude him from the throne. 
Ethelwolf, however, to avoid the calamities of a civil war, 
yielded to his son the western half of the kingdom. He 
died soon after, in 858. 

7. Ethelbald and Etlielbeit. On the death of his 
father, Ethelbald retained the western part of the king* 
dom, but the eastern portion was left to his brother Ethel- 
bert. The latter, in 860, by the death of Ethelbald, became 
ruler over the whole; but his reign lasted only six years. 

5* What was Uthel wolfs character? How did he begin his reign f What is 
Mid of the Danes? 

6« Describe BthelwolTs pilgrimage. What occurred during his absence ? His 
death? 

7. Describe the reigns of Ethelbald and Bchelbert. When did Bthelred ascend 
the throne ? What Is said of the Danes ? Of Edmund ? Death of Bthelred ? B| 
whom was he succeeded ? 
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Ethelred, his brother, succeeded him (866). Tha 
continued and harassing incursions of the Danes occu- 
pied these three reigns. These inyaders penetrated into the 
kingdom of Northnmbria, seized the city of York, and then 
passed into Mercia, where they took up their quarters foi 
Oie winter (870). Expelled thence by Ethelred, the; 
Invaded East Anglia^ and seizing Edmund, its king,, 
barbarously put him to death, for refusing to renounce 
his faith. On this account, Edmund was afterward 
canonized as a saint and martyr. Ethelred died of a 
wound receiyed in a battle with the Danes, and was 
succeeded by his brother Alfred (871). 

8. Alfred was only twenty-two years of age w en he 
ascended the throne, but he had already given indi ^ttions 
of the virtues and talents which afterward so greaJy dis- 
tinguished him. In several actions with the Danee^ he had 
shown a martial skill and courage far beyond his ycdrs ; and 
he had diligently cultivated his mind by the study of 
authors not only in the Anglo-Saxon, but in the Latin 
language. Indeed, he took so much pleasure in literary 
pursuits, that he undertook the government of the king- 
dom with regret rather than with eagerness ; but the will 
of his father and the general voice of his countrymen for- 
bade that he should decline it. 

%. The Danes poured into the kingdom in ever-increasing 
numbers, and committed the most dreadful ravages. Mercia 
was desolated with fire and sword ; and its last king, fleeing 
in dismay, took refuge in a Boman cloister. Alfred was con- 
stantly in arms against the enemy, in one year fighting 
wilji them, it is said, as many as eight battles. Pushed to 
the utmost extremity, they were glad to come to terms, and 
promised to settle quietly in such parts of the country as 
might be assigned them. But no treaties could bind them ; 

and new swarms arriving, and their ravages being again 

■ , I I 

8* What in Mid of Alfred f Why did he accept the Idiiffdoiii T 

9* Of the ftirther incnivlons of the Danes f Of the condition of Alfred 
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oommenced^ the wretched Saxons yielded to despair, soma 
fleeing to Wales, and others quitting the island altogether* 
The king conld therefore collect no forces to oppose the 
invaders (878). 

10. In this dreadful extremity, Alfred displayed the tmo 
greatness of his character. Although compelled to give up 
all that pertains to a king, and to take refuge in a peasant's 
rude hut, he was far from resigning himself to indolent 
despair. Collecting some of his retainers, he took up a 
position in a marsh in Somersetshire,* secure on occount 
of the unknown and almost inaccessible roads by which it 
was approached, and thence made frequent sallies upon the 
Danes. One of his earls, in another part* of the country, 
was so successful, that he put the enemy to rout with great 
slaughter, and captured their famous red flag with the 
black raven, in which they so much trusted. 

11. These successes again inspired the English with con- 
ddence, and they rallied around their noble king; but he 
would not risk an engagement with the Danes without 
having certain information of their numbers and condition. 
To obtain this knowledge, he, in the disguise of a glee-vian, 
or harper, entered the Danish camp, and passed unsuspected 
through every part of it, being introduced to the Danish 
prince Guth'rumy whom he greatly entertained with his 
songs and merry jokes. Soon after this, he made a vigor- 
ous attack upon the enemy, and so signally routed them 
that Guthrum was glad to accept any terms of peace. 

12. Alfred not only gave them their lives, but formed a 
plan for converting them into useful subjects. East Anglia 
and Northumbria being laid waste by the ravages of their 
countrymen, he proposed to Outhrum and his followers to 

• At « place called bj Alfred iUMiiyuy. or the JU« ^NMm ; bov AO tO mi f, 
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form permanent settlements there^ thinking that in this 
way he should erect a rampart against other incnrsionSi 
The proposal was accepted, and Guthrumi with several of 
his officers, was admitted to baptism, — Alfred haying in- 
sisted that they should declare themselves Christians, as a 
pledge of their submission (878). He afterward ceded tha 
eastern part of Mercia to them, and these districts con* 
tizLued to form a Danish state (called Danelagh) for many 
years afterward, its chief boundary being the old Roman 
road called Watling-street, which ran from London across 
England to the Irish GhanneL \_Not6 1, end of Section.] 

13. A period of tranquillity ensued, which Alfred im- 
proved by rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly London ; 
restoring order to the government, and putting the king- 
dom in a position of defence against future assaults. For 
this purpose he established a regular militia in every part 
of the country, so that it might be ready at any time to 
repel an invasion without leaving other parts defenceless. 
He also constructed a fleet, and stationed vessels at proper 
points of the coast, so as to be able to meet the piratical 
Danes and Norwegians on their own element. In this way 
he preserved his kingdom in a state of peace and quietude 
for several years. 

14. At length, however, the Danes, under a famous leader, 
named Hastings, came with a powerful fleet from France, 
and landed on the coast of Kent (893). A long war en- 
sued, in which Alfred displayed his characteristic skill 
and vigor. The pirates were at last entirely subdued, and 
compelled to quit the country, or were dispersed among 
their countrymen in Northumbria and East Anglia. The 
king survived this victory but a few years, dying after a 
glorious reign of nearly thirty years (901), in which his 
achievements, and the virtues and talents which he dis* 
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played in every circumstance of his life^ justly won for him 
the title of ** Alfred the Great'' 

15. It was not only by his military achieyements and 
statesmanship that Alfred was a benefactor to his peoples 
He endeavored to rescue them from the gross ignorance 
and barbarism in which he found them at his accession. 
He translated many interesting and useful works fmm 
Latin into Anglo-Saxon, established schools for the instruc- 
tion of the people^ founded, or at least repaired, the UniTer- 
sity of Oxford, and invited into the kingdom scholars from 
various parts of Europe. He introduced and encouraged 
manufactures, offered rewards for useful inventions, and 
actively promoted navigation and commerce. His great 
reputation as a monarch has, however, caused him to 
be considered the founder of many institutions which had 
existed among the Anglo-Saxons before his time, and 
which he only restored or enforced. His peculiar merit, 
indeed, was not so much that of a lawgiver, as of a wise 
and energetic administrator of government, and an earnest 
patron of whatever promised to promote the good of his 
people. [See Note 2y end of the Section.'\ 

16. Xldixrard the Elder. Alfred was succeeded by his 
second son Edward,* who inherited the energy and military 
talents of his father, but without his genius for science and 
literature. His claim to the throne was disputed by hie 
nephew Ethelwold, who, in order to gain the object of his 
ambition, formed an alliance with the Danes in Noi*thum* 
bria and East Anglia, whom he stirred up to revolt 
Edward, however, soon subdued the rebellion, and in one 
of the battles Ethelwold was slain. The remainder of thii 
reign is occupied with contests carried on with the Danish 

• Edmund, his eldast ion, died dnrlnir his father's life ; his third soi , Rthelward, inherits 
his pessfon for letten, wnd lived a retired Ufe. Edward was ealled tke '* Elder** because he wet 
Ihe first English king ef thai same. 

1 5. In what way did Alfred promote the good of hia perplef In what did hifl 
merit consist t 

16. Who snoceeded himr What rebellion oocorredt Uow was ii enaedT 
What is said of the remainder of this roign f 
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settlers and their countrymen^ who inyaded England from 
Normandy and Brittany. 

17. Edward was generally victorious in his various 
engagements with the enemy, and finally reduced them to 
submission. He thus acquired the dominion of Northum- ' 
bria and East Anglia, and subsequently also of Mercia. 
The Welsh in Strathclyde also became tributary to him ; 
and even the Scots, who had some years previously subdued 
the Picts, were obliged to yield him submission. In these 
military achievements and conquests he was greatly assisted 
by his heroic sister Ethelfle'da, widow of the Earl of Mer- 
cia. Edward was thus the first king of the West-Saxons 
whose sway extendsd over all Britain, he being now the 
only English king, and the other kings and princes in the 
island being his vassals. His death soon followed these 
great accessions of power (925). 

18. Athelstan, son of Edward the Elder, was the 
successor of that king. Like his father and grandfather, 
he possessed great energy of character, and was not only 
an able general, but a wise and liberal-minded monarch. 
He subdued a revolt in Northumbria, and in a great battle 
defeated the Welsh, Scots, and Danes, who had entered 
into a league to destroy his power (937). This victory 
gave tranquillity to the country during the remainder of 
his reign, which lasted till 941. In order to encourage 
commerce and navigation, Athelstan enacted the singular 
law that any merchant who had made three long sea voy- 
ages on his own account should be admitted to the rank of 
thane, or gentleman. 

19. Xidmiind, the brother of Athelstan, was only eighth 
een years old when he was made king; but he showed 
considerable vigor and talent in his expeditions against the 
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revolted Northumbrians and North WeUh* His reign waa 
brought to a close in a very singular manner. Noticing, 
on the occasion of a festival^ the presence of Leolf, a noto- 
rious robber, whom he had previously banished, he ordered 
iiim to leave the hall ; and enraged at his refusal to obey, 
be leaped on him and seized him by the hair. The ruffian 
thereupon drew his dagger, and inflicted upon Edmund a 
wound of which he immediately expired (946). 

20. Edred, the brother of Edmund, succeeded him on 
the throne. The Danes in Northumbria again rebelled, 
and were again subdued ; and the king, in order to pre- 
vent future revolts, appointed over this district an English 
governor, and placed garrisons in the principal towns. 
Edred was greatly influenced, in both religious and tem- 
poral affairs, by the famous Dunstan (commonly called 
St. Dunstan), abbot of Glastonbury, whom he raised to 
the highest offices, and who possessed among the people a 
very great reputation for sanctity and learning. Edred's 
death happened in 955, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew Edwy, eldest son of Edmund. 

21. Edwy. The reign of this king was short and 
troubled. He opposed Dunstan in the measures by which 
he wished to reform the vices of the secular clergy (those 
who were not monks), and incurred the displeasure of the 
Church by marrying his cousin Elgiva (eFje'VaA), of whom 
he was so fond that he left the banquet given in honor of 
his coronation, to enjoy her society and that of her mother. 
This was deemed an insult by Duustan and' his associates, 
and they compelled his return to the banquet-hall. Edwy, 
in resentment for this act, brought a charge of embezzle* 
ment against Dunstan, and obliged him to flee the king* 
'louL He was, however, recalled by the revolted Mercians^ 
who had declared in favor of the king's brother Edgar; and 
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it is said that Elgiva, having been compelled to leave her 
husband, was hastening again to him, when she was seized 
by the Mercians and most cruelly put to death. Edwy died 
a short time afterward, and was succeeded by Edgar (959). 

22. Edgar, who was only sixteen years old when he 
commenced to reign, showed very great deference to Dunstaui 
&Tored all his measures to reform the Church, and in a 
short time promoted him to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His reign was entirely peaceful, being undisturbed by 
either foreign or domestic enemies. Edgar, however, kept 
up a constant preparation for hostilities, and every year 
a'liled around the island with an immense fleet, so as to 
intimidate the Welsh, Scots, and Danes. His coronation 
took place at Bath, thirteen years after his accession ; and 
afterward proceeding to Chester, he caused his barge to 
be rowed down the Dee by eight tributary kings. 

23. Although a most efficient monarch, Edgar's charac- 
ter in private life is. said, by some of the early historians, 
to have been exceedingly licentious ; but there is no doubt 
i hat the accounts given of his cruelty and criminal excesses 
aore the exaggerations or inventions of his enemies. Such is 
probably the story told of his marriage with Elfrida, after 
assassinating her husband; and of his breaking into a 
convent, and carrying off a nun by violence. Edgar 
favored the monastic party in opposition to that of the 
secular clergy ; and therefore he has been unduly praised 
or too severely censured, according to the sympathies of 
different historians. He almost extirpated the wolves 
which infested some parts of the kingdom, by requiring the 
Welsh princes to pay, instead of money, an annual tribute 
of three hundred heads of these animals. The reputation 
of this king attracted many foreigners to his court, and 

he was on excellent terms with contemporary princes, par- 
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ticularl^ with Otho of Oennany, who had married his aunt 
Edith. He was succeeded by his son Edward (975). 

24. Edward the Martyr was but fifteen years of 
age when the council of the nation called him to the 
throne. He was opposed by his step-mother Elfrida» who 
desired that her own son Ethelred, seven years old, should 
be elected in his stead ; but the influence of Dunstan pre> 
Tailed against her. The contests between the two parties 
in the Church were continued during this reign, and sere* 
ral synods were called to settle the differences; but the 
monastic party under Dunstan had the advantage. Ed* 
ward was assassinated, it is said, through the instigation of 
Elfrida, in 978, and hence has received the title of ** Mar- 
tyr."'*' Ethelredy his half-brother, succeeded him. 

25. Zithelred IZ. was a mere boy, only ten years old^ 
when he became king. Dunstan crowned bim with reluc- 
tance, and foretold that his reign would be a most unhappy 
one, knowing probably that the kingdom had come to 
him through the wickedness of his mother. During the 
rest of this prelate's life, his influence and counsels in some 
degree^ protected England from the serious disasters which 
threatened it ; for the Danes had again commenced their 
invasions.! In 991, a short time after Dunstan's death, 
an immense force of Norwegians, under several leaders, one 
of whom, Olaf or Anhf^ was afterward a very famous king 
of Norway, arrived in England, and committed so many 
ravages that the king, in despair of driving them away, 
consented to pay them a large sum of money (i)10,000) on 
condition that they would depart. 

* See Note S, end of the Section. 

t Ihinstiui*8 death occ ur red In M. nt tht agto of 6B. Be flfat ouno tato noileo la tho ralga <tf 
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•tatesirsn: and as a charehman and prelate held ia the higheat repute for his talents and pietr. 
His determined efforts to benefit his rarty and establish his policy in the Church hava made hit 
character and conduct the subject of very severe inTective with writers opposed to him. lit 
WHS afterward canonised^ and hence is known m histoiy under the appeUation of At. Dunstan. 
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26. This expedient proved ineffectual, foi tne inyasiona 
were constantly renewed with the hc^ not only of plnndei 
but of payment. Olaf, now king of Norway, and Sweyn 
{8wane)y king of Denmark, joined their forces, and made 
repeated invasions, spreading havoc and ruin wherever they 
appeared (994). Ethelred, never manifesting either vigor or 
prudence, bought them off at first with the sum of £16,000, 
afterward with £24,000, in order to pay which he was 
compelled to levy upon the people a tax, called Danegeld, 
or Dane-money. Olaf retired, and afterward embracing 
Christianity, made no renewal of these incursions. 

27. Sweyn and his countrymen, however, persevered in 
their hostility, hoping finally to effect the conquest of the 
whole country; and Ethelred was incapable of making any 
effectual opposition against the ravages committed by these 
savage and daring intruders. Thinking to strengthen his 
influence, he entered into an alliance with Bichard II., 
Duke of Normandy, and married his daughter Emma 
(1001) ; but the Danes still continued their hostilities, and 
coiild only be checked by a compliance with their demands 
for money. 

28. A very cruel and unwise scheme of the king's still 
farther added to his misfortunes and thoisc of his kingdom. 
On the departure of Sweyn, Ethelred gave secret orders 
that all the Danes (probably all the foreign Danes, or 
those whom Sweyn had left) should be massacred, on 
the festival of St. Brice (November 13th, 1002). This was 
done with every circumstance of ferocity, neither sex nor 
age being spared; and Sweyn's own sister, with her 
husband and children, were among the victims. [JVb/« 4.] 

2ft. The next year, the Danish king appeared off the 
western coa^t, and took a deep revenge for the murder of 
his countrymen ; and a constant and most destructive wax 

26* What other invasions occurred f What measures were taken hy Bthelt td f 
%!• What other hostilities occurred on the pairt of the Banes ? "^I^hom di4 
Ethelred many? 
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20* How were the Danes avenged T What was done by Btholrad T 
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was waged for several years, the English all the time 
making fruitless efforts to defend themselves and their 
country, but receiving no effectual aid from their imbecile 
king, whose only expedient was to bribe the Danes for a 
brief and precarious peace. At length, Sweyn being vir» 
tnally king of England, having received the submission 
of most of the English nobles, Ethelred fled into Nor* 
mandy (1013). 

30. A ray of hope, however, soon dawned again upon 
the English, for their monarch had been absent scarcely 
six weeks when the conqueror died, leaving the English 
throne to his son Ca-nutefj who had accompanied him in 
his ex]ieditions. Ethelred was invited back by his former 
subjects, and returned in 1014, with his brave and stal- 
wart son Edmund, afterward called Ironside^ who fought 
against the Danes; and Canute was for a time obliged to 
flee. 

31. But the next year he returned with a large force ; 
and, notwithstanding the efforts made by Edmund, who 
was unsupported by his father, soon overcame all opposi- 
tion, and compelled the greater part of the nation to 
submit to his authority. Ethelred and Edmund were 
shut up in London, and thither Canute was directing 
his course when the king died, thus being saved from 
an inglorious capture and imprisonment (1016). Few 
kings have manifested so much weakness and incapacity, 
or have been so little adapted to the circumstances in 
which they were placed, as Ethelred. Always doing what 
he should not have done, and leaving undone what it wat 
most necessary to do, he well deserved the appellation, 
bestowed by Dunstan upon him, of "Ethelred the Uu- 
ready;" that is, without redey or counsel. 

Edmund Ironside. On the death of Ethelred, 
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his son Edmund was proclaimed king by the citizens of 
London and some of the nobles who still remained faith- 
fal to the cause of the English sovereign. The others 
took an oath of allegiance to Canute. A war ensued, in 
which several fierce battles were fought; and the English 
under Edmund, who was a skilful and valiant soldier, 
gamed some decided victories. At last, however, it was 
thought best to make a compromise, and Canute agreed to 
receive J^orthumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia for his por- 
tion of the kingdom, and to resign to Edmund the remain- 
der, comprising the southern part of the country, with the 
city of London. About one month afterward, Edmund 
was murdered, through the contrivance of Edric, Duke -of 
Mercia (1016). 

Danish Kings. 

33. Canute, on the death of Edmund, was crowned 
king of all England. Beserving to himself the adminis- 
tration of Wessex, he appointed Thurkill earl of East 
Anglia, Eric, earl of Northumbria, and Edric, of Mercia, 
in reward for their services in obtaining for him the English 
throne. The two sons of Edmand, then quite young, he 
sent to Olaf, king of Sweden, with the request that they 
should be put to death. But Olaf refusing compliance, 
sent them into Hungary, where they were protected and 
educated. Edward, the younger, was afterward married 
to the daughter of the emperor Henry II. 

31. In order to reward his Danish followers, Canute was 
it first compelled to load the people with heavy taxes; but 
after he was settled on the throne, he adopted such meas- 
ures as would reconcile the English to his government. 
He sent away as many of his countrymen as he could 
qiare, made no distinction between Dane and English in 
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administering justice, restored the Saxon customs in a 
general assembly of the states, and took care to protect 
the lives and property of all his subjects. 

35. The two sons of Ethelred, then living with their uncle 
Bichard, Duke of Normandy, gave Canute considerable 
anxiety, as being heirs to the English throne. He accord- 
ingly paid his addresses to their mother, Emma, who 
consented to be his wife, and thus, a second time, became 
queen of England. Having, in this way, disposed of all 
opposition, hf^ reigned with mildness as well as wisdom ; 
and to atone for the wickedness of his former acts, built 
churches, founded monasteries, and even went on a pil- 
grimage to Itome (1027). 

S6. A st^ ry is told by some of the early historians which 
illustrates his good sense as well as his piety. Walking 
on the 6€^'. -shore, on one occasion, with his courtiers, he 
became very much disgusted with their flatteries; and to 
rebuke their folly, commanded that his chair should be set 
at the edge of the water, while the tide was rapidly advan- 
cing, 90 that he might compel the rude waves to retire 
from his dominions. But, of course, the billows heeded 
not his kingly commands, but soon dashed violently 
against his person; whereupon he called upon his servile 
flatterers to remark how feeble was the sway of the 
mightiest earthly king in comparison with the **King of 
kings,'' who alone deserves the adoration of mankind. 

J7. This humility of Canute was the more praiseworthy, 
as he was one of the most powerful monarchs of his time, 
being sovereign of Denmark and Norway as well as of 
England. In the latter part of his reign, he led an expe- 
dition against Malcolm, King of Scotland, who had 
jrefused to acknowledge himself a vassal for Cumberland, 
to the English crown; and soon reduced him to submis- 

8 o • Why did he marry Emma f How did he reign f 
86. What itoiy ii told of him 1 
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Bion (1031). He died a few years afterward (1035), leav- 
ing three sons, Har'dicanute, by his wife Emma, and 
Sweyn and Harold, by his former marriage. Hardica- 
nute was in possession of Denmark; Sweyn was crowned 
King of Norway; and Harold succeeded to the English 
tlirone. 

38. Harold obtained the throne after considerable 
opposition. Queen Emma desired that her son Hardi- 
canute should be made king, and in this was supported 
by the West Saxone, led by their great earl Godwin, who 
exerted a powerful influence at this time, and for some 
years afterward. Civil war was threatened; but it was 
averted by a compromise, Harold being accepted as the 
sovereign of all the English territories north of the 
Thames, and Hardicanute of those south of it; and as the 
latter was in Denmark, the government of his portion 
was left to Qaeen Emma and Earl Godwin. Hardicanute, 
however, neglected to assume the administration, and the 
people, tired of waiting for him, finally chose Harold to 
be king of all England (1037). 

39. Godwin was afterward gained over by Harold to his 
interest; for when Alfred and Edward, the two sons of 
Emma by King Ethelred, arrived in England from Nor- 
mandy on a visit to their mother, Godwin, with the conni- 
vance of the king, laid a plan for their destruction ; and 
one of them (Alfred) being seized by the king's servants, 
was put to death. Emma, with her other son, then fled the 
kingdom. This is the only act by which we are enabled to 
form a judgment of the character of Harold. His agility 
in running and walking gained for him the appellation of 
HarefooU He died after a very brief reign, little regretted 
by his subjects, and thus left the succession open to his 
brother Hsu*dicanute (1040). 

38* What opposition wm made to Harold! Who supported Hanlicanatef 
What compromtae was made T Why was it not carried oat f 
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10. Hardicanute was preparing to make a descent 
upon England^ to recoyer from Harold, by force of arms, 
his share of the kingdom, when he heard of the king's 
death. He immediately sailed to London, where he was 
received in triumph, and acknowledged king. Enraged at 
Harold for the murder of his brother, he caused his remains 
to be exhumed, and thrown into a fen ; but Godwin, who 
was accused of being an accomplice in the murder, was 
released, after taking the oath of compurgation.* He also 
conciliated the king by the present of a large ship splen- 
didly equipped, and manned by fourscore men, magnifi- 
cently armed. 

11. Hardicanute soon became very unpopular by his 
reckless and oppressive measures. Among the latter was 
the renewal of the imposition of Danegeld, to pay the 
expenses of the fleet which brought him from Denmark. 
The people of AVorcester having risen against the tax- 
gathers, he caused the city to be pillaged by the soldiers, 
and burnt to the ground. His reign, however, was very 
short; his death occurring two years after his accession, 
at the nuptial banquet of one of the Danish lords (1042). 
He derived his name Hardicanute from his robust constitu- 
tion, which, however, he prematurely impaired by his habits 
of intemperance. 

Saxov Eikos besiobed. 

12. Edward the Ck>iifessor. The opportunity offered 
to the English, by the death of Hardicanute, fco throw off 
the Danish yoke, was eagerly seized by them ; and Edward, 
brothor of Edmund Ironside, was at onco elected king. Earl 
Godwin, who had vigorously supported his claims to tho 
throne, became his chief adviser; and Edith, the earFs 

•Sees 9ft, pagafia 



40* Wli&t was done oy Haidicannte t How was he condHated by Godwin ? 

41 • How did he become anpopolarf How were the peoole of Woroeetai 
treated! His death? Why called Hardicanute ? 

49* Who became king ? Who was his chief adyiser ? His queen ? ms traa> 
mentof Emma? 
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daughter, was married to the king (1045). One of the 
first acts of Edward was to strip his mother Emma of the 
uiimense treasures which she had amassed; her neglect of 
himself and of his brother Alfred during their adverse for- 
tune, haying extinguished in his mind all filial affection or 
respect toward her. She was afterward kept in confinement 
at Winchester. 

13. Edward having been educated in Normandy, at the 
court of his grandfather, had acquired a yery great fond- 
ness for Norman society and manners ; and he soon dis- 
gusted his English subjects by the large number of his 
Norman followers, whom he had invited over, and ap- 
pointed to offices of dignity and importance, even the see 
of Canterbury being given to a Norman. He had also con- 
tracted a yery intimate friendship with his cousin William, 
the present duke of Normandy. Thus the language, cus- 
toms, and laws of that country soon became quite fashion- 
able in England. 

II. These proceedings were particularly offensive to Earl 
Oodwin, whose influence and authority had been second 
only to the king; the government of a large part of Eng- 
land haying been committed to him and his sonsSweyn and 
Harold. Siward, the great Danish earl of Northumbria, 
and Leofric, earl of Mercia, were the most powerful of the 
English nobles, next to Godwin. A quarrel with the Nor- 
mans soon occurred (1051). Eustace, count of Boulogne 
{boo-lone'), was on his return from a visit to the king, and at 
Dover had committed an act of violence against one of the 
inhabitants. The latter at once rose against the foreigners, 
and drove them from the place, some of them being killed. 
The count having complained to the king, the latter ordered 
Godwin to inflict severe punishment upon the people of 
Dover ; but he, throwing all the blame upon the Normans, 

43* How did Edward become onpopolarT His connection with William of 
Kormandv f The result ? 

44* What is said of Godwin ? What other nobles were inflaential t How dU 
a quairel with the Normona occur ? Wluit was the result T 
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refased to obey the royal mandate, and sammoned his 
forces to resist it 

If. Deserted, howerer, by the other nobles, he, with his 
ions, was compelled to flee ; and all his estates were confis- 
cated (1051). But the next year he succeeded in collecting 
.% large fleet; and sailing to London^ was received with so 
much enthusiasm by the people, that Edward was obliged 
to yield, and God^^in* and his sons (except Sweyn, who had 
been outlawed) W;ete restored to their honors and pos- 
sessions. Th^ dfajth of Godwin occurring soon after, Harf 
old succeeded to hid dignity and influence ; and by his 
modesty and affability acquired^ in a short time, the good- 
will of the king, very greatly increasing, in the same way, 
the number of his Mends and partisans. 

16. Edward having no children, sent to Huugary for 
Edward, called "the Outlaw,^* son of Edmund Ironside, in 
order to make him his successor ; but this prince died a 
short time after his arrival in England, leaving a young 
son, named Edgar. William of Normandy had visited his 
cousin Edward, and had been induced to aspire to the 
English throne, claiming that Edward had promised to 
bequeath it to him. But the people of England were too 
much attached to their gi*eat and good earl Harold, volun- 
tarily to permit a foreigner to rule over them; and all 
looked upon him as their future sovereign. 

47. William, therefore, feared Harold very much, as a rival ; 
and once, when the latter was on a visit to his court, he was 
compelled by the Norman duke to take an oath that he 
would sustain his claim to the throne ; and, to make the pledge 
more solemn, William secretly placed under the altar, on 
which Harold swore, the sacred relics of some of the most 
revered martyrs, which, after the oath had been taken, were 



4 Jl What was done by Godwin ? Who succeeded him ? 
4 6. Whom did Edward propose first as his heir? Whom next ? Who wm tiM 
^oplu^B choice f x 

47. What oath did William extort from Harold ? How? 
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shown hiiuu rBat oniiiB retum, he regarded not the oath« 
it haying been extorted from bim by yiolenqe. [Note 5.] 

18. Harold ^yaSfSucceQ^ful ux an important ezpediticn 
against tb^ Welsh ; and was also despatched to reduce the 
Northumbrians to submission., who bad reyolted against the 
goyemme^t of his brother Tostig. Finding, however, that 
Tostig had xuled with injustice and oppression, he aban- 
doned his cause, and yielded to the people the ruler whom 
they bad elected in his place. Tostig, therefore, greatly 
enraged against his brother, departed the kingdom, and 
took refuge in Flanders. A short time after this Edwari 
died (January 5th, 1066), haying, it is. said, recommended 
the council to choose Harold as his successor. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey,* which had been consecrated 
only a few days preyiously. 

19. This reign was prosperous and peaceful, not from 
any ability displayed by the monarch, but on account oi 
the circumstances in which he was placed. The Danes 
had ceased their incursions; and the troubles with the 
Welsh were soon extinguished by the energy and talent of 
Godwin and his son Harold. The virtues of Edward were 
rather those of the cloister than the court He was pious 
and beneficent, and earnestly endeavored to administer 
justice with impartiality, for which purpose he caused a 
very useful body of laws to be compiled. He was the first 
to touch for the scrofula (called the King's Evil) ; and for 
seyen centuries those afflicted with that disease were, at 
times, presented to the English monarchs to be cored in 
Uiis way. About a century after his death, Ed^iard was 
c:;nonized by the Pope, with the surname of " the Confes- 
sor." He was the last of the royal Saxon line ; but not 

* Thii ehnrch had been erected by Edward, and dedicated to St. Peter, fn act/rdacee witk 
Um faUnnctitm of Pope Leo U., at the oondition for reletaing Kdward from the dntjr of making 
a pllgriittage to Rome. 

48. What expeditions were condacted by Hiirold 1 What was his coane tow« 
lid his brother Tostig? Bdward's death f Where was he buried T ^ ^^ 

49* Why was his rdgn peaceftUT What is said of Edward's character! Thf 
**EioK*sBviir" When was Bdward canoniaed 7 
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tho last of the Sazon kings, smce th6 Sttzoai noUe Harold 
succeeded him. 

50. Bairold XL Edgar Atheling, son of Edward the 
OatlaWy was the only suryiying male of the royal line; bpt 
he was considered by the council too young to occupy the 
throne; and consequently Harold, son of Earl Godwin, 
was elected king, and crowned in Westminster, on the very 
day of king Edward's burial. William of Normandy was 
Tery indignant when he receiyed the news of this election, 
and sent an embassy to England to remind Harold of his 
oath, and to demand that he should at once resign the 
crown in his fayor. This being refused, he immediately 
prepared to make good his claim by force of arms. Harold 
had also to contend against his brother Tostig, who sought, 
with the aid of Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, to regain 
his power, and with a large army inyaded the north of 
England. Harold met the allied forces at Stamford Bridge 
and defeated them with great loss, both Tostig and the 
Norwegian monarch being slain (September 25th, 1066). 

51. Scarcely had he time to rejoice oyer this great yic- 
tory, when he received the intelligence that William had 
landed with a large and splendidly equipped army on the 
southern shore. With his accustomed energy and prompt- 
itude, he hastened by rapid marches to oppose this formid- 
able inyader ; but on a near approach to the enemy, found 
his forces much reduced by desertion, many being disaffected 
on account of an unsatisfactory distribution of the Norwe* 
gian spoils, and others discouraged by superstitious fore- 
bodings of defeat, on account of the solemn oath which 
Harold had violated, and for which he had been ezcom* 
municated by the pope. 

fi2. On this account Harold's brother, Gurth, endeavored 
to dissuade him from engaging with the enemy, urging the 

so. Wby wauB Harold made Unff f Wbat did WUUam of Nomuuidy do r VFbtA 
«ther enemy had Harold f Whal* Tietory did he gain f 
51 • What other conflict awaited him ? How were his ftwees weakened f 
52. Garth's adTioof WhatiBBaidofthe''Battt«orBmtlB8tr* Itadat^f 
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policy of wearing ont William's forces by delay ; but Har- 
old was too eager for battle, and too confident of victory to 
listen to this advice. The. spot on which this important 
conflict occurred was called Senlac (now Battle), nine miles 
from Hastings — ^the place near which William had landed* 
Harold posted his men advantageously to receive the on- 
set of the NormanSyWho advanced singing the ^'song of 
Roland:'' and for nine hours the battle raged with the 
utmost fury, both leaders displaying the greatest skill and 
valor. At last the brave Harold fell,* pierced in the eye 
with an arrow; and the English fled, leaving the Normans 
in possession of the fleld (October 14th, 1066). 

5S. Harold's two brothers were also among the slain, 
and with them likewise perished nearly all the nobility 
of the south of England. Harold's body was found with 
great difficulty, and was at first buried on the sea-shore ; 
but subsequently, it was disinterred, and by permission of 
th3 conqueror, deposited in the church which Harold had 
founded at Waltham, before he ascended the throne. Tliia 
event, commonly called the Battle of Hastings, termin- 
ated the rule of the Anglo-Saxons in England, and gave 
the kingdom to the Normans. 

Statb of Society among the Anglo-Saxon^s. 

fil. The great council of the nation, called the Witena- 
grnndt (meeting of the wilan, or wise men), by whom, as it 
will have been already observed, the kings were elected, 
was composed of representatives of the nobles and clergy 
and the great officers of the kingdom, such as the earls, 
aldermen, and thanes. The ceorlSf churls, or common peo- 
ple, had no voice therein ; neither were there deputies from 
the shires, or counties, or from the cities. Its assent was 

* Udmi ttw fpot when Hsrold fell, Wllliaai aftarwftrd founded BaUU Abb$9^ % cieh aad 
did >ma— for nuuiy jmxu. Its T0ii«nble rains ilUl remain. 



53. Who were among the slain f Harold*! remains r Result of Am battle t 
54* What was the wUenagemoi f Of whom composed 9 
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necessary for all laws> and the clergy took an infl aential part 
m its proceedings. 

55. Justice was administered principally in the shL'e-motef 
or county court, from which there was the right of appeaJ 
to the king. The finding of a verdict was assigned to 
twelye of the principal thanes (lowest order of nobles), 
who thus bore some resemblance to a modern jury. The 
accused cleared himself by his own oath, or those of others, 
called compurgators, who swore to his innocence. Without 
these, he was subjected to the ordeal (great judgment) ; 
that is, he was compelled to thrust his arm into boiling 
water, hold a piece of red-hot iron in his hand, or walk 
oyer burning ploughshares; and if at the end of three days 
no signs of injury appeared upon him, his innocence was 
deemed to be established. 

56. The dwellings of the Anglo-Saxons were constructed 
of wood, having, instead of a chimney, an aperture in the 
roof. The windows were of lattice-work, but sometimes were 
covered with a linen blind : in the houses of the rich they 
were often glazed. The floors were covered with rushes, 
and the walls sometimes hung with rich tapestry, embroi- 
dered with gold or colored thread, the women of this period 
being skilled in needlework. The furniture was very rude 
and simple ; stools, benches, and settees being used in place 
of chairs ; and these were made of wood, often curiously 
carved. Many of the vessels employed in eating and drink- 
ing were of silver and gold beautifully wrought. Drinking 
horns supplied the place of glass vessels. 

57. The Anglo-Saxons were hospitable, and fond of 
feasting and merriment; and at their banquets, the harp 
was passed around, that each, in turn, might contribute 
by his skill to the entertainment. Their amusements were 
active and exciting. Among the higher classes, hunt- 

55* How wai Jnetice administered t What were eompur^aiors f The Ord«<i 9 
56. Mliat is eaid of the dwellings of the Saxons f Their fomitara? Tbt 
irinkin^vessels ? 
67* Character of the Anglo-Saxons? Their amusements ? Thi ladies t 
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ing and hawking were fayorite sports; while the churl 
delighted in bear-baitings the feats of jugglers and turn* 
biers, and the songs of the gleeman, or minstrel. Back- 
gammon,* chess, and dice were also resorted to for more 
quiet pastime. The ladies were much occupied in spin- 
ning; hence the name spinster cojne to be applied to a 
j^ung unmarried woman. 

58. The foreign commerce of England during this period 
was considerable, London being the great emporium of 
the nation. Wool was the chief article of export, and was 
received back from the continent in fabrics of various kinds. 
Mints were established in some of the cities and towns, 
and many of the Anglo-Saxon coins still preserved exhibit 
remarkable skill. 

59. There were no means of diffusing knowledge. The 
monasteries were almost the only schools; and in these a 
very few persons received instruction in Greek, Latin, 
theology, and astronomy; also in some of the fine arts, the 
monks being often skilled in painting, music, and sculp- 
ture. They also spent much of their time in copying and 
illuminating books on vellum or parchment, which being 
executed with so much labor, were very costly, a consider- 
able fortune being requisite to obtain a few volumes. 

60. Little was done after Alfred's reign to encourage 
learning and science, the irruptions of the Danes prevent- 
ing any progressive efforts to cultivate the arts of peace. 
Almost the only characters conspicuous for their erudi- 
tion, during the i)eriod from Alfred's death to the close 
of the Anglo-Saxon sway, were Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and St. Dunstan, his successor;^ and the 
learning of these is only remarkable, as a. faint glim- 
taering amid the prevailing darkness. 

• Bmekgammoa—LttO* SaUU, wm • gwn« iay«nted bj tha Walik. 

58* Obmmefrc«t Chief export? Coinage t 

50* WhAt place of learning existed ? Branches of instmctlon t Fine arta t H 
laminated books t 

60* What prevented the promotion of learning ? Distingnished scholan ? Tha 
iagree of their attainments f 
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827. Bgbert 9 jeanL 

836. Btbelwolf. 22 " 

858. Bthelbald and Bthelb«rt 9 «* 

860. Bthelbert 6 * 

866. Bthelred X 6 * 

871. Alfrtd the Great 80 *" 

901. Bdward the Blder 24 ** 

925. Athelstan 16 " 

941. Bdmund 6 « 

946. Bdred 9 •• 

955. Bdwy 4 " 

959 Bdgar 16 •• 

975. Bdward the BSartyr 8 " 

978. Bthelred n. (the Unready) 88 ** 

t016. Edmnnd Ironiide 7 months 

" Canute 19 years. 

1035. Harold Barefoot 4i " 

1040. Hardioanute 2 •* 

1042. Bdward the OonfeMor. 23^ " 

1066. Harold H 9month& 
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Bdmnnd Ironside. Bd|prard the Confessor 



I^OTES. 

1. IluiUlt Dominions In Bngland (p. 88, 1 12).— ^* Alfred nerei snbdaed 
the Danes, nor became maAter or the whole kingdom. The ThameB, the Lea, the 
Ouse, and the Roman road call^ Watling-street determlaed the limits of Alfred^s 
dominions. To the northeast of this boondary were spread the invaders, still 
denominated the wm^Ui of East Anglia and Northnmberland ; a name terribly ex- 
pressive of foreign confederacy without melting into the mass of their subject pop- 
nlation. Three able and active sovereigns— Bdward, Athelstan, and Edmund, the 
successors of AIfred~parsned the course of victory, and Anally rendered the English 
monarchy coextensive with the present limits of England: Tet even Edgar, the 
most powerftd of the Anglo-Saxon kings, did not venture to mter&re with the l^al 
customs of his Danish subjects/^— iToflam'tf Middle Ages. 

2« Alflred the Great (p. 84, 1 16).— "King Alfred founded schools ; he patient- 
ly heard causes himself in his courts of justice ; the great desires of his heart were, 
to do right to all his subjects, and to leave England better, wiser, happier, in all 
ways, than he found it. His industry in these efforts was quite astonishing. Every 
day he divided into certain portions, and in each portion devoted himself to a cer- 
tain pursuit That he might divide his time exactly, he had wax torches or candles 
made, which were aB of the same sise, were notched across at regular distances, and 
were always kept burning. Thus, as the candles burnt down, he divided the day 
into notches, almost as accurately as we now divide it into hours with the clock. 
He had the candles put into cases formed of wood and white horn ; and these were 
the first lanthoms ever made in England. All this time he was afflicted with a terri- 
ble unknown disease, which caused him violent and frequent pain, that nothing 
could relieve. He bore it, as he had borne aU the troubles of his life, like a brave 
good man, until he was fifty-three years old ; and then, having reigned thirty years, 
he died. He died in the year nine hundred and one ; but, long ago as that is, his 
fgime and the love and gratitude with which his subjects regarded him are freshly 
remembered to the present hon.rJ'^—lHckena'^e OMUTe History qf England. 

3. Assassination of XSd-vrard the Martyr (p. 88, ^ 34).—" Elfrida had a 
son named Ethelred, for whom she claimed the throne ; but Dunstan did not choose 
to fovor him, and he made Edward king. The boy was hunting one day, down in 
Dorsetshire, when he rode near to Corfe Castle, where Blfrida and Ethelred lived. 
Wishing to see them kindly, he rode away from his attendants and galloped to the 
castle gate, where he arrived at twilight, and blew his hunting-horn. ^ You are 
welcome, dear King,* said Elfrida, coming out, with her brightest smiles. * Pray 
you, dismount and enter.* * Not so, dear madam,* said the king. * My company 
will miss me, and fear that I have met with some harm. Please you, give me a cup 
of wine, that I may drink here, in the saddle, to you and to my little brother, and 
so ride away with the good speed I have made in riding here.* Elfrida, going in to 
bring the win«, whispered to an armed servant, one of her attendants, who stole 
out of the darkening gateway, and crept round behind the king^s horse. As the 
king raised the cup to his lips, saying, ' Health I * to the wicked woman who was 
smiling on him, and to his innocent brother whose hand she held in hers, and who 
was only ten years old, Ihis armed man made a spring and stabbed him in the back. 
He dropped the cup and spurred his horse away ; but, soon Ihinting with loss of 
blood, dropped from the saddle, and in his fall entangled one of his feet in the stir 

p. 58 



NOTES. 

rnp. The IHghtened horse dauhed on ; trailing his rider^s cnrls npon the gronnd ; 
dragsring his smooth young fiu:e through ruts, and stones, and briers, and fallen 
leaves, and mud ; nntU the hunters, tracking the animal's coarse by the ktng*s 
blood, caught his bridle, and released the disfignred body/'~iMcfon«*« CMkTs 
History qf EngUmd, . 

4* MasMicr« of St. Brlce (p. 89, 1 28).—** In this year, a certain Hnna, King 
Bthelred*B chief military commander, an ondaontad and warlike man, beholding 
the insolence of the Danes— who after the establishment of peace had grown strong 
Ihronghoat the whole of England, presuming to insult the wives and daughters of 
the nobles of the kingdom— came in mnch distress to the king and made bis doleltal 
complaint before him. Greatly moved thereat, the king, by the advice of the same 
Bona, sent letters into all parts of the kingdom, commanding all the people that, on 
one day, the feast of St. Brioe the bishop, they should rise and put to death all the 
Danes settled in England, leaving none surviving, so that the whole English nation 
might once and for ever bo freed fh>m Danish oppression. And so the Danes, who 
a little before had made a league with the English, and had sworn to live peaceably 
with them, were shamefblly slain, and their wives and little ones dashed against 
the posts of their houses. The decree was mercilessly carried into effect in the 
city of London, insomuch that a number of Danes who had fled to a church for 
refhgS were all butchered before the very altars. But some Danish youths, flying 
on board a vessel, escaped to Denmark, and reported to King Sweyn the bloody 
end of his people. Moved to tears thereat, he called together all the nobles of his 
kingdom, and making known to them what had happened, inquired of them dili- 
gently what they advised to be done ; whereupon they all with one acclamation 
determined that the blood of their kinsmen and fiiends should be revenged."-* 
Moger <^ Wendover-^I^otoen qf SUtory. 

6. Harold's Omth. (p. 48, ^ 47).—** In the town of Avranchet, or in that of 
Bayenx— Ibr the testimonials vary with regard to the place— Duke William con- 
voked a great council of the lords and barons of Normandy. The day before that 
fixed for the assembly, William caused to be brought from all places around bones 
and relics of saints, sufficient to fill a great chest, or cask, which was placed in the 
hall of council, and covered with cloth of gold. When, the duke had taken his seat 
in the chair of state, holding a drawn sword in his hand, crowned with a circlet of 
gems, and surrounded by the crowd of Norman chiefe, amongst whom was the 
Saxon, two little caskets of relics were brought and laid upon the cask of relics. 
William then said : * Harold, I require thee before this noble assembly to confirm 
by oath the promises thou hast made me, viz., to assist me in obtaining the king- 
dom of England after King Edward*s death, to marry my daughter Adela, and to 
send me thy sister, that I may give her to one of my followers I * The Englishman, 
once more taken by surprise, and not daring to deny his own words, approached 
the two reliquaries with a troubled air, laid his hand upon them, and swore to exe- 
cute, to the utmost of his power, his agreement with the duke, if he lived, and with 
Ood^fl help., The whole assembly repeated, * May Qod b€ thy help / * William ini' 
mediately made a sign, on which the cloth of gold was removed, and discovered the 
bones and skeletons which filled the cask to the brim, and which the son of God- 
win had sworn upon without knowing it. The Norman historians say that he 
shuddered, and his countenance changed at the sight of this enormous heap. Har- 
old soon after departed, taking with him his nephew, but was compelled to leave 
his younger brother behind him in the power of the Duke of Normandy."— TTii^rryV 
BMary qf England. 

» 
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BKVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAfll 

1. Give the early history of Egbert, king of Wessez. 9ft-S8 

S. Whatflirthei acconnt can yon give of himt 8&-29 

S. Give the early history of Mercia, East Anglia, and Northnmbria. 9S>S&-M 

4. Of the first invasions of England by the Danes? ; 89 

& Who was Bthelwolf, and what was his character ? f^-Vi 

8 Give an accoont of the troubles he had with the Danes 60 

7. What other events of his life can. yon mention? M 

8. How many and what sons of Bthelwolf became kings? SS 

9. State all yon can in relation to Bthelbald 30 

10. State all yon can in relation to Ethelbert W 

11 . What division of England was made in EthelwolTs reign ? 80 

13. How did it originate, continae, and end ? SC 

13. Give an account of the reign of Ethelred 81 

14. Under what circnmstances did AlAred become king? 81 

15. What early troabics did Alfred have with the Danes ? 81*^ 

16. Give the account in connection with Gnthmm ^ 8*2-88 

17. Whatvarionspeacemeaenresdid Alfred adopt? 83 

18. Give an account of his contest with Hastings • ' 83 

19. Why was he entitled to be called ^'Alfred the Great?'' 83-84 

50. State Ihlly what he did to benefit his people 84 

51. Now give a fhll account of his contest with the Danes. 81-8i-88 

32. Name the important events of the reign of Alfred the Great 81—84 

S3. Who was Edward the Elder, and what wa9 his character ? 84-35 

84. What troubles did he have with his nephew, Ethelwold ? 84 

35. Give an account of his contests with the Danes 84-85 

86. What dominion did Edward hold at his death ? 85 

87. Give the steps by which his successes were secured 85 

88. Name the important events in the reign of Edward the Elder 84-85 

89. What stmsofBdward the Elder became kingaf.... 53 

80. Give an account of Athelstan and the events of his reign 85 

81. Of Edmund and the events of his reign 8&-86 

83. Of Edred and the events of his reign 86 

88. Of Edwy and the events of his reign 86-87 

84. Who was Edgar, and what was his character?.. 83-87 

85. Give an account of the events of his reign 87-38 
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88. State all yon can of Dnnstan 86-37-38, Note, p. 88 

89 Give an account of Ethelred's contests with the Danes 8S-89 -40 
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48. Of Swcyn, king of Denmark 40 

44. Of Canute, Sweyn's son 40-41-43-48 

45. State the events in detail which made Canute king of England. 40-41 

46. Who was Harold, and what were the events of his reign ? , 43 

47 State what yon can of Hardlcanute and the events of his reign 48-44 

48. Give an acoonnt of Queen Emma, 43^48-ffi 

49. Of Edward the Confessor and the events of his reign 44-48 

fiO. Of HiioldU and the events of his reign 48-41 
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sbotion ii. 
Thb Nobmax Fahilt. 

BUending from (hsAceemon of WtUiam the Conqueror (1066 to Oi 

death qf aophen (1154). 

lOM '* William L (surnamed the Conqueror). Aftef 
to the disastrous battle of Hastings, the English found 
*^®'' they could make no successful opposition to the vic- 
tor; and therefore as soon as he approached London, all the 
chief nobility, with Edgar Atheling himself, who on the first 
intelligence of Harold's death had been proclaimed king, 
came into his camp and offered Iiim submission. On the 
Christmas following, he was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, in the presence of the English and Norman nobles, 
both of whom with acclamations accepted him as their 
soyereign. Indeed, the shouts were so yociferous that the 
Normans outside, thinking their leader was suffering 
violence, assaulted the populace and set fire to the city, 
occasioning a tumult wlilch the newly-crowned king found 
it difficult to subdue. 

2. Having thus secured the fruits of his great victory, 
he commenced the government of his new subjects with 
justice and lenity, treating even Edgar, the heir of the 
royal Saxon line, with kindness, as being the nephew of 
his friend and benefactor, Edward the Confessor. He was, 

Map QuB8 T ioi i8.~(PrqgregirfTe Map, No. 4.) What were the booudarlee of 
England at the period referred to ? what were Its chief divieiong ? Where waa 
Weseex t Mercia t East Anglia t Northambrla t Where was Cornwall t Dev- 
onHhire t Somersetshire T Berkshire t Sussex ? Essex t Dorsetshire ? Nor- 
Iblk? Suffolk^ North Wales? South Wales? What were the boundaries of 
Scotland ? Waere were the settlements of the Northmen ? What is the situation 
of Dover? Hastings? Senlac? Waltham? Winchester? Exeter? Bristol? 
Gloucester? Norwich? Oxford? Warwick? Durham? Cardiir? Where waa 
Stamford Bridge ? 

1 • What was the conduct of the English after the battle of Hastings ? Whea 
and where was William crowned ? What tumult occurred ? 

S. What was the conduct of William at ilrst ? How did he reward hla fcHov 
era? II hat precaatkma did ha take ? 
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hoverer, careful to reward his folloffers vith the coufis- 
catcd estatee of the Saxon nobles, and omitted no prccan- 
tion necessai; to confirm his anthori^, and protect his gov- 
emment against revolt He disarmed the citj of London 
and snch other places as appeared most formidable, bniU 
citadels to OTerawe the inhabitants, and kept himself con- 
stantly in readiness to repel an; hostile attack. 



S. The people, notwitbetandiag all this, eagerly vatched 
for a fitTorable opportunity to reooyer their lost liberties; 
and dnring the absence of William, the year after bis coro- 
nation, ho being in Normandy, secret conspiracies were en • 

I. Wl»totean«d daring Tinian'! abHoiar WtutlevxwMllnMdt 
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tered into against his goyemment, and hostilities broke 
oat in many phices (106)'). Many of those who had been 
depriyed of their lands by the Conqueror banded together, 
and keeping themselyes concealed in woods and marshes, 
made hayoc of all the Normans that came within their 
teach. The Saxon nobles, including Edgar Atheling and 
the sons of Harold who had fled to Ireland, with Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Denmark, formed a 
league for the purpose of driyiiig the Normaas out of 
England (1068). [See Note 1, end of the Section.'] 

4. With his accustomed vigor and celerity, William, on 
hearing of these eyents, hastened from Normandy, and at 
once took measures to quell this formidable insurrection. 
The sons of Harold were defeated on their landing upon 
the western coast; and York, the only fortress in the 
north, being captured by William, the conspirators fled, 
and haying concluded a peace with Malcolm, the king 
found his conquest of England more fully confirmed than 
eyer. Similar outbreaks occurring the next year in North- 
umbria, and being subdued, William ruthlessly ordered 
the fertile country, extending sixty miles north of the 
number, to be laid waste; and so thoroughly was the 
mandate obeyed, that at least 100,000 persons perished, 
and for several years afterward scarcely an inhabitant 
could be found in that part of the country. 

5. The Anglo-Saxons were now excluded from all ofiSces 
both in the state and in the church; and William 
surrounded himself with Norman lords, whom he had 
enriched with the confiscated estates of those implicated 
in the late insurrections. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was degraded from his dignity on frivolous charges, and 
Lanfranc, a Milanese monk, distinguished for his piety and 
learning, was promoted to the vacant see (1070). The Nor- 

4* How was the rebellion rabdaed? What similar ontbieaki oocarred? Hon 
were they prerented for the fhtnre f 

5. How were the An^^lo-SaxonB treated? What la Bald of the Arnfaliiabopol 
Caaterhory ? The Norman nobles and the Saxons ? 
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man nobles built castles in every part of the kingdom to 
protect their newly-acquired estates; and the Saxon people 
were reduced to the condition of serfs. [N^otes 2, 3, and 5. ] 
6* William was passionately fond of hunting, and passed 
the severest laws to protect the game, making the pun- 
ishment for killing a deer or a wild boar greater than for 
killing a human being. In order to make a new forest 
near his palace at Winchester, be laid waste a tract of 
country extending thirty miles, driving out the inhabit- 
ants, demolishing houses and even churches, but making 
no compensation for the injury (1081). He also obliged 
the people to extinguish their fires and candles at a certain 
hour, on the ringing of a bell, called the curfew {couvre 
feu — cover the fire). This requirement was to the English 
a badge of servitude, although in Normandy, the practice 
had long been observed as a precaution against fires.'*' 

7. The latter part of William's life was made unhappy 
by domestic troubles. His eldest son Bobert made war 
apon him in Normandy ; and on one occasion, tiie king's 
face being concealed by his helmet, a combat occurred 
between Eobert and his father, in which the latter was 
unhorsed, and would have been slain, had not his voice 
disclosed in time to his rebellious son the dreadful crime 
which he was about to commit. Struck with horror at the 
event, Robert immediately submitted; but it was not until 
some time afterward that the king consented to pardon 
him. 

8. William's death was caused by a severe injury which 
he received during an invasion of France. Philip, king of 
that country, had offended him by some insulting words 
which he had used concerning him, and was suspected also 
of having instigated an attack which had been made on 
Normandy by some of the French barons. • William in re« 

* See Notes fi and 6, end of the Section. 



6« What is BMd of Uie same-laws f The New Forest T The Cnrfew T 

7« What domestic IroaDles had William ? What is said of his son Bobert I 

8« What caased the king^s death t What is said of hia remorse * 

3* 
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?enge carried ifire and sword into the French territories/ 
and haying taken the city of Nantes^ he laid it in ashes. 
As he rode through the town^ his horse stepping on somo 
burning embers^ plunged so violently, that he threw his 
rider on the pommel of the saddle, and inflicted a mortal 
huri The Conqueror died a few weeks afterward near 
fiouen, filled with remorse, it is said, for the many wicked 
and cruel acts which he had committed (1087). 

9. William left Normandy and Maine to his eldest son, 
Bobert ; directed that his third son, William, should receive 
the English crown; and bequeathed to his other son, Henry, 
5,000 pounds of silver. His second son, Sichard, had 
been killed while hunting in the New Forest At his 
death the Norman power had become firmly established 
in England, the former inhabitants being reduced to a 
condition of total subjection. In accordance with the Feudal 
System, most of the lands had been parcelled out among 
the followers of the Conqueror, they in like manner divid- 
ing them among their dependents, on the sole condition of 
performing the duties of vassalage.* The introduction of 
this i^stem into England was one of the results of the 
Norman conquest. 

10. The year before William^s death, a register was com- 
pleted of all the estates in the kingdom, showing the extent, 
nature, and divisions of all the landed property in the 
several counties, with the products of each, and the woods, 
mines, &c., contained therein. This ifiaportant compilation 
was called " Domesday Book.** It is still extant, and in 
1783 was printed by the English government. From facts 
furnished by this record, it is computed that the number 

of families in England during this reign was about 300,000, 

- - 

.. * i?I*7 ^^?^ ^ '*®"P* ^, ^ homtee to hin snperior. Unarmed, and with bare bead, he 
knelt before mm, and pnttiuR his bands in those of his iord, promised to be " his man" thenc» 
forward, and to Mrre uim faitbfiilljr for the lands which be held. 

9« WlUUm^sbeqnestotohiflBonst How wm his son Richaid killed! Wbatwat 
**^S SP^S?*"* ®' BMland at ttie death of William ! What was the Fendai System t 
1 0. What was nomesday Book ? Popahttion of Kngland at that time } 
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and that the population probably amounted to but littk 
oyer a million. ISee Note 7, end of the Section.] 
I0§7 11* William II. (suman^ RufuSy the Bed, from 
to che color of his hair). Before the intelligence of the 
1100 Conqueror's death had reached England, William 
ftrrived, and taking possession of some of the strongest 
brtresses, and of the royal treasure, was easily enabled to 
4btain the crown, which, to prerent resistance, the primate 
Lanfranc and the principal nobility promptly conferred upon 
him. The Norman barons, however, disliked him, and en- 
tered into conspiracy to dethrone him in favor of Bobert ; but 
he craftily won over his English subjects by fair promises, 
and through their aid entirely thwarted the plots of his 
enemies, who were obliged to flee into Normandy. 

12. Indignant at Bobert, as the instigator of this rebel- 
lion, he in revenge invaded Normandy; but an accommo- 
dation was soon entered into between the two brothers, 
who then united their forces against Prince Henry, and 
besieged him in a strong fortress which he had seized on 
the coast of Normandy. The prince was soon obliged to 
submit, and being deprived of his patrimony, wandered 
about for some time in great poverty and distress. Wil- 
liam, assisted by Bobert, then made war upon Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, and compelled him to accept terms of 
peace, the Scottish king consenting to do homage to Wil- 
liam, and to relinquish Cumberland, which thereafter 
became an English county (1091). 

13. About this time the first crusade was preached, and 
Bobert, wishing to join it, mortgaged to William the duchy 
of Normandy for five years, receiving therefor a large sum, 
which the English king obtained by means of forced levies 
upon his subjects, even compelling the convents to melt 
their plate in order to furnish their quota. Indeed, Wil- 

11. How did William IL obtain the crown t Opposition made by the noblea f 
l%m What qoarrels with hia brothers ensued? War with Kalcoim, king of 
Scotland f 
1 8« How did William obtain Normandy t His lore of mon^ f 
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liam showed, in his desire to obtain money, no religions 
feeling or respect for the Ohurch. After the death of Lau< 
franc he neglected to appoint a successor, so that he might 
keep for his own use the reyenues of Canterbury, ar. d failed, 
in like manner, to fill other vacant bishoprics. 

14. At last, falling sick, he, in a fit of remorse, sent to 
Normandy for An'selm, an abbot much celebrated for 
learning and piety, and persuaded him to accept the pri- 
macy; but when he recorered his health he prosecuted 
his schemes of rapine with as much yiolence as before. 
This brought on a contest between him and Anselm, the 
latter boldly defending the reyenues of the Ohurch against 
the king's injustice and rapacity. The struggle, howeyer, 
ended in the retirement of Anselm to Bome, where he was 
receiyed by the pope with eyery mark of respect 

15. The taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders prompted 
other princes to embark in the enterprise ; and William, duke 
of Guienne {ghe-en') and count of Poitiers [poi-tersf), had 
agreed to mortgage all his dominions to the king of England 
in order to raise money for the purpose. The latter was about 
sailing with a fleet and army to pay the money and take pos- 
session of these rich provinces, when his reign was suddenly 
terminated. While hunting in the New Forest, he was shot 
with an arrow ; according to the popular account, accident- 
ally, by his companion Walter Tyrrel ;* but, as some suspect, 
by the unseen hand of an assassin. He was found dead in the 
forest by a poor charcoal burner, and carried by him to the 
cathedral at Winchester, where he was buried (1100). At 
his death he was 42 years of age, and had reigned 13. 

16. The character of William Bufus is chiefly remark* 
able for despotism, rapacity, and debauchery. His temper 

* A French gentleman, remarkable for his tkill In archery. After the death of the king, hf 
fled to France; but solemnly asserted his Innocence, even when he might have eonfeFMahii 
guilt with safety. He afterward went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

1 4* What led to the quarrel with Anselm f Its termination f 

15* Mortgage of Qalenne, &c. ? What aocoont is given of William's dea'h and 

burial? His age? 
16. What is said of his charaotort What atmetiirM were erected f PopvUi 

feeling with regard to his death t 
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was extremely yiolent, and his manners haughty and fierce. 
He inherited some of the talents of his father, but was 
more perfidious and cruel. In person ^e was short and 
corpulent, with a remarkably fiorid complexion. He 
built a new bridge across the Thames at London, sur- 
rounded the tower with a wall, and erected Westminster 
Hall, which still remains a noble specimen of the archi 
tecture of the time. WiUiam was the third of his race 
that had perished in the New Forest, — a circumstance 
regarded by the people as the just vengeance of Heaven for 
the cruelty of the Conqueror in expelling the inhabitants 
from their homes in order that he might indulge his pas- 
sion for hunting. 

1100 17. Henry I. (sumamed Beauderc {bO'€lerk)^the 
to Scholar), Henry was in the forest, engaged in hunt- 
1135 ing, when he heard of his brother^s death; and hast- 
ening to Winchester, he obtained possession of the royal 
treasures, and thus secured his succession to the throne, 
notwithstanding the just claims of his elder brother Sobert, 
then on his return from the Holy Land. He was crowned 
at Westminster the third day after William's death. One 
of his first acts was the publication of a charter of liber- 
ties, in which he granted to the Church and the barons 
certain privileges, and promised to the people to restore 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, conferring at the same 
time special immunities on the citizens of London. The 
forest laws were, however, retained in all their severity. 

18. Still further to gain the respect and good-will of the 
nation, he recalled Archbishop Anselm, and married 
Matilda, daughter of the king of Scotland, and niece of 
Edgar Atheling. This Saxon princess was particularly 
dear to the English, and her marriage with the king was 
the cause of great rejoicing to them. She was beautiful 



1 7. How did Henry obtain the throne T His lint acts t 
18* W1m> wm recalled t The klnfi^'e marriage! What la taid of MatOdHf 
What was dene by Robert? 
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and amiable^ winning from the Saxon chroniclers the 
appellation of Maud the Good. Meanwhile^ Bobert had 
returned to Kormandy, and haying laid claim to the 
English throne, determined to make it good by force of 
arms, being encouraged in the enterprise by many of the 
Norman barons. He landed in England with his forces, 
and Henry advanced with an army to meet him; but, 
through the influence of Anselm, peace was made be- 
tween the brothers, Bobert, who was easy and good- 
natured, giving up all claim to England for a pension 
of 3000 marks (1101). [See Note 8, e7id of the Section.'] 

19. Robert's dissoluteness, indiscretion, and neglect soon 
afforded a pretext to Henry to invade Normandy, which, 
under the misrule of Bobert, had become a scene of 
violence and. anarchy. He gained a great victory over 
Bobert, made a complete conquest of the duchy, and 
carried his unfortunate brother a prisoner to England 
(1106). Bobert remained a captive at Cardiff, in 
Wales, until his death, twenty-eight years afterward; 
having, it is said, in the early part of his confinement, 
been deprived of sight by his cruel brother, for an attempt 
to escape. Edgar Atheling, who had fought with Bobert, 
was also made a prisoner; but Henry soon restored him to 
liberty, and settled a pension on him. He lived to a good 
old age in England, totally neglected and forgotten. 

20. Boberf s son William (called Fitz-Bobert) was also 
spared, and afterward gave the king considerable trouble; 
for the king of France, uniting with the counts of Anjou 
and Flanders in support of his cause, invaded Normandy, 
and took many towns and castles. In the wars which 
ensued, Henry was generally successful; but it was not 
until William Fitz-Bobert's death (1128) that he was 
released from anxiety on his account Pi*evious to this 



19. Farther history of Robert! Of Bdm Atheling? 

20* What is iaid of Robertas son? what domestic calamitT happ^'Ged tt 
Pen*7 * Its effect npon him and on the people? 
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he suffered a terrible blow in the loss of his only son, 
William, who perished by shipwreck on his return from 
Normandy (1120). Henry fainted away when he received 
the sad news; and from that moment, it is said, he lost all 
cheerfulness, and was never seen to smile. The loss of 
Prince William was a source of joy to the English; for he 
was a cruel and dissolute young man, and had boasted 
that when he came to the throne he would yoke his Eng- 
lish subjects to the plough like oxen. 

21. The king being without male heirs, made the barons 
take an oath of fealty to his daughter Matilda, who had been 
married first to Henry Y., emperor of Germany, but was now 
the wife of Geoffirey Plantagenet,* son of the earl of Anjou. 
Henry's death occurred, a few years after, in Normandy, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age and the thirty-fifth of 
his reign (1135). His character resembled that of hia 
father, in the great qualities of body and mind which en- 
abled him to acquire the throne, and to administer the 
government with vigor and address. His person was manly, 
his countenance engaging, his eyes clear and penetrating. 
His unusual progress in literature had obtained for him 
the surname of Beauclercy the Scholar. He was afterward 
styled the "Lion of Justice," from the severity with which 
he punished offenders against the laws. His private life 
was, however, very immoral; and he was so deceitful and 
treacherous, that even his favorites mistrusted him. 
1135 22. Stephen. Notwithstanding the oath which 

to the barons had taken in favor of Matilda, Stephen, a 
1154 grandson of William the Conqueror, and son of the 
count of Blois {bltoah), found little difficulty in obtaining the 
throne. With the royal treasures he hired great numbers of 

* Plantoffmel neftnt. In French, hroom-pkmt ; and was given as a snmame to this family, tt 
ll Mdd, becanae oa« of thair aneeatora had done pananca by sooiur^ng himaalf with twigs ol 
ttM* jitmL Pronooaead PUm-iaf'-^-fuL 

SI • To whom were the bwons compelled to swear fealtjf What to said of 
Henries death f His character t Why was he styled Seemderef What otbei 
BPFuktlQadldhereceiTet Why? mspriTateUlbr 

m Who oMained the throne f What measures did Stephec take T Heti Jt f 
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foreign soldiers, in order to secure himself in possession 
of tho kingdom; and to satisfy the people, issued a liberal 
charter of privileges. To induce the nobles to submit 
to his usurped authority, he granted them permission to 
fortify their castles; and all England was, accordingly, 
filled with these fortresses, garrisoned by the vassals of 
their proprietors, or by licentious soldiers gathered from 
all parts of Europe, who made the country a scene of 
rapine and desolation. 

23. The king of Scotland, in defence of his niece's title, 
invaded the northern counties, and committed the most 
barbarous devastations. He was, however, defeated *in the 
great battle of the Standardy so called from a high cru- 
cifix carried by the English as a military ensign (1138). 
The next year, Matilda, encouraged by some of the Eng- 
lish prelates, with whom Stephen had quarrelled, landed in 
England with a small retinue, and was soon joined by 
many of the barons. Civil war ensued, occasioning the 
most dreadful anarchy and disorder. Licensed robbers 
sallied forth day and night from the castles of the nobles, 
and committed every species of lawless violence upon the 
defenceless people. Villages and cities were burned, tho 
lands remained untilled, and famine and pestilence swejot 
away both the spoilers and their victims. 

21. At length, after several conflicts, Stephen was 
defeated near Lincoln, and made prisoner (114:1). The 
claims of Matilda were solemnly recognized by the clergy; 
but her imperious behavior soon disgusted all parties, 
and she was finally compelled to flee into Normandy, after 
several years of war (1146). The king, who had previ- 
ously been released, was now restored. A few years after- 
ward his right was again assailed by Henry, son of 
Matilda, who had acquired Normandy and Maine from hia 

23. What invasion occarredt BatUe of the Standard? What caneed civQ 
war! Its effects! 

34. What happened to Stephen? What was fhe conduct of Matilda? What 
(uUowed ? What Is aid of Henry ? Wha treaty was made ? 
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mother; from his father by inheritance, Anjou {ahn'joo} 
and Toa-raine'; and by his marriage with Eleanor, the 
divorced queen of Prance, Gnienne, Poitou {pwah-too'), 
and several other provinces. Encouraged by these great 
possessions, he invaded England, but after gaining some 
advantages over Stephen, he was induced to make a treaty, 
by which, upon the death of the king, he was to succeed to 
the throne (1153). This event occurred the following year. 

State op Society tJi^^DEB T^as Noeman Kii^^GS. 

25. The Norman Conquest wrought many great changes 
in the social as well as political condition of the people. 
Among these, the establishment of the Feudal System was 
the most considerable; which system continued to exist in 
England during about four centuries. Something like 
feudal tenures had existed among the Saxons; but they 
were only of a special or exceptional character. William 
made them universal, and based upon them the whole 
framework of his political system. In accordance with 
this system, the title of all the land was possessed by the 
king, who assigned certain portions to the nobles or 
barons, by whom these were subdivided among the next 
lower class, partly consisting of the Saxon thanes, or 
franklinSy as they were called by the Normans; and 
these again distributed them among their dependents. 
Thus, in each case, the title was made to depend upon 
the relation of the vassal to his superior. 

26. This peculiar relation was established for the pur- 
pose of obtaining and preserving military strength; and 
was admirably adapted to this end. Thus, when the king 
needed an army he summoned his barons, who in like 
manner called upon their vassals, and they at once made 
a similar demand upon their dependents; so that, with 



25* Changes ^ronc^t br the Norinai) congnest? The Feudal SyBtem ! 
36. Objects ol the rendal System t The barons f 
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wonderful promptitade^ the whole force of the nation waa 
brought into the field. The barons liyed on their estates 
almost with the power of sovereign princes^ each haying 
his conrt and train of dependents, and protected by his 
strong castle against all attacks. 

27. These feudal castles soon became a striking feature 
of the Norman period, their whole appearance indicating 
that the only objects of their construction were strength 
and security. They were surrounded by walls often more 
than twelve feet high,, within which was a lofty tower 
called the Keep^ whose massive walls, pierced with small 
windows or loop-holes, defied the fiercest assault Here 
the baron lived, and here was stored the property of 
the castle. Under it, was a gloomy dungeon in which 
those, who had offended its haughty master were thrusti 
and often left to die of famine. The ruins of some of these 
castles still exist 

28. The most numerous class in England were the 
Saxon churls, or, as called by the Normans, villains. 
These were farmers, and were obliged to place themselves 
under the protection of some noble, as otherwise they 
might be seized as robbers. They were bound to reside 
on the lands which they held from their lords, unless per- 
mitted to leave them. Next below these, were the serfs, who 
were in all respects bondmen, being attached to the soil, 
and subject to the will of their masters The number 
of these registered in Domesday Book amounts to 25,000. 

29. Closely connected with feudalism, was the peculiar 
institution entitled Chivalry, or Knighthood, The former 
constituted the basis of the political system, the latter was 
of a moral and social character. It was a singular com-* 
bination of religion, military valor, and gallantry; and for 
several centuries exercised a prevailing influence upon the 

ST* The feudal castlee f How were th^ oomtnicted f 
28. DUferent dastes of sodetjt Number of sezHi aocordlu to Domeedaw 
Book? 
39. C^ *«a1rf t or knighthood f Its oilsin ? How affeeted bj the Crasades y 
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manner^ ciutoms, and opinions of all classes of the peo* 
pie. Although its origin can be faintly discerned in th« 
institutions and practices of the German and Gothjo na» 
tionSy its full development was not reached till the eleventh 
or twelfth centuiy, being rapidly matured by the Gru« 
sadesy from which it received a strong religious character. 
80s. Those destined for knighthood received, from their 
earliest years, a peculiar training. The first degree was 
that of p<ige (called sometimes child or varlst) : after the 
age of fourteen, the page might be made an esquire^ and 
was allowed to bear arms. He was then kept in constant 
service, waiting upon the master and mistress of the castle, 
and acquiring habits of perfect obedience and courtesy. 
Every care was taken to impress indelibly upon his mind 
a love of chivalry, — that is, a devotion to feats of arms in 
behalf of the weak and oppressed, or in vindication of 
religion, and the honor and virtue of the female sex. 

81. By means of this training, he was prepared to vq 
ceive his golden spurs, and to take the vows of a knight. 
The candidate for this honor was obliged, the night before 
receiving it, to hold his vigil; that is, he kept silent watch 
within some gloomy chapel over the arms which he was 
about to assume. The chief of these was the lance, be- 
sides which he had a two-handed sword, the '^ dagger of 
mercy," and sometimes a battle-axe or mace. He was 
clad from head to foot in armor, consisting of plates of 
metal riveted together, and worn over a dress of soft 
leather. His helmet bore a crest, ornamented by favors 
bestowed by the lady of his knightly devotion, and on 
his triangular shield was a coat of arms. 

82. The display of chivalry was not confined to the bat- 
ile-field, but found a frequent occasion in the tournament 

or joust— the highest species of amusement of this period 
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It consisted of fierce personal contests, held in an enclosed 
space called the KstSy around which, in galleries, sat the 
nobles and ladies to witness the sport, the outside being 
thronged with eager spectators from the lower order& At 
the sound of the trumpet, the. combatants, covered with 
tteel and known only by their emblazoned shields, dashed 
at full gallop from the opposite ends of the lists ; and meet- 
ing in the centre with a terrific shock, one or the other was 
generally unhorsed, their lances often being shivered to 
pieces. The vanquished was thrown bruised and bleeding 
to the ground ; and the victor was rewarded by receiving 
his horse and armor, and sometimes by the privilege of 
naming some lady, who, with the title of Queen of Love, 
presided over the remainder of the tournament. In other 
cases, he received a scarf, ribbon, or other favor from the 
lady in whose honor the tournament was held. 

33. These combats were not only used for sport, but were 
resorted to in order to discover the guilty; it being the pre- 
vailing belief that Providence would interpose, in all such 
cases, for the protection of the innocent. In this convic- 
tion, those who were charged with crime were challenged 
by their accusers, and were compelled to abide the issue of 
a personal combat in the lists. This appeal of the Nor- 
mans to the justice of Heaven closely resembled the ordeal 
of the Saxons ; and upon it was based the practice of the 
duel in more modem times. 

31. The dress of the Normans was, in many respects, 
peculiar. . A short cloak, often richly furred and ornamented 
with gold lace, worn over a loose doublet reaching half way 
down the leg, formed the roost conspicuous portion of the 
gentleman's costume. The shoes had very long pointed 
toes, sometimes twisted in a very curious manner, and 
occasionally fastened by gold or silver chains to the kneea 
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Long hose^ fastened to the doublet by stringSy caMeU pointSf 
and a yelyet bonnet, completed the costume. The Norman 
ladies wore a loose wide-sleeyed robe reaching to the 
ground, and coTering a kirtle or under-gown of silk. 

3$. Other modes of costume were peculiar to yanons 
characters. Thus the minstrel was distinguished by his 
harp strung on his shoulder, a plate of silver on his arm, 
and a chain around his neck bearing the tuning-key; the 
fool, or jester, by his cap and bells, and his party-colored 
dress; the palmer, or pilgrim, by his sandals, the scallop- 
shells bordering his hat, and his iron-shod stafiT. The Saxon 
serf was clothed in un tanned hide, sandals of hog-skin, and 
leathern hose, and wore a collar of brass engrayed with his 
master's name. 

36. The Normans had two regular meals — dinner and 
supper; and at these, flesh meats constituted a much more 
prominent article of food than with the Saxons. Thus, the 
names of these meats, as veal, porky muttony beefy etc., are of 
Norman or French origin ; while the names of the animals 
themselves, — ccUfypiff, sheepy oxy etc., which were tended by 
the Saxon farmers or serfs, are of Saxon origin. Wine was 
the favorite beverage of the higher classes, while the lower 
orders regaled ttiemselves with ale. 

$7- Learning at this period was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the cloister, the monks and priests being the only 
scholars. Every monastery had its toriting-room, where 
the copying of books was constantly carried on. The most 
noted among the writers of this time were William of 
Malmsbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon. These were the authors of several interesting 
chronicles, to some of which allusion has already been 
made^ 

3 5 • Coetome of the minstrel t How was the minstrel distlngaished T Jester f 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITLXATION. 
9f 



1066. William the Oonquwor 81 yean. 

1087. William Rnfiu 18 

1100. Henry Z. (Beaaderc) 85 

118S. Stephen (of Blols) 19 
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1. Malcolm's Invasion of England (p. 56, 5 8).—** Malcolm m. brought 
sway BO many captives that they were to be fonnd for many yean afterward in 
every Scottish village, nay, in every Scottish hovel. No doabt the number of the 
Saxons thus bitrodnced into Scotland tended mnch to improve and civilize the 
manners of the people : for ... the Scots were inferior to the Saxons in all branches 
of nsefnl knowledge. Not only the Saxons, bat, afterwards, a nnmber of the Nor- 
mans themselves came to settle in Scotland. King William could not satisfy the 
whole of them, and some, who were discontented, and thonght they conld mend 
their fortunes, repaired to the Scottish court and were welcomed by King Malcolm. 
He was desirous to retain these brave men in his service, and, for that purpose, he 
gave them great grants of land, to be held for military services ; and most of the 
Scottish nobility are of Norman descent And thus the Feudal System was intro- 
duced into Scotland."— /Sir WaUer Scott, 

£• Snflreiinss of the Bnfi^ltsli nnder UTilliam (p. 66, 5 5).—" After the 
Normans had accomplished the Lord's will on the English nation, when scarcely a 
single noble of English extraction remained in the kingdom, all were reduced to 
such a state of woe and slavery that it was considered a disgrace to be called an 
Englishman ; then sprang up in England iniquitous customs and most evil prac- 
tices, and the more the new chieib spoke of right and of justice the greater were the 
offences committed ; those who were called justices were the authors of every 
injustice; whoever took a stag or a buck was deprived of his eyes, and no one 
dared complain ; for the wild king loved wild beasts as though he were the fiither 
of wild beasts. By a most wicked plan he contrived that, where once there used to 
be the conversation of human beings, or where holy worship used to be offered up in 
the churches, tn that same place stags and every kind of wild beasts boldly ran 
loose ; whence it was proverbially asserted that, for thirty miles and more, land 
capable of producing crops was converted into forests and dens for wild beasts."— 
Soger of Wendover—I^owers of History, 

3«.Tl&e Feudal Lainr (p. 66, 5 5).—" The conqueror divided aU the lands, with 
very few exceptions, besides the royal demesnes, into baronies ; these baronies 
were again let out to knights or vassals, who paid the lord the same submission in 
peace or war which he himself paid to his sovereign. The whole kingdom con- 
tained about 700 chief tenants, and 60,316 knights-fees ; none of the natives were ad. 
mitted into the first rank, but were glad to be received into the second, and thus be 
the dependents of some powerftal Norman."— J7um«V EUtory of England, 

4* Results of tlie Iforman Conquest (p. 57, 5 5).—** The name of English- 
man was turned into a reproach. None of that race for 100 years were raised to 
any dignity in the church or state. Their language and the characters in which it 
was vnitten were rejected as barbarous; in all schools children were taught 
French, and the laws were administered in no other tongue. The exclusion of the 
fiinglish from political privileges was accompanied with such a confiscation of 
property as never perhaps has proceeded from any government not avowedly 
foandin<v its title upon the sword. In twenty years from the accession of William 
almost the whole Hoil of England had been divided among foreigners. Of the native 
proprietors many had perished in the scenes of rapine and tyranny which attended 
this convulsion ; many were Allien into the utmost poverty ; and not a few, cer^ 
talnly, still held their lands as vassals of Norman lords. Several English nobles, 
desperate of the fortunes of their country, sought reftige hi the court of Constantly 
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nople, and approyed their valor in the ware of Alexins against another Norman 
conqneror scarcely less celebrated than their own— Robert Goiscard/*— JSfaOam^f 
Europe. 

5. Formation of the Ne'vr Forest (p. 57, ^ 6}.~" The Normans, ae well as 
the ancient Saxons, were passionately fond of the chase, and none more so than the 
Conqueror. Not content with those lai;ge forests which former kings possessed is 
all parts of England, he resolved to make a new forest near Winchester, the nsiud 
place of his residence. For that purpose he laid waste the country for an extent 
of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants firom the houses, seized their property, de- 
molished thirty-six churches, besides convents, and made the sufferers no oompem- 
sation for the injury ; at the same time he enacted new laws, by which he prohib- 
ited all his subjects from hunting in any of his forests, and ordained the most 
dreadful penalties for their violation. The killing of a deer or a boar, or even a 
hare, was punished with the loss of the delinqnenrs eyes ; and that, too, at a time 
when the killing of a man could be atoned for by paying a moderate compoeitioii." 
—Humeri History qf England, 

6. Tl&e Cnrfeur (p. S7, t 6).—'' William, knowing how ill the Bngliah stood 
afi'ected to him, resolved to take all possible measures to screen himself firom their 
resentment ; for that purpose he took two precautions which were equally insup- 
portable to them. The first was to take away their arms, the second to forbid them 
any lights in their houses alter eight o^clock, at which hour a bell was rung to warn 
them to put out their fire and candle, under the pena^ of a great fine for every 
offence."— iSa/iinV EUtory qf England. 

7. Domesday Book (p. 56, t 10).— *' This record, sometimea called the 
Doomsday Book, consists of two volumes, a greater and a less. The first is a large 
folio, written in 882 double pages of vellum, in a small but plain character, each 
page having a double column. Some of the capital letters and principal passages 
are touched with red ink, and some have strokes of red ink run across, as if 
scratched out. This volume contains the description of 81 counties. The other 
volume is a quarto, written upon 450 double pages of veUum, but in a single col- 
umn, and in a large and fkir character. It contains the counties of Bssez, Norfolk^ 
Suffolk, part of the county of Rutland, including that of Northampton, and part of 
Lincolnshire in the counties of York and CheBtBr.^^—Encydopasdia Britannica, 

8. Marriage of MaUlda (p. 61, 1 18).—*' Edith, or MatUda, was the daughter 
of King Malcolm of Scotland and of Mai^ret, the sister of Bdgar Atheling. She had 
been brought up in the nunnery of Romsey by its abbess, her Aunt Christina, and 
the veil which she had taken there formed an obstacle to her union with the king, 
which was only removed by the wisdom ofAnselm. The archbishop^s recall had 
been one of Henry^s first acts after his accession, and Matilda appeared before his 
court to tell her tale in words of passionate earnestness. She bad been veiled in 
her childhood, she asserted, only to save her ttom the insults of the rude soldiery, 
who infested the land ; had flung the veil firom her again and again, and had yielded 
at last to the unwomanly taunts, the actual blows of her aunt. * As ofken as I stood 
in her presence,* the girl pleaded passionately to the saintly primate, *I wore the 
veil, tremblin<?, as I wore it, with indignation and grief; but po soon as I could get 
out of her sight I used to snatch it fi'om my head, fling it on the ground, and tram- 
ple it under foot. That was the way, and none other, in which I was veiled.* An- 
selm at once declared her free firom conventual bonds, and the shout of the English 
multitude when he set the crown on Matilda^s brow drowned the murmur of church- 
man and baron. For the first time since the conquest, an English sovereign sat on 
the English throne."— Green's Short History (tf the English People* 
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section iii. 
The Plaih^aqbkets. 

ft<m the Accesdonqf Henry 11, (1154), to that of Henry IV. 
ofLcmcaster (1899). 

1154 !• Heuxy TL (Plantagenet). Adding his ezten- 
to siye possessions in France to the English dominions, 
11§9 Henry became, on the death of Stephen, one of the 
richest and most powerful monarchs in Europe. He com- 
menced his reign with vigor and resolution; and the foreign 
mercenaries who had so long infested the country were or- 
dered to leave it, under the penalty of death. He revoked 
the grants of land which had been unjustly made during 
the previous reign, reclaimed the castles belonging to the 
crown, and compelled the disorderly nobles to dismantle 
their fortresses, by which they had been enabled to inflict 
so many cruelties upon the people. 

2. Having thus restored order to the kingdom by re- 
ducing the inordinate power of the barons, he next deter- 
mined to bring the ecclesiastical power into subjection to 
that of the crown. As a fit instrument for carrying this 
into effect he chose Thomas ^ Becket, whom, on his acces- 
sion, he had appointed chancellor, and subsequently had 
treated with the highest regard and honor, intrusting to 
him the education of his eldest son. Becket was of Eng- 
lish descent, and had risen to eminence through his own 
talents and industry. The pomp of his retinue, the 
sumptuousness of his furniture and apparel, and the 
luxury of his table, are said to have been scarcely sur- 
passed by those of the king, who himself frequently con- 
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descended to partake of the entertainments of his proud 
minister. 

8. On the death of the archbishop of Ganterbnrj^ 
Heniy naturally supposed that he sliould greatly facilitate 
his design with respect to the Church* by conferring the 
primacy upon a man so wedded to his interests as Becket 
He accordingly issued orders to this effect, and the chan- 
cellor was duly installed in that high dignity. The king, 
however, soon found that he had been mistaken in his 
estimate of Becket's character; for the latter at once 
resigned the office of chancellor, abandoned all secular 
affairs, and devoting himself exclusively to his sacred 
duties, in a short time became as famous for his austerity 
and piety, as he had previously been for gayety, luxury, 
and splendor. He wore sackcloth next his skin, partook 
only of bread and water; frequently scourged himself in 
the severest manner; and it is said, daily on his knees 
washed the feet of thirteen beggars, to evince his humil- 
ity, and show penitence for his former pride and arro- 
gance. 

I. Determined to defend the privileges of his order, he 
was soon brought ipto a conflict with the king; the latter 
insisting that clergymen charged with the commission of 
crimes should be tried in the civil courts, while the arch- 
bishop asserted that they were amenable only to the 
ecclesiastical authority. The king therefore summoned 
an assembly of the prelates, and submitted to them the 
question in dispute; but receiving only an evasive answer, 
ne called a general council of the nobility and prelates at 
Clarendon, at which were proposed and adopted sixteen 
Articles, called the " Constitutions of Clarendon," by which 
the clergy were made subservient fo the royal authority 
(1164). 
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5. Beeket for a time withheld his assent to these propo- 
sitions; but finding himself deserted by the other bishops, 
he at last solemnly promised to observe them. The 
Soman pontiff, however, annulled them; and Beeket 
lepented of his compliance, and renewed his opposition 
to the king. Henry, highly exasperated, caused the 
inflexible prelate to be prosecuted and condemned for 
contempt of the royal authority; and also demanded of 
him restitution of severd large sums of money. Beeket, 
finding resistance useless, secretly departed from England, 
and took refuge with the king of France, by whom, as well 
as by the Pope, he was encouraged and sustained, the lat- 
ter threatening Henry with excommunication. 

6. A settlement was, however, effected; and the king 
consented to the return of Beeket, after six years of banish- 
ment, on terms quite favorable to the archbishop. The 
people and clergy received him with joyful acclamations, 
and the king hoped that all cause of trouble was at an end ; 
but the archbishop had brought letters of suspension and 
excommunication against three prelates for being concerned 
with the king in illegal acts duriug his absence, and pro- 
ceeded violently to enforce them. When the intelligence 
of this was brought to Henry, he burst into a paroxysm of 
rage, and exclaimed, "Is there no one of my subjects who 
will rid me of this insolent priest ?^' Four knights, con- 
struing this as a command, immediately proceeded to the 
residence of the prelate, and, pursuing him into the cathe- 
dral, barbarously slew him before the altar (1170). 

7. Henry was in Normandy when this occurred, and 
when he heard of it, was thrown into the greatest conster- 
nation. He expressed the deepest sorrow for the words he 
hod hastily uttered, and evinced the sincerity of his repent* 
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auce by acts of the seyerest penance. Four years latex 
he resolved to go as a pilgrim to the tomb of the mur« 
dered prelate^ already canonized as a saint and martyr; 
and for miles of the way walked barefoot oyer the flintf 
road, marking his steps with blood. Independently of it* 
atrocity^ nothing conld have been more disastrons to the 
king's cause than the murder of Becket; for the Church 
party gained more by the death of their champion than all 
his best efforts could haye won for them if he had liyed, 
talented and determined as he was. Henry could obtain 
absolution from the Pope only by taking a solemn oath of 
innocence, and by promising to abolish all customs hostile 
to the liberties of the clergy, which had been introduced 
since his accession. 

8. One of the most important eyents of this reign was 
the conquest of Ireland, which Henry partly effected in 
1172. Ireland, anciently called Hibernian was peopled by a 
race similar to the Britons ; but little is known of its history 
before the fourth century. Each proyincehad its separate 
king, but was dependent upon the monarch who held his 
coui't at Tareu In the fifth century the people were con- 
verted to Christianity, chiefly through the efforts of the 
renowned St. Patrick.* From the sixth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, Ireland became famous for its progress in literature 
and £^rt, and sent forth many learned men and missionaries 
from the monasteries which had been established. For 
three centuries it was much harassed by the Northmen or 
Danes ; but in 1014, the latter were utterly defeated in a 
great battle fought at don'tarf^ near Dublin. \_See Note 1.] 

9. Some years before the death of Becket, Henry obtained 
permission from the Pope to subdue the island ; but it was 
not until 1172 that an opportunity offered for effecting this 

- * This celebrated nritsfonaiy was bom In the northwestern part of Praaee, near Bonl<^n6. 
He ocmmenoed his labors in 432, and after a life of indefatigable exertion, died at an adraaeed 
age in 4^ 
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object One of the five subordinate kings baring been 
expelled from his provinoe, and having taken refuge in 
England^ succeeded in enlisting a force from the Anglo- 
Norman nobles and adventurers commanded by Richard 
de Glare, sumamed Strongbow, with which he regain^ 
his kingdom. The English under Strongbow then so 
rapidly prosecuted the conquest of the country, fchat the 
next year Henry went there, and having received the sub- 
mission of most of the native chiefs, committed the govern- 
ment of the conquered territory to a viceroy whom he 
appointed (1172). 

10. This successful undertaking of Henry was followed 
by great troubles, occasioned by family dissensions. Three 
of his five sons, Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey, demanded 
a share of his dominions, and being refused, went to France, 
and entered into an alliance with Louis, king of that country, 
agains^their father. In this rebellion they were encour- 
aged by their mother, Eleanor, who had become incensed 
against the king for his licentiousness, and particularly on 
account of his attachment to Rosamond Clifford, styled, in 
the ballads of the time, the ''Fair Rosamond.'^ William, 
king of Scotland, also entered into the league against 
Henry, and invaded the northern counties. It was in these 
distressful circumstances that the pilgrimage to Canterbury 
was made, when he received absolution from all connection 
with the murder of Becket. 

11. So inimediate seemed the answer to Henry's prayers 
and repentance, that the next day he received intelligence 
that the Scottish king had been defeated in a great battle, 
and taken prisoner (1174). This event destroyed the con- 
federacy, and compelled its members to make submission 
to the English monarch. Peace was made with Louis, the 
rebellious princes returned to their obedience, and the 
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king of Scotland was released on condition that he would 
Uiereafter hold his throne as a vassal to the king of Eng« 
land; and^ to enforce this^ the cities of Berwick and Box 
burgh; together with the castle of Edinburgh^ were placed 
in the possession of the English (1175). 

12. The latter part of Henry's reign was embittered oy 
the renewed rebellion of his sons; but, in the midst 
of it, Henry, the eldest, was seized with a fatal illnesS; 
and died, filling the de'epest remorse for his unnatural 
conduct (1183). Qeofrey was killed in a tournament 
(118G); but Bichard continued in his disobedience, and, 
encouraged by Philip of France, again took up arms 
against his father. Disheartened by these renewed misfor- 
tunes, Henry submitted to a very humiliating treaty of 
peace with the French king (1189) ; and when in the list 
of those who had been connected with Bichard, and whom 
he had consented to pardon, he found the name of his 
youngest son, John— his especial favorite — the unhappy 
father yielded to despair, and heart-broken, sank a few days 
afterward into the grave (1189). [See Note 2, end of Sec] 

13. He was undoubtedly a great monarch, distinguished 
for wisdom and ability. He was averse to war ; but when 
it was unavoidable, he entered into it with spirit and 
energy, and conducted it with talent and success. His 
administration of the government was characterized both 
by vigor and justice ; and he did much to establish the 
royal authority in opposition to the violence of the feudal 
barons, and to the exorbitant claims and pretensions of the 
clergy. He was a patron of learning and art; and many 
Gothic edifices of great splendor were erected during his 
reign. The arts of civilized life also made considerable 
progress during the same period. [See Note 3, end of Sec] 
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11S9 ^^' Bichard I. G<Bur de Lion [kyurduh h^ng] 
to — the Lion-hearted). — Heniy s two elder sons haying 
1199 ^Q^^ ^Q ^^ succeeded by his third son, Biohard. 
Before the death of his fgither, Bichard had engaged with 
Philip of France to enter upon a crusade against the infidelf 
in Palestine; and accordingly the year after his acoessiOBf 
leafing his kingdom to be adminstered by two bishops, whom 
he appointed its guardians, he set out Previous to his de- 
parture some of the Jews, having brought him presents on 
the day of his coronation, were insulted by the populace; and 
a rumor spreading that the king had commanded a mas- 
sacre of these people, the populace, not only in London, 
but in York, and other cities, rose up against them, and 
many were put to death with barbarous cruelty. 

15. After many delays, Bichard and Philip arrived at 
their place of destination, and joined their forces to the 
other Christians, who, for two years, had besieged Acre 
{a'ker).* In a short time the city surrendered; but Philip, 
jealous of the superior abilities of Bichard, and oiBTended 
at his arrogance, determined to return home. Bichard 
then marched his army to As'calon,f which, after many 
battles with the renowned Saladin, he succeeded in taking. 
He could, however, only obtain a sight of Jerusalem; for 
when he came near that city he found his forces so reduced 
in numbers, and so enfeebled by famine and hardship, that 
he was obliged to return (1192). 

16. He therefore concluded a truce with Saladin, who 
<igreed that Acre and other seaport towns in Palestine 
should remain in the hands of the Christians, and that 
the pilgrims should be permitted to visit the Holy City 

* A Maport of Syria, noted for the memorable sieees It has rastained. It was taken by the 
flrst Graeadera in 1104, retaken by the Baracena in 1187t «id regained by Richard four yean 
•ftenrard, as mentioned in the text. 

f A seaport of Syria, south of Acre, and abonl 40 miles W. 8. W. of Jerusalem. II is now la 
nrins. 

1 4« Who racceeded Henry II. ? What enterprise did he engage in f The Jews I 
1 fil* Wliat accoant if^ given of the Crn^ade ? 

16. Terms of peace with Saladin? Richard's condact and repntation in ]*as 
litine f What is taid of the generous conduct of Saladin f 
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withoat molestation (1192). Bichard had performed prodi* 
gies of yalor in his numerons battles with the Saracens^ 
and had exhibited the highest characteristics of an able 
and daring leader. So well known were his strength and 
courage, that, it is said, the Saracens would often say to 
tneir horses when restive, "What I do you think you see 
King Eichard?'' When it was necessary to repair th« 
ruined walls of Ascalon, Bichard, to encourage the sol- 
diers, labored in })erson ; and so great was the admiration 
in which he was held by Saladin, that, when he was dan- 
gerously sick with a fever, the generous sultan sent him 
fruits, ice to cool them, and other things necessary to aid 
m his recovery. 

17. On his voyage homeward, Bichard was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Istria. As he had given great offence to 
the duke of Austria in Palestine, he undertook to travel 
through Germany in the disguise of a pilgrim to prevent dis- 
covery and arrest. He was, however, discovered, made a cap- 
tive by the duke, and delivered to the emperor, by whom 
he was kept in confinement until his subjects consented 
to pay a large ransom for his liberation. This unjust 
treatment of so valiant a champion of the cross excited 
great indignation, not only in England, but in other 
countries of Europe ; but Philip, although he had prom- 
ised not to invade the dominions of his colleague, with the 
grossest tieachery and falsehood plotted with John to 
seize upon the dominions of the English monarch, and 
divide them between themselves. 

18. This scheme was disconcerted by the return of the 
lawful sovereign, on whose appearance the joy of the 
English was beyond bounds; and John was obliged to 
ask pardon of his much-injured brother (1194). It was 
generously granted, at Queen Eleanor's intercession, with 

17* What happened to Bichaiil while on his retain ? What was the condad 
of Philip and John f 

18. Retorn of Aichard ? What waa his conduct toward Jehn f Toward Philip I 
Bis death? 
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the exclamation : " 0, that I could forget his injiiries 
soon as he will my forgiveness P After settling the affairs 
of England, Bichard made war upon Philip in revenge 
for his treachery, and transported an army into Normandy 
for the purpose. Hostilities continued, with occasional 
interruptions, until Bichard's death, which was caused by 
a wound received while besieging the castle of a rebellious 
vassal in France (1199). He died in the tenth year of his 
reign, and the forty-second of his age. [See Note 4.] 

19. The character of this monarch is one*^of the most 
romantic to be found in history, and displayed a love of 
adventure, a military daring, and a strength and skill in 
feats of arms, unsurpassed in ancient or modem times. His 
people, oppressed by the taxes which were ruthlessly levied 
to carry out his useless projects, were yet proud of his fame, 
though he accomplished nothing for their benefit, nor 
advanced in any respect, the prosperity of the country. 
The best traits of hi& character were his fearlessness, gen- 
erosity, and candor; but these were counterbalanced by 
his haughtiness, cruelty, and disregard for the good of 
others. He was passionately fond of music and poetry, 
being himself the author of several songs, which have 
given him a reputation among the troubadoursy or poets 
of the time. Blondel, one of these minstrels, was his 
especial favorite.* 

1109 ^' John (Lackland). — Bichard, having left no 
to children, was succeeded by his brother John; 
^MB although Arthur, Geoffrey's son, a youth of twelve 
years, was the rightful heir to the throne. Indieed, the barons 
in the French provinces declared in his favor; and Philip 
also embraced Arthur's cause. John, having been crowned, 

* ▲oeordiiig to fcradttlon, ii wm Blondel who dftcoTored, after mmny wandering!, tbe plaot 
•Thia capiiTity fn Oemany, by singing nnder the walls of his prison his fttrorite song, to whidh 
Richard at once Jnsponded. 
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inimedlatcly took active measures to defend his authoritj; 
and the French king, always actuated by selfish motives, en« 
tered into a treaty with him, and deserted the young prince 
(1200). Two years afterward the war was renewed, and 
^uilip again brought Prince Arthur forward as a claimant 
ix) the throne against John ; but the latter succeeded, in 
the course of the war, in taking his nephew prisoner, and 
caused him to be cruelly murdered (1203). 

21. Philip, at the instigation of the nobles of Brittany, 
then summoned John, as duke of Normandy and Aqui- 
taine, to answer for this offence before a court of peers; 
but he refused to obey the summons, and was accordingly 
adjudged to lose all his French territories, which Phihp, 
in a few years, succeeded in conquering and annexing 
to his own dominions. Thus, of all the French provinces 
which Henry Plantagenet had acquired, scarcely a single 
castle was left to acknowledge the sovereignty of his wicked 
and imbecile son. 

22. John was next involved in a quarrel with the Boman 
pontiff (Innocent IIL), who, on the death of the archbishop 
of Canterbury (1205), had, without regard to the king's 
authority, caused Stephen Langton to be elected to the 
vacancy. John refusing to give his sanction to the ap- 
pointment. Innocent placed the kingdom under an interdict, 
the effect of which was, that the churches were closed, the 
dead were refused Christian burial, and all other religious 
offices ceased (1208). The king still resisting, was formally 
excommunicated by the pope (1209) ; his people were then 
absolved from* their allegiance to him, and a solemn in- 
junction was laid upon Philip to execute the sentence and 
take possession of the kingdom (1212). 

23. John, finding that he could not rely upon his sub- 
jects to make opposition to the French monarch, at last 
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fiubmitted, acknowledged Langton as primate, and solemnly 
surrendered his dominions to the pope, promising to hold 
them as his obedient vassal, and to pay him an annual 
tribute (1213). Philip, persisting in his design to conquer 
England, sustained a great disaster in the loss of his fleet) 
which was attacked by the English and destroyed (in the 
harbor of Damme (dam), in Flanders). This was the first 
naval action of importance between the French and 
English. 

24. John's next contest was with his own subjects, whom 
he had inspired with universal discontent and hatred by 
his insolence, tyranny, and arbitrary exactions; and to 
these was now added the disgrace which they felt he had 
brought upon the nation by abandoning its independence, 
and surrendering it to a foreign power. The barons, there- 
fore, under the leadership of Langton, determined to wrest 
from the king a charter of privileges, by which the royal 
authority should be restrained, and the liberties of the 
people more securely established. 

25. .This, John steadily refused until a large army had 
been raised by the barons, and the city of London taken, 
when he finally submitted, and signed the famous Magna 
Charta (the Great Charter) at Bunnymede (June 15, 1215). 
One of i^e most important articles of this instrument was, 
that " no delay should take place in doing justice to every 
one; and no freeman should be taken or imprisoned, dis- 
possessed of his free tenement, outlawed, or banished, unless 
by the legal judgment of his peers.^^ This celebrated charter, 
therefore, although granted to the nobles, protected the 
rights of all, and is justly regarded as the palladium of 
English liberty. 

2C. Although he had signed this instrument, and wA* 
emnly pledged his word to observe its provisions, John, 

94* John^s next contest ? WhAt coome did the liarons puraae ? 
96* Vaena Charter? Where and when was it signed f One of its most ii» 
liortant articles f 
^6* Wliat is said of tho treachery of John ? Wl: at foreign armj was levied f 
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with Ilia accnstomed faithlessness and treachery, determined 
if possible to disregard it and to punish its authors. For 
this purpose he raised an army of foreign soldiers^ and, 
under the sanction of a decree of the pope, revoked hill 
assent to the charter. The barons were taken by surprise; 
and John, with his barbarous mercenaries, marched through 
the kingdom, perpetrating every species of cruelty, and 
laying waste county after county with fire and sword. 

27. The barons, seeing no other means of redress, then had * 
recourse to Philip of France, and offered to acknowledge 
his son Louis king of England on condition of receiving 
aid against their tyrannical sovereign. An army was ac- 
cordingly sent over with Louis at its head ; and Tbhn took 
measures to assemble all his forces to oppose it ; but, pass- 
ing from Lynn to Lincoln, his road lay along the sea-shore, 
and being overtaken by the tide, he lost all his carriages, 
treasures, and baggage. This disaster, coupled with the 
distracted condition of his afifairs, threw him into a fever, 
of which he in a few days expired, in the eighteenth year 
of his detestable reign (1216). 

28. Few characters in history deserve so thoroughly the 
execration and contempt of mankind as this wicked king. 
Falsehood, cowardice, tyranny, and licentiousness marked 
his whole conduct; and not a redeeming trait seems to 
have existed to save him from utter reprobation. His in« 
gratitude to his kind father, his treachery to his generous 
brother, and his cruelty toward his innocent nephew, were 
only equalled in baseness by the cowardice with which he 
surrendered the rights of his subjects when it seemed ne- 
cessary to serve his own interests. Yet, bad as he wa(», hQ 
proved an instrument for good in the hands of a benefioeni 
Providence; since his intolerable oppression drove the 
barons into rebellion, and was thus the means of securing 
the freedom of the people. 

27* Coarve taken hy tho baronn ? nUMter to the king f me death I 
S8« Character of John f How was he an instmment of good f 
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me ^' Henry m. — ^At t^^e time of Johu'8 death, tho 
to earl of Pembroke was m^shal of England, and he, 
laya ^flrtthout delay, caused Henry, the son of the late 
^^gy a youth nine years of age, to be crowned. Pembroke 
who was an able and virtuous nobleman, was, at a general 
council of the barons, chosen protector of the realm. One 
of his first acts was to cause the Great Charter to be re- 
newed and confirmed; and consequently most of the 
rebellious nobles soon made their submission to his goy- 
emment The army of Loms being defeated at Lincoln., 
and a fleet bringing him succor being destroyed, he 
was obliged to leave the kingdom. This ended the civil 
war which the oppref!::»ion of King John had excited. 
Pembroke soon <ifter died (1219) ; and the government was 
subsequently administered for nearly ten years by Hubert 
de Burgh, a nobleman who had acquired great renown in 
the recent naval action with the French. 

89. As the young king advanced in age, he was found 
to resemble his father in the weakness of his character, 
but was gentle, merciful, and humane. For years he 
showered favors upon his minister Hubert de Burgh, and 
implicitly followed his counsels; but, at length, in a fit 
of caprice, not only dismissed him, but subjected him to a 
series of the most merciless persecutions (1231). Peter, 
bishop of Winchester, a native of Poitou {pwah-too'),* then 
became his chief counsellor; and, acting on his advice, he 
invited over a great number of foreigners, on whom he 
conferred the most important offices and dignities, in order 
that through them he might counterbalance the power 
of the English nobles. Having married Eleanor, daughter 
ef the count of Provence (pro-votise')* (1236), he also 

* A eoxmixj in Fnaea. (Sm mmp of Prance, page 8ft.) 
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bronglit over a number of strangers from that oonntryj 
whom he enriched at the expense of his own snbjects. 

SI* To these grievances were also added the exactions 
of the court of Bome^ to which Henry had^ on his ao» 
cession, renewed the oath of allegiance taken by his father. 
All the chief offices in the Church were bestowed on 
Italians, and a large part of the ecclesiastical revenues 
were claimed by the Boman pontifEl Moreover, the latter 
having decreed the forfeiture of the crown of Sicily, offered 
it to Henry, who, accepting the proposal, spent vast sums 
of money in attempting to complete its conquest ; and, in 
order to pay the debt thus incurred, applied to the Parlia- 
ment for supplies. This, with other unwise and arbitrary 
acts, involved him in a difficulty with the barons, who com- 
pelled him in the most solemn manner to promise compliance 
with the provisions of Magna Gharta ; but, under the influ- 
ence of his unworthy favorites, he broke all his engagements. 

32. The barons, therefore, under the leadership oi 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester {le8'ter)y being 
resolved to take the government into their own hands, 
appointed a council of state from their own number to 
redress the grievances under which they suffered; and 
Henry was compelled to acquiesce in their authority (1258). 
This proceeding was at first popular; but the council 
becoming exorbitant in their demands, the favor of the 
people inclined toward the king; and the influence of the 
barons became still farther impaired by the dissensions 
between the chief leaders, the earls of Leicester and 
Gloucester {glos'ier). Louis IX. also sustained the cause 
of the king against the rebellious barons, and exerted 
himself to pacify the contending parties. 

33. Oivil war soon broke out, and Leicester, summoning 

$1 • Wbmt other grievance* did the people saffer? What was done with regai4 
to the crown of Sicilv ? What i» laid of toe deceitfhl condoct of Henry f 

3S* What course did the harone take t How did the barona become nnpopn- 
Jar? Which side did Lonis IX. fhvorf 
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bis pai-tisans from all quarterSy gained a decisiye victory 
oyer the royal forces at Lewes (1264), taking Henry and 
his son Edward prisoners. The whole power of the ki ngdom 
was thus thrown into the hands of Leicester, who, in order 
to strengthen his influence, summoned a parliament, giv- 
mg seats in it^ not only to the barons and knights, but to 
the representatives of the hcron^hs^ or towns (1265). This 
18 considered the first institution of the House of Com- 
mons, which, representing the will of the great body of 
the people, has ever proved the chief bulwark of the polit- 
ical and ciyil liberty of the country. 

34. Prince Edward haying escaped from the confine- 
ment in which he had been kept by Leicester, raised an 
army; and in the battle of Eyes'ham, entirely defeated the 
forces of Leicester, who, with his eldest son, was among 
the slain (1265). The victors, with savage ferocity, 
wreaked their vengeance upon his lifeless' body; but 
the people long regarded him as a martyr to their cause 
and the champion of their liberties. By this victory 
Henr/s authority was re-established in all parts of the 
kingdom; and Prince Edward having by prudent meas- 
ures restored general tranquillity, and infused a wiser and 
more popular spirit in the government, went on a crusade 
to the Holy Land, in connection with King Louis of 
Erance (1270). Before his return his father died, after 
the exceedingly long reign of fifty-six years (1272). 

35. Henry was mild and pacific in his disposition, but 
possessed neither the talents nor force of character re- 
quired to cope successfully with the difficulties of so dis- 
fcorbed a period. Like all weak sovereigns, he was incon- 
•istent and vacillating in his measures, and thus acquired 
the reproach of great insincerity. England, during hia 
reign, increased in wealth and influence, and widely ex- 

84« What led to the hattle of ETeaham f Where in Byesham ? What wore the 
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tended her commercial relations with other countries. Thia 
period also appears to mark the thorough intermingling 
of the Saxon and Norman races. The English language 
began to assume its present form; and the difference in 
dress, so long a mark of distinction between the conquer- 
ing and the conquered people, had nearly passed away 
before the end of Henry's reign. 

1373 ^- Edward L — The son of the late king, who 
to had already acquired among the English a high 
1307 reputation for talent and address, was at once ac- 
knowledged sovereign by the barons, although absent, not 
having returned from his expedition to Palestine. After 
many glorious achievements in that country, he had 
hastened his departure, having heard of his Mher's ill- 
ness; and had reached Sicily, when he received tidings 
of the king's death, and of the peaceful settlement of the 
crown upon himself. He, accordingly, made no haste 
to occupy the throne, but spent more than a year in 
Italy and France before he arrived in England. After 
his coronation (1274), he made provision for the proper 
Administration of justice and for a strict execution of 
the laws. 

37. The first event of importance during this reign, was 
the conquest of Wales. Llew-ellyn, prince of that country, 
had been concerned in the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, 
but after his death had been pardoned. Edward, on his acces- - 
sioUy repeatedly sent him a summons to perform the duty of 
a vassal; and on his refusal invaded the country with an 
army, and compelled him to yield obedience (1277). Five 
years afterward the Welsh prince, with the aid of his 
brother David, again asserted his independence; but in an 
action with the English, under Edward, was defeated and 
slain (1282). David was a shoil; time afterward taken 

8 6« Who raoeeeded Heniy m. ? What ii tsid of his exploits in Pilestine t VU 
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prisoner, sent in chains to Shrewsbury, and there exeoated 
as a traitor (1283). The principality was then annexed to 
the crown, and rested in the king's son, Edward, who was 
bom at Caeniarvon {ker-nar'voii), and by the death of hie 
elder brother became heir to the English throne. Ever 
since that event the heir-apparent has been styled the 
"Prince of Wales.'' 

38 The persecutions to which the Jews were exposed 
illustrate the bigotry as well as barbarity of these times. 
Clipping the coin was made a capital offence; and in the 
first part of this reign, 280 Jews were hanged, the sole 
evidence of their guilt being the possession of some of 
this coin (1278). A few years afterward, all the Jews in 
England were imprisoned, and were only released on 
their paying to the king £12,000; and finally the whole 
race, to the number of over 16,000, were banished the 
kingdom (1290). It was nearly four centuries before 
any of that proscribed race were allowed again to come 
into England. 

39. The wars with Scotland occupy nearly all the rest 
of this reign. Alexander III., king of that country, hav- 
ing died without heirs, numerous competitors arose for 
the .throne, the most prominent of whom were John 
Baliol and Eobert Bruce, the former being the grandson 
of the eldest daughter, and the latter a son of the second 
daughter, of David, the brother of William II.; the king 
whom Henry IL had defeated and taken prisoner. The 
parliament of Scotland, wishing to avoid a civil war, 
referred the matter to the arbitration of Edward, who 
took advantage of the circumstances to claim his right, 
as lord paramount, to the Scottish throne; and to this the 
Scots, though with great indignation, were compelled to 
submit (1291). 
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4b The question between Baliol and Bruce having 
been decided by the most celebrated kwyers of Europt 
in favor of the former, as being the most direct heir, he 
was accordingly placed upon the throne, after having 
taken the oath of fealty to the English mon'^rch (1202). 
Not satisfied with this, Edward so harassed Baliol with 
frequent and degrading commands, that the latter deter- 
mined at all hazards to make a stand for his own and his 
country's liberty, especially as at that time a war had 
broken out between England and France. This war had 
its origin in a quarrel between the crews of an English 
and a Norman vessel, who happening to go to the same 
place to fill their water-casks, fell into a dispute, in the 
course of which one of the Normans was slain. This bred 
dissensions between the sailors of both countries, and the 
sea soon became a scene of constant combat and piracie? 
between them. At length a fleet of English ships encoun- 
tered one of Norman vessels, and after a fierce battle, 
destroyed or captured nearly the whole (1293). 

41. Philip, king of France, being then appealed to, sum- 
moned Edward, as duke of Guienne {ghe'en')^ to appear 
and answer for these offences committed by his subjects; 
and afterward artfully persuaded him temporarily to 
relinquish possession of the duchy, as a satisfaction for 
all injuries. The French king thus obtaining control of 
Gyienne, ^gain cited Edward, and on his refusal to appear, 
declared the duchy forfeited, and annexed it to his own 
dominions (1294). In order still farther to embarrass 
Edward, he entered into a secret alliance with Baliol, 
thus commencing that union between the Scottish and 
French nations which for centuries was maintained i) 
their common hostility to the English. In order to obtain 
the supplies needed to carry on this double war, Edward 
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called a parliamenty to which he directed that the repre* 
sentatives of the boroughs should be summoned, stating 
that "what concerns all should be approved by all/' — a 
principle that lies at the foundation of all civil and polit- 
ical freedom (1295). 

42. Edward, with characteristic energy, marched into 
Scotland with a large army, and having defeated the 
Scots near Dunbar, reduced all the southern part of the 
coaniry (1296). Baliol at once submitted, and was carried 
a prisoner to London. He was kept in confinement for 
two years, after which he was allowed to retire to France, 
where he died in obscurity. Scotland, although subdued 
for a time, soon found a noble champion in the renowned 
William Wallace, who defeated an English army of 40,000 
men near Stirling, and committed great ravages in the 
north of England (1297). The next year, however, 
Edward defeated Wallace in the battle of Falkirk {fawV- 
Mrlc), and again established his power in Scotland. Wal- 
lace was never afterward able to gain a decisive victory 
over his country's enemies, although he fought bravely 
for several years, until, having been betrayed by one of his 
own countrymen into the power of Edward, that remorse- 
less kill or sent him to London ; and, in order to intimidato 
the Scottish leaders, caused him to be executed (1305}.* 

43. The people of Scotland, indignant at the oppres 
fiions of the English, and at the cruel and ignominious 
treatment of their illustrious champion Wallace, deter- 
mined to make another effort to regain their liberties, 
finding a gallant and patriotic leader in Bobert Bruce, 
son of .the competitor of Baliol, who being acknowledged 
the rightful heir to the throne, had been solemnly crowned 
in the abbey of Scone. The English were soon driven 
again from the country; but Edward immediately sent 

W I.I I '■■ ■ i < 

* See Note 6, end of the Section. 
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thither a considerable army under Ay'mer de Valence 
(vcU-ans'), a skilful general, by whom Bruce, in spite of 
the most heroic exertions, was defeated, and compelled to 
take shelter in the western isles. Edward, determined to 
take yengeance upon the Scots, marched with a great 
army to the north; but worn out with care and fatigue, 
fell sick at Carlisle and died (1307). His last injunctioii 
to his son and successor was to continue the war until 
Scotland should be entirely subdued. [Note 7, end o/i/Sec] 

41. Edward was one of the ablest and most successful 
monarchs that ever reigned. He was politic and warlike, 
and very popular on account of his majestic personal 
appearance, his military successes, and the efforts which 
he made to reform and establish the laws. These efforts 
gained for him the appellation of the ^'English Justinian.^' 
The Great Charter was solemnly confirmed by him in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign, although with great reluc- 
tance on his part; and he was compelled also to give his 
formal assent to the principle, so important in the English 
Constitution, that '^no taxes can be lawfully imposed 
without the consent of parliament." It is very much to 
the credit of the English, that they. were able to wrest 
these important concessions from so able and vigorous a 
monarch as Edward I. 

45. The people not only made progress in political free- 
dom during this reign, but in general intelligence and 
social culture. Many discoveries in science and many useful 
inventions were made by Roger Bacon,* among the latter 
that of gunpowder, although he failed to adapt it to any 
practical purpose. Considerable foreign commerce was 

* Roger Baoon wm born in 1214, and educated at Oxford. His ■clentlflo knowledge waa to 
flff aboye tVt comprebenBion of his eontomporaries, that he was aecused of sorcery. He diod 
fn 1294. It was not until 132U that Schwarti discovered a method of produein^r gnaudateA 
fvnpowdtr, and thns adapted it to practical use. 



44. What It Mid of the character of Bdward I. T What was he styled T What 
politicalprinciplee were established ? 

45* what prog;rese was made during this reign? Boger Bacoat Foroigi 
eommerce f How waa trade Cftrrled on ? Origin of the name ** sterling money r* 
(Itoe note, page 9l>. 
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carried on, chiefly by Germans,* the principal commodi* 
ties being tin, lead, leather, and wooL The native 
merchants remonstrating to Edward against permitting 
'^merchant strangers" to settle in the kingdom, he replied 
that they were of great benefit to the country, and shonld 
not be expelled. The trade was, to a considerable extent^ 
carried on at fairs, which often continued for more than a 
fortnight, and were attended by vast crowds of people, 
sometimes equalling the population of large cities. 
130T **' Ediwrard II. — "Edward of Caernarvon,*' so 
to called from the place of his birth, proved a very 
13aT unworthy successor of ^is talented and illustrious 
father. Disobeying the solemn injunction imposed upon 
him, he speedily withdrew his forces from Scotland ; and 
thus Eobert Bruce was enabled gradually to recover from 
the English the fortresses which they had seized, and to re- 
establish the freedom of his country* In the mean time 
Edward gave himself up to the influence of an unworthy 
favorite, Gaveston by name, the son of a Gascon knight, 
brave, accomplished, and of handsome appearance; but of 
frivolous manners, and very much hated by the English 
nobles, whom, priding himself upon his power over the 
king, he treated with haughty disdain. [See Note 8.] 

47. Twice compelled by Parliament to banish him from 
the kingdom, Edward as often recalled him, and restored 
him to his Tormer wealth and dignity. At length, a con- 
federacy of the nobles being formed to accomplish his 
rum, he was captured by their forces, conducted to War- 
wick Castle, and without trial, or any legal process what- 
ever, beheaded, as an enemy to the kingdom (1312). 
Edward was at first very indignant at the murder of hi« 

* These Oennan nerehants were caHed EMtrlingn, (people flrom the easti) from the sitaatiofl 
ftf their country; and as they coined a large part of the money, good currsDcy came to be calM 
tUrling money. 

46. Title given to Edward n. ? What is aaid of him T The Scots T CondncI 
of Edward ? What account is given of Oaveston ? 

'47. Farther account of Gayeaton and his fitte? Behavior of Bdwaid towarf 
the nobles ? 
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fiiYorite, and vowed yengeauce against the nobles who had 
been concerned in its perpetration; but soon afteiward 
granted them a full pardon, on their consenting to suppli- 
cate him for it publicly on their knees. 

48. Soon after these events the attention of the king 
was called to the Scots, who, not content with defending 
their own country, had made successful inroads into Eng« 
land. The union of all parties, after the death of Gaveston, 
seemed to offer a favorable opportjanity to concentrate all 
the forces of the kingdom against Scotland, and to recover 
all that had been lost in that country by the lethargy of 
the king. The castle of Stirling was the only fortress, 
except Berwick, which the English still retained ; and this 
had long been closely besieged by Edward Bruce, brother 
of the Scottish king. [See NotCy bottom of page 107.] 

49. Thither, with an immense army (100,000 according 
to the Scotch writers), Edward marched to relieve the 
garrison; and Eobert Bruce, being determined to risk a 
battle, drew up his forces (about 30,000 in number) at 
Bannockbum, about two miles from Stirling, where his 
army was protected by a hill on his right, a morass on his 
left, and a rivulet on his front The English advanced 
with great confidence ; but their cavalry were immediately 
thrown into disorder by an ingenious device of Bruce, who 
had caused deep pits to be dug in the plain which extended 
between his army and the rivulet Before the English 
army could recover from this disaster, they were dismayed 
by seeing what appeared to be a second Scottish army 
coming over the hill, but which was, in fact, only a large 
number of waggoners and servants of the army, whom 
Bruce had supplied with banners, and stationed behind the 
hilL The English, panic-stricken, fled from the field, and 
were pursued with great slaughter till they reached Ber- 

48« What bad, meanwhile, been done by the Scotat What castle wai b» 
iletred? 

49. Bdward> invasion of Scotland ! Battle of Bannockbarn T Escape of thi 
klnir f What was the effect of this victoiy f 
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wick. The king only escaped capture by taking eheltet 
at Dunbar, whence he sailed to Berwick (ber'rik) (1314). 
This victory secured the independence of Scotland. 

50. The embarrassment of Edward, caused by this severe 
disaster to his arms, was increased by insurrections in Ire- 
land and Wales; and still further by the factious opposition 
of the English barons, prominent among whom was the 
Earl of Lancaster. With no force of character, or capacity 
for serions business, the king was unable to cope with 
these difficulties, and weakly surrendered himself to the 
influence of another favorite, named Spenser, a young man 
of high rank, engaging appearance and manners, and at- 
tractive accomplishments. So extravagant were the honors 
and authority bestowed by Edward upon this new minion 
as well as upon his father, that Lancaster and the other 
great barons, jealous of his influence, combined against 
him; and raising an army, compelled Parliament to sen- 
tence both the Spensers to perpetual exile. 

51. The king subsequently succeeded in uniting his 
friends, and, with a considerable army, proceeded against 
Lancaster, whom he defeated, and caused to be executed 
in a very ignominious manner, together with others of the 
same faction (1323). The Spensers were therefore recalled 
and invested with increased dignities; but they gave new 
offence by the an-ogance of their demeanor. Edward's 
queen, Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, of France, a 
woman remarkable for her beauty, but of unrestrained dis- 
soluteness, was especially hostile to these insolent favorites; 
and she became indignant at the king for his imbecility 
and neglect Forming the acquaintance of one Eoger Mor- 
timer, she made him her companion and paramour, and 
entered into a plot for the destruction of the favorites and 
the dethronement of her husband (1325). 

52. The king, deserted by all his subjects, fled intc 

.1 I I I ■ I II ^— - I t 

50. f:'?ir wts Ed ward^t embarrusment increased f Hie conduct? TheSpensen 

51. What led to their recall ? What was the conduct of Qaeen IsabeUa t 
%^. Flifrht and captivity of the king ? ms fote ? 
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Wales, but was soon obliged to surrender himself a prisoner 
(1326). Soon afterward, a parliament was called by the 
queen; and he was formally deposed, and subsequently 
confined for a time in Kenilworth Castle,* his son Edward 
being placed on the throne, under a council of regency, 
although the government was really administered by 
Isabella and Mortimer (1327). The unfortunate king was 
afterward removed to Berkeley Castle,t and placed in the 
power of brutal keepers, who treated him with the most 
revolting cruelty and insult. At last, by order of Mortimer, 
these ruffians put him to death in a most shocking manner, 
and reported that he had died of a violent disease, since 
they had contrived that his person outwardly should betray 
no signs of the murderous treatment to which he had been 
subjected (1327). [See Note 9, end of the Section. ] 

132T ^'* Ed'^^"^^ ^n* ^^^ ^^^y fourteen years of age 
to when he was crowned king; and, the year after, he 
137T ^rg^g married to Philippa, daughter of the Count of 
Hainault {ha-Tio'), having been for some time previously affi- 
anced to this princess by his mother, Isabella. During the re- 
gency an unsuccessful expedition was undertaken against the 
Scots; and a disgraceful treaty was entered into with them, 
Mortimer consenting to give up all claim to homage from 
the Scottish monarch. This treaty was ratified by Parlia- 
ment, but created great discontent among the people (1328). 
The arbitrary conduct of Mortimer, and his insolent usur- 
pation of royal power, made all parties hostile to him ; and 
the young prince, with a spirit and judgment beyond his 
years, contrived a method to put an end to his rule. With 
the aid of several of the nobles, he entered the castle occu* 

* Kenilworth it a town in the western pHrt of England, beantiftilly situated on the Atok. 
Ike castle, now an extensive, ivy-covered ruin, was founded in the reign of Henry L U 
leraained entire till sacked by the soldiers of Cromwell. The name, KM/Utoorth^ is said to b« 
deriv«d from Kenidp?i. a Mercian king. 

f Berkeley is near the Severn, in the western part of England. The castle Is a larae, irregnlaT 
pile, •ncloBins a spacioas court, and regarded as one of the finest specimens of feudal archi- 
ieetvre in England. The apartment in which the unfortunate Edward met hi* UX» is stil 
■hown to visitors. _ 

63. Who was crowned king? U\* marriage? Treaty with the Scots T (X» 
Inct of Mortimer ? End of hia misrule ? 
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pied by the guilty pair, and seizing Mortimer, had him 
brought to trial, and being condemned, he was hanged 
on a gibbet (1330). The queen was kept in close confine- 
ment during the remainder of her life. [See Note 10.] 

5L Bobert Bruce, who had fully achieved the independ* 
enoe of Scotland, left the throne to his son Dayid, who, 
at the time of his father's death, was only fire years old. 
Edward, taking advantage of this circumstance, endeavored 
to depose the young king, so as to place on the throne 
Edward Baliol, son of the former king of that name ; he 
having agreed to hold it as a vassal of the English monarch. 
This the Scots resisted, but were severely defeated by Ed- 
ward in the great battle of Hal'idown Hill (1333), and 
•were thus again brought into subjection to the English 
crown, David having fled from his country and taken 
refuge in France. 

55. Edward's next object of ambition was to acquire 
possession of the throne of France, circumstances seeming 
at this time to favor the project; for Charles IV., the 
French king, having died without heirs, the nation had 
placed his cousin Philip on the throne. But Edward, 
through his mother Isab«Ua, was a more direct descendant; 
and on this ground, notwithstanding that the ancient laws 
of France (the Saltc law — ^i. e., the law of the Saltan Franks) 
excluded females from the throne, he claimed his right to 
the succession, and proceeded to vindicate it by force of 
arms. 

56. Having destroyed the French fleet in a great naval 
uattle (1340), he invaded France, and, with forces far 
inferior to those of Philip, defeated him in the memorable 
battle of Crecy {kres'e). This battle was made particularly 
Interesting, not only by the greatness of the victory achieved 
by Edward, but also by the fact that in it cannon were for 

54* What led to the battle of Halidown Hill f Itn result f 
56. What was the occasion of Edward's claiming the French throne! Wh«1 
was the Salic law ? 
56. Tnvasion of France f Battle of Crecy f Why espedany interestipg f 
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the first time employed by the Englieh,* and also as the 
occasion on which the king's son Edward, styled the Black 
Prince (from the color of his armor), commenced his bril- 
liant military career (1346). [See Note 11, end of SedwnJ\ 

i1. Edward next took Calais {kaVi8)y after a siege of 
nearly twelve months ; and having expelled all the inhab* 
itants, peopled it anew with English, thus making it in 
fact an English city. He also made it an emporium for 
the four chief commodities of his kingdom— wool, leather, 
tin, and lead. By this policy he was the means of pre- 
serving this city, regarded as the key of France, to his suc- 
cessors for nearly two centuries. "NV^hile Edward was thus 
engaged, the Scottish people rallied for the restoration of 
their independence, and again placed David Bruce upon 
the throne, who, invading England, was defeated and taken 
prisoner in the battle of Neville's Cross, near Durham 
(1346). 

58. This victory was in some measure due to the activity 
and heroism of Queen Philippa, who, previous to the action, 
rode through the ranks of the army, exhorting every man to 
do his duty in repelling the invaders of their country. Hav- 
ing caused David to be lodged in the Tower, she joined 
her husband before Calais, arriving in time to prevent the 
commission by him of a most ruthless act of cruelty ; for 
he ordered to execution six of the citizens of Calais, who 
had been sent, on his demand, to make a formal surrender 
of the city ; but was moved from his revengeful purpose by 
the earnest supplications of his brave and noble queen. 
k A truce was concluded, a short time afterward, be- 



• 7lr«-anns appear to hare be«D vted by the Chinese as early as 6X8 b. 0., nearly twn thouiaad 
jean before the battl« of Crecy. They were also lued in varioae fomM in India; and in tb« 
alghth oentunr by the Saracens. The invention of pinpowder is generally attributed to Friar 
3acon, who, in 1270, annonnced its composition; but it was not until 1320 that the proper mod* 
•r making it was understood. King Edward's cannon were, of oourte, very small, being aboal 
Ike sise or duck-guns. 

67* Capture of Calais 7 How did Edward treat the inhabltaots ! Farther hli- 
lory of the city ? What led to the iMittle of Neville^s Cross f 

58* To what was tills victory dae ? What was done by Qneen Philippa? What 
em el act did she prevent ? 

69. What tnice was agreed upon ? How protracted ? The Great Plagae ? 
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tween the French and English monarchs, which was pro* 
tracted by a dreadful plague that swept away many thou- 
sands of the people, not only in England, but in most of 
the other countries of Europe. This dreadful pestilence 
first made its appearance in Asia ; and so frightful were its 
rayages, especially among the lower orders of the people, 
that in some places scarcely enough of the inhabitants 
remained alive to till the ground. Above 50,000 persons 
are said to have perished by it in the city of London alone. 
The brute creation also suffered from its destructive viru- 
lence, vast numbers of cattle dying from the wide-spread 
contagion (1349). 

60. Philip, king of Prance, having been succeeded by 
John (1350), and the country being distracted by factious 
dissensions, Edward, at the expiration of the truce, re- 
solved again to assert his claim to the French throne. Ac- 
cordingly, the Black Prince sailed to the Garonne {gah-ron') 
with a fleet of three hundred vessels, containing a large 
army, with which he invaded the south of France, and, 
meeting with no opposition, committed the most dreadful 
ravages, reducing towns and villages to ashes, and laying 
waste the country wherever his march extended. At the 
same time, the king himself made a similar incursion from 
Calais ; but John kept at a distance, not deeming his forces 
sufficient to risk a battle (1355). 

61. The next year, the Black Prince, encouraged by the 
success of the previous campaign, proceeding from Guienue 
with an army of about 12,000 men, penetrated into the 
heart of France ; but at Poitiers (poi-ters^) found himself 
unexpectedly confronted by a splendidly equipped force of 
60,000 men, commanded by John in person. Unable to 
letreat, and unwilling to risk an engagement with an 
army so greatly superior to his own, he offered to restore 

all his conquests and to give up the war, on condition that 

I I ■ — »— »«— ^— ^^__^__^^^— ■^^■^^j^^— .— »»— ^— — »»^i— ^■^— ^^^^— ■^■— ^»^ 

60* What led to another Invaeion of France ? Describe it. 
61 • How was the battle of Poitiers caaaed ? Describe it 
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he might be permitted an honorable retreat; but the 
French king declining every proposal except that of uncon- 
ditional surrender, a battle ensued, which, owing to the 
skill and yalor of the Black Prince, resulted in the entire 
overthrow of the French, John himself being made a pris- 
oner (1356). [See Notes 12 and 13, eiid of the Section.] 

62. In accordance with the manners of the times, John 
was treated by his conqueror with the most chivalric court- 
esy and respect* He was, however, kept in captivity at 
London till ransomed by his subjects (1360), when he re- 
sumed the throne; but, subsequently, not being able to 
fulfil the terms of his release, he returned to London, 
where he died a short time afterward (1364). Under his 
successor, Charles, the war was renewed between the two 
countries ; but Edward gained no permanent advantage, 
although the Black Prince displayed all the qualities of 
an able and enterprising general The prince was gener- 
ally very humane ; but the town of Limoges {le-mozh^ 
which had received very many benefits from him, having 
revolted and taken part with his enemies, he was so much 
exasperated at the ingratitude of its inhabitants, that on 
its capture he cruelly caused them to be put to the sword. 

6S. These events terminated his military career. He re- 
turned to FiUgland, and, after six years of painful and lin- 
gering sickness, caused by incessant toil and exposure, died 
universally esteemed, not only for his heroism and skill as $ 
military commander, but for the generosity, moderation^ 
and amiability which shed still greater lustre on his char- 
acter (1376). The king survived him only a year, expiring 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, after a reign of more than 
fifty years (1377). [See Note 15, end of the Section.] 

^ 61. Edward III. was a wise and powerful monarch, 

»>■ — ■ 

* See Note 14, end of the Section. 
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ward III. ? 
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lK>piilar not only for his military success and prudent ad- 
ministration^ bat for his many personal accomplishments. 
He took no important steps without consulting Parliament^ 
refused to pay the tribute to Some to which John had 
submitted, and so greatly encouraged trade, that he has 
been called the "Father of English commerce.'^ Wool 
was the chief article of export, and an extensive trade 
was carried on with the ports of the Baltic. Daring this 
reign, also, commenced the fibst era of English lit- 
ERATUEB, — the earliest work in prose, the Travels of Sir 
John Mandeville, being published about 1360. The fa- 
mous John Wickliffe and the poets CJiaucer {chaw'ser) 
and Gower also flourished during a part of this reign.* 
1377 ^* Richard II. — ^Edward III. was succeeded by 
to his grandson Eichard, son of the Black Prince, a 
1399 youth eleven years of age ; and, at the request of the 
House of Commons, a council was appointed by the Lords 
to administer the government, which was presided oyer 
by the three uncles of the king, among whom John of 
Gaunt,f Duke of Lancaster, exercised the chief authority. 
Hostilities were carried on in France ; but little was eflected, 
in consequence of the prudent measures of Charles the 
Wise. Scotland, under its king, Eobert Stuart, the first 
of that name, was in close alliance with France, and hence 
shared in the war. 

6C. To defray the expenses thus incurred. Parliament 
imposed an unusual tax of three groats on every person, 
male and female, above fifteen years of age ; and this, 
added to the miseries which the lower orders of the people 
suffered from the unjust laws of the period, produced an 
insurrection. The immediate occasion of the outbreak was 
the indignity with which a young maiden, the daughter 

* See Note 16, end of the Section, 
t John of Oftnnt, or Ghent, wm io called tnm th* plaee of his birth. 
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of one Wat Tyler (or Wat, the tiler), was treated by one 
of the brutul tax-gatherers. This outrage so incensed her 
father, that he struck the officer dead with his hammer, 
and, being joined by his friends and neighbors, raised a re- 
Tolt, placing himself at the head of the insurgents (1381). 

67. The mutinous populace, amounting to 100,000 men, 
assembled at Blackheath, near London, under their leaders 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. They were still further ex- 
cited by one John Ball, an itinerant preacl er, who inflamed 
their minds by depicting the wrongs which were inflicted 
upon them by the wealthy classes, in depriving them 
of their natural right to liberty and an equal share m the 
government.* Thus incensed, they broke into the city, 
burned the palaces and mansions of the nobles, plundered 
the warehouses, and murdered the archbishop and many 
other persons of distinction (1381). 

08. The king having entered upon a conference with 
Wat Tyler, the latter, it is said, acted with so much mso 
lence, that Wal'worth, the mayor of London, struck him 
with his sword, whereupon Tyler was immediately de- 
spatched by others of the king's retinue. Richard, in or- 
der to quell the mutiny, acceded to the demands of the in- 
surgents, and they accordingly dispersed ; but the nobility 
having raised a large aimy, the ringleaders were appre- 
hended and executed, and the concessions of the king were 
annulled (1381). This made Richard very unpopular with 
the lower orders, for their demands had been reasonable 
and just. The most important was, that vUlanage or 
slavery should be abolished, the people paying a flxed rent 
for their lands, instead of being bound to do «uch services 
as their feudal lords might require. Serfdom, however, 

* H* took tho following linai M tho text of hi* bannguM : 

When Adam delved end Ere epen. 
Where WM then the Oentlemen ? 
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continued to exist in England for more than four centuries 
after these events. [See Note 17, end of the Section,] 

69. Bichard, although displaying so much spirit and coor- 
age in these times of disturbance, was afterward charao* 
terized by indolence, and a want of judgment and capacity. 
He quarrelled with the great officers and distinguished 
nobles of his court, and gave his entire confidence to un- 
worthy favorites. He had banished his cousin Henry, son 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, for being concerned 
in a duel ; and, on the death of the duke, proceeded to dis- 
|)ossess Henry of his estates and annex them to thqse of 
the crown. Henry, however, taking advantage of Bich- 
ard's absence in Ireland, landed in England with a small 
force ; and so unpopular had the king become, that the 
invader was soon joined by a force of 60,000 men. 

70. Bichard, deserted by every on^, after wandering for 
some time among the mountains of Wales, was obliged to 
surrender himself, and was carried a prisoner to the Tower. 
With the most abject pusillanimity, he resigned the crown 
to Henry, and was formally deposed by Parliament, who 
placed Henry on the throne (1399). Bichard, according 
to the English historians, died of starvation* after a few 
months' imprisonment (1400). During this reign, Wick- 
liffe,t called by some the " Morning Star of the Beforma- 
tion,'* translated the Bible. He and his doctrines were 
much favored by John of Gaunt Chaucer,J styled the 
** Father of English Poetry," who wrote the celebrated 
poem, " The Canterbury Tales," was a follower of Wickliffo. 

* The French historians state that he was murdered by yitileat means; but some of the Scotch 
writers assert that he escaped from couflnement and flea to the Western Isles of Scotland; i £d 
ttiere being recognised, he was carried to the court of the ScottiBh king, where he lirea for 
eomeyears. aOd died at Stiriing in U19. 

t Wickllffe advocHted manv of the doctrines whlek were afterward preached by Luther and 
his followers, in the sixteenth century. His disciples were called Loliardn. He died in UAL 

% Chaucer was bom in 1328, It is supposed, and died a short time after the deposition of 
Biduird IL, in 1400. His poems are characterised by rigor and fertility of imagination, Aa4 
grMt dramatic power. His prose writings have also rery superior merit. 
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State of Society ukdeb the Plantaqehi^ets. 

71. The most important of all the changes that took 
place during this period was the institution of the Eoust^ 
of Commons, It gave the death-blow to the feudal sys- 
tem, by conferring upon the vassal some of the political 
rights enjoyed by his superior. The English monarchs 
constantly sought to evade the provisions of Magna Charta^ 
but without success; for no less than thiri;y-eight times 
were they compelled to ratify it. By this great fundamen- 
tal law, private property and personal liberty were equally 
protected, it being clearly provided that the king could 
levy no money without the consent of Parliament This 
clause, sometimes omitted in the ratification of the Charter, 
was fully established during tlie reign of Edward I. 

72. Trial by jury, during this period, took the place of 
the "judicial combat" of the Normans. The Great Char- 
ter prescribed " the legal judgment of his peers" as neces- 
sary for the condemnation of one accused of crime; but 
in the reign of Henry II., a person unwilling to risk 
a judicial combat might refer the case to four knights 
chosen by the sheriff, who, in their turn, selected twelve 
more. In the reign of Henry HI., the employment of 
twelve jurors to decide cases was often resorted to; but 
these were witnesses as well as judges, and it was not until 
some time afterward that jurymen were made exclusively 
judges, deciding the case solely on the testimony of others. 

73. Although so much had been accomplished toward 
laying the foundation of English liberty, the condition of 
tlie common people was very little improved. A degrading 
Bystem of serfdom continued to exist Slaves were bought 
and sold at the fairs, and it is said that the price of a man 

71. The Hoase of Commons? Effect of its establishment? Sucroesive cob> 

llrmationf» of it ? What did it protect ? 
72* Trial by jury? Of what did it take the place ? What were toajurors at first 
73* SerAlom? Modes of living among the higher classes ? Wnat means of 

eomfort were introduced ? Improvement In the dwellings ? Furniture f 
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was less than that paid for a horse. The modes of living 
among the higher classes had, however, become more re- 
fined. Glass windows, vessels of earthenware, the use of 
coal for fire and of candles for light enlarged their means 
of comfort; the appearance of their dwellings was im- 
proved by the substitution of tiles for straw thatch. The 
furnifcare was still scanty and uncouth. 

74. The costume of the period was curious and fantastic. 
Long pointed shoes, with the toes fastened to the knees 
or the girdle ; stockings of different colors; a coat half blue 
or black, half white, with trousers reaching scarcely to the 
knees, were some of the most prominent peculiarities in the 
dress of the fine gentlemen. The ladies wore party-colored 
tunics, very short tippets, small caps, and girdles orna- 
mented with gold and silver, in which they carried two 
small swords. Their trains were very long; and their 
head-dresses towered sometimes two feet above their heads, 
and were decked at the summit with waving ribbons of 
various colors. 

7$. Wool was the most important article of commerce; 
and in this traffic the king himself did not disdain to take 
part. On this account Edward III. was called by his 
French rival, in derision, the "Eoyal wool-merchant." 
This, with the other commodities, was sold principally 
to the German traders, who imported gold, silver, silks, 
wines, spices, and other luxuries in return. Agriculture 
was carried on in a very rude manner, being left to 
the lowest classes ; although Edward I. did not disdain to 
insert in a book of laws, issued during his reign, a series 
of directions as to the manner of tilling the soil. Horti- 
culture received considerable attention, every house of the 
better class having a garden or ^^pleasance;" while the 
monasteries had besides, a ^^herberie" or physic garden 

attached to them, for the growth of herbs used in medicinea 

- - -~ 

T4» OoKtnme ? Drepn of the gentlemen ? Of the ladies f 

T6» Tmfflcin wool? The Ocrouui traders ? Agricaltnrcf Horttcaltiiver 
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76. &:i^oe made some progress daring this period, 
fioger Bacon applied the learning which he had acquired 
at Oxford to the discoverj of useful knowledge. Besides 
the composition of gunpowder, he made many other 
discoyerieSy and invented various mathematical and philo- 
sophical instruments. His wonderful knowledge made the 
people regard him as a magician; and he was consequently 
thrown into prison, where he was kept many years. As- 
trology was the favorite study of these times, not only in 
England but in most other countries of Europe. The as- 
trologer was supposed to be able to foretell future events by 
observing the appearances of the heavenly bodies; and it 
was a long time before the futility of this pretence was 
discovered. The constant observations of the astrologers, 
and the construction of instruments required for making 
them, led to improvement in the science of astronomy. 

77. Learning made, nevertheless, but little advancement, 
and was still confined to the clergy ; for the attention of 
the higher classes of the laity was absorbed in the pursuits 
of war and hunting. There were no books except such as 
had been prepared with great expense of time and labor in 
the writing-rooms of the monasteries; and these brought 
a very high price, as much as $200 being paid for a copy 
of the Bible. Toward the close of the period, the English 
mind began to awaken from its bondage; and literature 
sprang into existence, being ushered in by those great 
lights, — GeoflErey Chaucer and John Wickliffe. The lan- 
guage of these writers differs considerably from modern 
English, and is therefore difScult to read. It is called 
" Middle English,'* since it comes between the " Semi-Saxon," 
which preceded it, and modem English, which commenced 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 



T6. Science ? Soger Bacon ? Attrolo^ ? To what did its caltlration lead ? 

77. Learning? Books? How were fhev made? Wbat was their valao ? Dawn 
of literature? Chancer and WickliflTe? Langoase of the period? Why calleil 
HiddleBogliah? 
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CHRONOLOOICAL RBCAFITXTLATIOtt. 

1164. HenvyU Reigned 85 yean. 
1164. Constitations of Clarendon adopted. 
1170. Murder of Thomas a Becket 
117d. Conquest of Ireland. 
1189. Richard I. Reigned 10 jeara. 
1103. Treaty of Richard with Saladin. 
1199. John. Reigned 17 years. 
1203. Murder of Prince Arthur. 

1215. Magna Charter signed. 

1216. Henry m. Reigned 56 yeari. 
1210. Death ofthe Earl of Pembroke. 
1264 Battle of licwes. 

1265. House of Commons faisdtnted. 

*" Battle of ETesham— Death of LeioealA 
1272. Bdward I. Reigned 85 years. 
1278. Persecution of the Jews. ! 

1283. Conquest of Wales. 
1202. Baliolplaced on the Scottish throne. 
1206. Battle of Dunbar : Baliol defSsated and depoteJ. 
1208. Battle of Falku*k; defeat of Wallace. 
1805. iBxecution of Wallace. 
1307. Bdward XL Reigned 20 years. 
1314 Battle of Bannockbum; the English defeated by 
1327. Bdward ILL Reigned 50 years. 
1330. Execution of Roger Mortimer. 
1333. BatUe of Halidown Hill ; the Scots defeated. 
1346. Battle of Crecy ; the French defeated. 

** Batae of Neyille's Cross ; the Scots defeatal 
1847. Taking of Calais by the English. 
1340. The Great Plague. 
1356. Battle of Poitiers ; the French defeated. 

1376. Death of the Black Prince. 

1377. Riohard U Reigned 22 years. 
1381. Insurrection under Wat Tyler. 
1384 Death of Wickliffe. 

1800. Inyasion by Heniy, Duke of LaBcaeMRi 

^ The king taken prisoner, and depoMd. 
1400. Death of Chanoer. 
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NoTI.— Bdward II* repulsed from Stlrltnir Castle. (See cut fticlng 
. 09). Philip de Mowbray* the commander of the castle, had aereed to surrender 
t if not relieved by the 94th of June, the foast of St. John the Baptist After the 
batUe of Bumockbnm, fon^bt on the 94th, Edward fled to Stirling, but De Mow* 
bray, as the battle was lost, knowincr that he was in honor bound to deliver up 
the castle to Bruce, refhsed to admit Edward, who, in consequence, was com* 
pelled to seek other refhge. 
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1. ClirlstUn Ireland (p. M, ^ 8).— "The five, hundred ycare, one-half of 
which preceded the birth of our Lord, may be considered the period of Ireland'! 
greatest power and military glory as a nation. The Ave hundred years which suc- 
ceeded St. Patrick's mission may be regarded as the period of Ireland's Christian 
and scholastic fame. In the former she sent her warriors, in the latter her mission- 
aries, all over Europe. Where her fierce hero-kings carried the sword, her saints 
now bore the cross of faith. It was in this latter period, between the sixth and the 
eighth centuries particularly, that Ireland became known all over Europe as the 
/iMuto Sanctorum et Doctorum—*' the Island of Saints and Scholars.' Churches, 
cathedrals, monasteries, convents, universities, covered the island. Prom even the 
moat distant parts of Europe, kings and their subjects came to study in the Irish 
schools."— i9t^ivan'« ^ory q^ Ireland. 

2. Death of Henry- II. (p. 76, ^ 12).—** He was taken ill at a conference with 
King Fhflip of France, and conveyed to the castle of Cherion, near Sanmur, where 
his death was hastened by grief and rage, caused by the rebellions proceedings of 
his sons, Henry, Richard, and John. In his last moments, he was heard to utter 
broken exclamations, which alluded to his misfortunes and the conduct of his sons. 
He cried aloud, ' Shame t shame 1 on a conquered king I Cursed be the day when I 
was bom I The curse of God be on the sons I leave behind me ! ' The bishops 
and the religious men who surrounded him used all endeavors to make him retract 
this malediction against his offspilng ; but he persisted in It to his latest breath. 
When he had expired, his corpse was treated by his servants as William the Con- 
queror's had formerly been ; they all abandoned him, after stripping him of his last 
clothes, and carried off all that was valuable in the chamber and in the house."— 
Thierry^ 8 m^tory. 

3. Suburbs of London in 1180 (p. 76, ^ 13).— *'The historian Fitz-Ste- 
phen thus describes the suburbs of London in the year 1180 : * On the west is the 
king's palace, which is an incomparable building, rising with a bulwark aloft upon 
the river, two miles from the wall of the city, but yet conjoined with a continued 
suburb. On all sides, without the houses of the suburbs, are the citizens' gardens 
and orchards, planted with trees, both large, sightly, and adjoining together. On 
the north side are pastures and plain meadows, with brooks running through them, 
turning water-mills with pleasant noise. Not fiEir off is a great forest, a weU-wooded 
chase, having good coverts for harts, bucks, does, boars, and wild bulls. The corn- 
fields are not of a hungry, sandy mould, but, as the frultfhl fields of Asia, yielding 
plentifiil increase, and filling the bams with com. There are, near London, on the 
north side, especial wells, in the suburbs, sweet, clear, and wholesome ; amongst 
which, Holy-«0«tf, Clerken-«0«A, and St. Clemcnt's-e^eff are most flimons and most 
frequented by scholars and youths of the city, in the summer evenings, when they 
walk forth to take the air.' "—Sdby—EperUs to be Remembered in the Sistory of 
Ifngland. 

4. Deatb of Riel&ard I. (p. 79, ^ 18).— "The last scene of Richard's life is 
an epitome of his qualities. He perished, not fighting for a dukedom, bnt for a 
paltry treasure which one of his barons had discovered on his estate. The royal 
right to treasure so found was asserted by the king. The Viscount of Limoges re- 
vised to surrender all the gold and silver, though he offered a large portion. Bich* 
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ard aooordingly laid Biege to the Tiacoimt's castle of Chalnz ; and would allow tlie 
garriBon no conditioBAl Burrender. They asked for safety of life and limb ; bat tli« 
king ' swore that he would take them by storm, and hang them all,' and aocordinij^y 
the knights and men-at-arms retamed to the castle in sorrow and conitaslon, and 
prepared to make a defence. Reconnoitring the fortress, Richard was woonded in 
the arm by an arrow, aimed by Bertrand de Gnrdan. The castle being captured, 
the king ordered all the people to be hanged, one alone ezcepted^the yoath yrho 
%ad wounded him."— JTni^A^'f History (if England. 

5* Murder of Prince Arthur (p. 79, t 80).—" The circamstances which 
Intended this deed of darkness were, no doabt, carefhlly concealed by the acton, 
»nd are varionaly related by historians; bat the most probable account is as fol- 
POwb: The king, it is said, first proposed to William de Bray, one of bis servants, 
io dispatch Arthar ; bat William replied that he was a gentleman, not a hangman, 
and he poeitively refhsed compliance. Another instrument of murder was found, 
and was dispatched with proper orders to Falaise ; but Hubert de Bozgh, chamber- 
lain to the king and constable of the castle, feigning that he would himself execute 
the king's mandate, sent back the assassin, spread the report that the young prince 
was dead, and publicly performed all the ceremonies of his interment. But finding 
that the Bretons vowed revenge for the murder, and that all the revolted barons 
persevered more obstinately in their rebeUion, he thought it prudent to reveal the 
secret, and to inform the world that the prince was still alive, and in his custody. 
Thia discovery proved fiital to the young prince. John first removed him to the 
castle or Rouen, and coming in a boat, during the night-time, to that place, com- 
manded Arthar to be brought before him. The young prince, aware of his danger, 
and now more subdued by the continuance of his misfortunes and by the approach 
of death, threw himself on his knees before his uncle, uid begged for mercy; but 
the barbarous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed him with his own hands, and, 
fiistening a stone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine."—- J3um«'« J?is/&;y </ 
England, 

6* Betntyml of IVallace (p. 89, ^ 49).— "A price was set on his head. 
Hunted from covert to covert, he had taken refhge in the strong and wooded coun* 
try between Glasgow and Dumbarton. Sir John If enteith, once his friend, and 
now commander of the castle of Dumbarton in the service of Edward, bribed Wal- 
lace's servant to discover the place of his retreat. Wallace used to lodge at Rob- 
rastonn, a solitary village near Glasgow. He had but two attendants, Kerlie, or 
little Ker, and a nephew of Menteith. About midnight on the night of his capture, 
WaUaco and his two attendants repaired to their lodging. He and Kerlie lay down 
to sleep, the young man, Menteith^s nephew, keeping watch. When they were 
locked in deep sleep, the villain crept in softly and took away their arms. His 
tincle was at hand with sixty men. The house was surrounded, and the sleeping 
men mastered. Kerlie was dragged to the door and killed. Wallace was bound 
with cords, and hurried away to the south before daybreak. They conveyed him 
across Solway Sand to Carlisle, and thence to London."— JfodkeR2itf'« SUtory qf 
.Scotland. 

7» Brace and the Spider (p. 90, ^ 43).—" The English, assisted by a body 
of Galloway men, eagerly endeavored to hunt Bruce down. Driven from haunt to 
haunt, weary, toil-worn, and dejected, he had retired one day into a wretched hovel 
to snatch some repose. There, as he lay upon a heap of straw, bis mind darkly 
pondering on his gloomy situation, he had well-nigh resolved to abandon the whole 
enterprise, leave Scotland, and engage in the Crusade. A spider, hanging by its 
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loag tbread ftrom tbe roof of the horel, cangtat his eye. The creatnre wm endear- 
oring to Bwlng itself ftrom one rafter to Another. Its movements Interested the 
king. Six times it made its attempt, and foiled. Would it try once more, and sac- 
eeed after all t Bmce thooght within himself, If this creatnre tries again, and snc- 
ceeds in its object, I too will make another attempt. The history of this proud old 
eoontiy hnng by a spider's thread. Brace watched. The t>pider launched itself 
from its rafter the seventh time, and encoeeded. The pen<everance and success of 
the insect struck the king like a cheering omen. He thought no more of giving up 
his enterprise, and tbe strength of hie mighty purpose was renewed within him. 
Never, surely, was little thing so great as that day in the Carricic hovel. Such is 
the Ihmous tradition of Bruce and the spider.*'— JfodMUiitfV SUianf qf Seotioftd, 

8* SUlward II. of Camarv-on (p. 91, ^ 46).— ** Edward U. unfortunately 
possessed no single quality to make us love or respect him. He was, in every- 
thing, the very opposite of his ibther, whose dying commands it was the first act 
of his reign to disobey. He was, seemingly, of an easy disposition, but his yielding 
temper was <wly weakness, and his semblance of good nature was rank sdftshness ; 
he was disposed to make IViendships ; but his fondness for his Mends was so un- 
natuial, so excessive, that he sacrificed to them his duty to hia country and the 
respect of his subjects. ''—Zon^man. 

9« ChMTMster of Kdward II. (p. 94, ^ 68).— "* He is said to have resembled 
his fiither in the lineaments of his ihce, as well as the exact elegance and symmetry 
of his shape, liaving a majestic and noble stature, and a deportm«it altogether en- 
gaging and agreeable ; but the qualifications of his mind bore no kind of proportion 
to his bodily perfections, for he was deficient tn foresight, in judgment, and in 
gonrage. His mental debility urged him to a conduct that had all the appearance 
of infiitnation. Being a slave to hie own passions, he too readily committed to 
others the weight of that government which he had neither the ability nor the 
inclination to support. *'^SQp«nMr. 

lO. Capture and Execution of MortlnKer (p. 9S, ^ 68).— ^ The queen 
and Mortimer lodged in the fortress of Nottingham ; and as the castle was strictly 
guarded, the gates locked, and the keys conveyed to the queen, who slept with 
them under her pillow, it was necessary to communicate the plot to Sir Richard 
Bland, the governor, who xealously took part in it. By Edward's orders, his asso- 
ciates were admitted through a subterranean passage; and Mortimer, notwith- 
standing the qneen's cries and exclamations, entreating them to tpare Out gaBant 
Mortimer^ was apprehended and conducted under a strong guard to the Tower <^ 
London. A parliament was immediately summoned for his condemnation. He 
was accused of having procured the death of the late king ; of having obtained ex- 
orbitant grants of the royal domains ; of having dissipated the pt^lic treasure ; of 
having seduced the queen ; of having secreted 30,000 marks of the money paid by 
the king of Scotland ; and of other crimes and misdemeanors. The parliament con- 
demned him Arom the supposed notoriety of the Ihcts, without trial, or hearing hie 
answer, or examining a witness ; and he was hanged on a gibbet at the Bfans (Ty- 
burn), in the neighborhood of London. 

^' It is renuirkable that this sentence, twenty yea» after, was reversed by parlia- 
ment in fhvor of Mortimer's son, on account of the alleged illegality of the proceed- 
ing. This shows that the principles of justice were beginning to prevail, though 
not sufficiently established. The descendants of Mortimer, by the female line, sub- 
sequently succeeded to the throne. The queen was deprived of her exorbitant 
income, which she had granted to herself, and reduced to a pension of £8^000 a yea& 
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She wu aim oonflned to her hoiwe at Rieings, near London, where ahe lived 
twenty-eight years after ; the king, her eon, visiting her once or twice a year, more 
ont of decency, Bapin says, tlian affection."— AmimV HMory (^England, 

1 1 . Battle of Creejr (p. 95, ^ 66).—^' On the day of the battle, and on the ensu- 
ing, there fell, by a moderate computation, 1,900 French knights, 1,400 gentlemen, 
4,000 men-at-arms, besides abont 80,000 of inferior rank. Many of the principal no- 
bility of France, the Dakes of Lorraine and Bonrbon, the Earls of Flanders, Blois, 
Vandemont, and Anmale, were left on the field of battle. The kings, also, of Bohe- 
mia and M.'\jorca were slain. The fiite of the former was remarkable : he was blind 
from age, bat being resolved to hazard his person, and set an example to others, he 
ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied on each side of the horses of two gentle- 
men of his train ; and his dead body and those of his attendants were afterwards 
found am<»g the slain, with their horses standing by them in that situation. His 
crest was three ostrich feathers, and his motto these Qerman words, Ick DUn., * I 
serve,' which the Prince of Wales and his successors adopted in memory of this 
great victory. The action seems no less remarkable for the small loss sustained by 
the Enghsh, than for the great slaughter of the French. There were kiUed in it 
only one esquire and three kni^ts, and very few of inferior rank ; a demonstration 
that the prudent disposition planned by Edward, and the disorderly attack made by 
the French, had rendered the whole rather a rout than a battle ; which was, indeed, 
the common case with engagements in those times."— JTum^V History <if England. 

12* Battle of Poletlera (p. 07, ^ 01).— ''This memorable victory was ob- 
tained on the 19th of September, I8S61, without the loss of one person of distinction 
among the English ; whereas the principal noblemen of France f^ in the contest. 
Two dukes, nineteen counts, five thousand men-at-arms, and about eight thousand 
infimtry are said to have been killed on the side of the French. Two thousand 
men-at-arms were taken prisonera, amoi^ whom, besides John, King of France, 
were tliree princes of the blood, the Archbishop Sens, the Counts of Estampes, 
Yaudemont, and many other noblemen."— jS/wncpr. 

13. SpoUa of tbe Vietory at Poiettera (p. 97, t 61).— "When they were 
all collected they found they hod twice as many prisonera as themselves ; they 
therefore consulted if, considering the risk they might run, it would not be more 
advisable to ransom them on the spot. This was done ; and the prisonera fonnd 
the English and Gascons very civil, for there wera many set at liberty that day on 
their promise of coming to Bordeaux before Christmas to pay their ransom. When 
all wero returned to their bannera, they retired to their camp, which was adjoining 
the field of battle. Some disarmed themselves, and did the same to their prisonera, 
to whom they showed every kindness : for whoever made any prisonera, they wero 
solely at his disposal to ransom or not, as he pleased. It may be easily supposed 
that all those who accompanied the prince were very rich In glory and wealth, as 
well by the ransoms of his prisonera as by the quautitieB of gold and silver plate, 
rich Jewels, and trunks stuffed fhll of belts, that wera weighty from their gold and 
eilver ornaments, and fhrred mantles. They set no value on armor, tents, or other 
things, for the French had come there as magnificently and richly dressed as if they 
had been sure of gaining the victory."— irVoiMor/V (^ronieUt, 

14. Masnaaliiittjr of tl&e Blaok Prince (p. 08, ^ 82).— ** Hera oommencea 
tlie real and tnUy admirable heroism of Edward ; for victories are rulgar things in 
comparison of that moderation and humanity displayed by a young prince of twen- 
ty-seven yeara of age, not yet cooled from the ftiry of battle, and elated by as extra- 
ordinary and as unexpected success as ever crowned the arms of any oommander. 
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He came forth to meet the captive Idng with all the marks of regard and sympathy; 
administered comfort to him amidst his misfortunes, paid him the trihnte of praise 
dae to his valor, ascribed his own victory merely to the blind chance of war, or to 
a superior Providence which controls all the efforts of human force and prudence. 
The behavior of John showed him not unworthy of his courteous treatment; his 
present abject fortune never make him forget for a moment that he was a king. 
More touched by Bdward^s generosity than by his own calamities, he confessed 
ttiat, notwithstanding his defeat and captivity, his honor was still unimpaired ; and 
that, if he yielded the victory, it was at least gained by a prince of such consum- 
mate valor and Yaan&nitj.^^-^ffume. 

Froisaart says : '* The prince himself served the king^s table, as well as the 

others, with every mark of humility, and would not sit down at it, in spite of aU 

his entreaties for him so to do, saying that he was not worthy of such an honor, 

nor did it appertain to him to seat himself at the table of so great a king, or of so 

mltant a man as he had shown himself by his actions that day." 

15. DoAth of tlie Blaek Prlaee (p. 96, 1 63).—*' In the year 1896, on Trin- 
ity Sunday, that flower of English knighthood, the Lord Edward of England, Prince 
of Wales and of ▲quitaine, departed this life in the palace of Westminster, near 
London; his body was embalmed, placed in a leaden cofiin, and kept until the en- 
suing Michaelmas, in order that it might be buried with greater pomp and magnifi- 
cence when the parliament assembled in London,^* ^Jf)nit9art, 

** He died of a fever, June 8, 1896, in his forty-sixth year, and by his will ordered 
his body to be buried in the cathedral at Canterbury. He was universally regretted, 
and the parliament, as a mark of their esteem, attended his ftineral. Over his grave 
is erected a stately monument of gray marble, with his portraiture of copper-guUt ; 
the ends and sides are garnished with escutcheons, also of copper, enamelled with 
his arms and devices, and superscribed with words Soumont and leh JHen. On an 
iron bar over the tomb are placed the helmet and crest, coat of mail, and gauntlets ; 
and on a pillar, his shield of arms, richly diapered with gold. On a fillet of brass is 
circumscribed a French epitaph, and on the south side of the foot, and north side 
of the tomb, are verses in that language. He was called the Black Prince ttom the 
color of his armor. He is described by historians as the most excellent prince 
England had ever produced, and little inferior in virtue and talent to the Roman 
Scipto. He was a good soldier, a great general, brave without fierceness, bold in 
battle, but aflhble in conversation, and of a most modest demeanor. Ever sub- 
missive and respectAil to the king his ihther, whom he never once disobliged. 
Generous, liberal, pleased with rewarding merit wherever he found it, he wanted 
no qualification to form a perfect hero. Such is the character given of this re« 
nowned warrior.**— JEin^« ^ I^giand. 

16. John IVlclclUDD (p. 99, ^ 64).—" John Wicklifib*8 name is first mentioned 
in the year 1860, in a controversy with the different orders of friars. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he took his degree of doctor of divinity. He was so eminent 
for his parts, learning, and fine genius, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, having 
founded a new college, made him the rector. WlcMlffe^s behavior in Lis situation 
gave universal satisfaction. On the death of his patron he was removed to the liv- 
ing of Sutterworth, in the diocese of Lincoln ; and it was there that he first pub- 
lished in hlB sermons and writings his doctrines. Gregory XI. hearing of this new 
religion, dispatched an order to the Bishop of London to apprehend and ezcaiine 
Wickliffe, and send his deposition to Rome. But these orders were not easy to 
execute, the Buke of Lancaster and the Earl Marshall having openly declared they 
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would not suffer Wickliffe to bo imprisoned. The prelate was obliged to content 
himself with sommoning Wickliffe before him in St. Paal's Charch, where there 
was a vast concourse of people to hear the examination. The Dakc of Lancaster 
and Lord Percy accompanied the reformer, assaring him that there was no danger, 
and that he might make his defence with conrage before men who were mere 
ignoramuses in comparison to him. A violent altercation took place betwixt Per^y 
and the bishop ; the former insisting that Wickliffe should sit, the latter that he 
should stand, during the examination. The examination became so violent that 
the assembly broke up abruptly, and no Ihrther attempt was afterwards made to 
prosecute Wicldiffe. He retired to his living at Sutterworth, where he died, in 
the year 1884. His followers were called Lollards, and rapidly increased after his 
death.''— ifin^ff <^ England, 

17. Death of Wat Tyler (p. 101, ^ 88).— "The next morning, Wat Tyler, 
Tack Straw, and John Ball, and the worst part of thelF associates, to the number 
of some twenty thousand, were suddenly come upon, at Smithfleld, by the king, 
who was riding that way with about sixty followers. On seeing the king, Wat Tyler 
commanded his men to remain quiet, whUe he went forward to speak to him ; ac- 
cordingly he spurred his horse, and came so close to the king that his horse's head 
nearly touched him ; during the conference, which was very brief, the tyler having 
demanded the king's sword from a squire who bore it, and being refused, swore, in 
a violent passion, * he would have his head before he eat again ; ' the king, growing 
angry, said to the Mayor of London, William Walworth, who at that moment ad- 
vanced with twelve of the aldermen and principal citizens, who were armed under 
their robes, ^Lay hands on him.' Upon this, Walworth drew a kind of scimetar (a 
short and broad back sword, being towards the point like a Turkish scimetar) 
which he wore, and struck the tyler such a blow on the head that felled him to his 
horse's feet. When he was down he was surrounded on all sides, so that his men 
could not see him, and one of the king's squires, called John Standwick, leaped 
from his horse, and drawing a handsome sword thrust it Into his belly, and this 
killed him. The king certainly hazarded much by this action, but it turned out 
fortunate, for when the tyler was on the ground he left his attendants, ordering not 
one to follow him. He rode up to tbese rebellious fellows, and said to them, * Oen^ 
Uemen^ what are ycu about f You shall Juwe no other captain but me; lam your 
Jdng; remain peaceable.^ When the greater part of them heard these words they 
were quite ashamed, and those inclined to peace began to slip away. Eicbard led 
the rest into the fields at Islington, where, being joined by a large body of the loyal 
citizens, who came from all quarters to his support, he was enabled to intimidate, 
and, without spilling blood, to subdue them. Thus did these people disperse and 
run away on all sides, and the king and his lords returned to London in good array. 
John Ball and Jack Straw were found hidden in an old ruin, thinking to steal 
away ; but this they could not do, being betrayed by their own men. The king and 
lords were well pleased with their seizure ; their heads were cut off, as was that 
of Tyler, and fixed on Loudon bridge, in place of those of the gallant men whom they 
had beheaded. When the princess, the king's mother, saw the king, she wae mightily 
rejoiced, and said, ^ Ha, ha I &ir son. what pain and anguish have I not suffefed for 
you this day.' * Certainly, madam,' replied the king, *I am well assured of that; 
but now rejoice and ttiank God, for it behooves us to praise him, ae I have this dag 
regained my inherltanee, and the kingdom qf England, which I had lost,'* Richardt 
at this time, was in his sixteenth year."— ^oi^tfar^. 
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SECTION rv. 
Thb Houses of Lancasteb aih) Yobx. 

Extending flrom the Aceeuian nf Hmry IV. (1899) to thai of Emr% 

VU. (1485). 

1399 '' Henry IV., son of John of Gannt, ih^ fourth 
to son of Edward lit., had heen declared king hy Par* 
***^ liament; but the rightful heir was Edmund Morti- 
meVy Earl of March^ the great-grandson of Li'onel, the third 
son of Edward III. (see Genealogical Table). This prince, a 
child of seyen years, was detained in custody at Windsor Gas* 
tie by Henry. A few months after the accession of the latter, 
a conspiracy was formed to restore Richard to the throne; 
but it failed, and those concerned in it* were execnted 
(1400). This probably led to the murder of the deposed 
monarch. Henry, in order to protect the Church from the 
danger of heresy, caused severe laws to be passed against 
the Lollards; and one of them (a clergyman) was con- 
demned and burnt at the stake (1401). This was the first 
Euglish subject who was put to death on account of his 
religious opinions. 

2. Repeated conspiracies formed a striking feature of 
this reign. The most formidable was that excited by the 
Earl of Northumberland and his son, Harry Percy, sumamed 
Hotspur, on account of his fiery temper. This young 
nobleman had acquired great fame, during the precediug 
leign, by his exploits in a skirmish with the Scots, at Ot- 
terbourn (1388), on which battle was founded the famous 
,ballad of "Chevy Chase.'* The Percies had also greatly 
aided Henry in his efforts to obtain possession of the king- 
dom ; but afterward, quarrelling with h im, they joined their 

1. Who was Henry TV.f Who waa the lightfhl heirt Who was Edmund 
Mortimer ? Whet conspiracy was formed f The Lollards ? 

2* What formed a striking feature of this reign ? What conspiracy under HaR| 
Percy f How bad Percy become fiamoas ! What was founded on this battle f 
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forces to those of the Scots under the Earl of Donglas, and 
to the Welsh nnder Owen Glendower, with the object of 
placing Mortimer on the throne. Richard Sciope, arch- 
bishop of Torky was also engaged in the conspiracy. 

3. A terrific battle was fought near Shrewsbury (1403) ; 
Imt the rebels were defeated^ and Percy, their braye leader, 
was slain. The king and his son took part in the battle, 
and signalized themselves by their feats of strength and 
daring. Some of the conspirators were taken prisoners and 
executed ; but the Earl of Northumberland was pardoned. 
Two years afterward, the latter, with the archbishop of 
York and others, again rose in rebellion ; but they were 
unsuccessful, and the archbishop, with some of the other 
conspirators, was executed (1405). This was the first 
instance in English history of the execution of an arch- 
bishop. Northumberland escaped into Scotland; but sub- 
sequently, invading England with a hostUe force, he was 
defeated and slain. 

4. The other events of this reign are of little impor- 
tance. Henry IV. died in 1413, having lost many years 
previously the great popularity by means of which he 
had been enabled to obtain the crown. His reign was 
beneficial to England; for the Commons acquired a con- 
siderable increase of power, especially in connection with 
j^e granting of supplies for the support of the government. 
He was succeeded by his son Henry. [Note 1, end of Sec."] 
1413 '' B^'^^ ^-1 during his father's life, had been 

to noted for his riotous and disorderly conduct ; and 
1433 ^^ Qjj Qjj^ occasion, been committed to prison by 
the chief-justice, whom he had insulted for indicting one 
of his dissolute companions. On his accession, however, he 
jfemissed his profligate associates, and thoroughly reformed 
his life, retaining in of3ce the wise ministers of his father, 

8* Battleof Shrewsbnry! Itsresnlts? Renewal of the rebellion? Theresaltf 
Am Dctth of Henry IV. f How was hie reign beneflcial f His saocessor f 
S* For w4i«t had Henrjr V. been noted ! What change took place on hii a» 
ion ! Hia oonrBe toward the LoUards f 
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mclading Gascoigne {gas'koin), the chief-justioe by whom 
he had been so fearlessly punished. Among his first acta 
was the persecution of the Lollards, now a numerous 
purty; and their leader. Lord Cobham, with many othei-s, 
was condemned and executed. [See Note 2, e^id of Sec.] 

C Henry next made an attack upon France, which he 
hopi4 to subdue; because, during the lunacy of its king, 
Charles YL, it was distracted by disputes as to who should 
have the regency. Haying taken Har'fieur, after a long 
siege, he found his army so much reduced that he resolved 
to return to England. On his march to Calais, however, 
he was surprised by the French army at Agincourt, and 
was obliged to risk an engagement, although the enemy's 
forces were more than four times as numerous as his own. 
The result was very disastrous to the French, 10,000 of 
their army being slain, and 14,000 taken prisoners; while 
the English are said to have lost only forty (1415). Henry 
was not in a condition to take immediate advantage of this 
great victory, and, with his prisoners, proceeded to England, 
and concluded a truce with the enemy. [See Note 3.] 

7. Two years afterward, he again invaded Fiunce, and 
after some successes, made a treaty at Troyes {trwah) with 
tbo. imbecile King Charles, according to which he was to 
marry Charles's daughter Catharine, to have the present 
administration of the French government, and on the 
death of Charles, to succeed to the throne (1420). The 
terms ,of this extraordinary treaty were fulfilled; and 
Henry, proclaimed regent of France, entered Paris in tri- 
umph. His glory was, however, of short duration; for 
being attacked by a fatal malady, he expired^ in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age and the tenth of his reign, leaving the 
throne to his son Henry, then an in&nt less than one year 
old (1422). 

6. What led to the InTasion of France ? Give an account of it. Battle of 
Agincourt f Ite result f 

T. What led to the treaty of Troyes? (Situation of Troresf Sr« map ol 
France.) Terms of the treaty f Uow flilfllledf Death of Henzyt Ilia Mfr 
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8. The premature death of Henry Y. was a great loss to 
the kingdom; for his abilities, both as a statesman and a 
soldier, were of a rery high order; and though his am- 
bition was excessiye, it was unalloyed with those yiees by 
which this passion is so often stained. The personal ap- 
pearance and manners of the king were such as became his 
exalted character and station, and he excelled in all warlike 
and manly exercises. None of the princes of the house of 
Lancaster ventured to impose taxes without the consent 
of Parliament; and so far their imperfect title to the 
throne favored the progress of political freedom in Eng- 
land. [See Note 4, end of the Sectio7i.] 
1439 9* Henry VL — At the commencement of this 
to reign. Parliament appointed the Duke of Bedford, 
1461 elder brother of the late king, protector of Eng- 
land, upon whom was also conferred by Charles VL the 
regency of France. The French king, however, died a 
few months afterward; and his son Charles, an energetic 
and popular prince, boldly asserted his claim to the throne, 
and was crowned at Poitiers. A war of many years en- 
sued, under the conduct of Bedford, who was not only an 
accomplished prince, but a most skilful general and states- 
man. In order to divert the power of Scotland from the 
support of Charles, the Scottish king, James I.,* who had 
been for several years a prisoner in England, was restored 
to the throne of his ancestors. 

10« After several campaigns, which though indecisive, 
had reduced Charles to very great distress, Bedford re- 
solved to invade the south of France ; and with this object, 
laid siege to Orleans, a city which was lojral to the French 

* Thii prince. In a ▼oyasrt to France, whither he hed heen sent to mto him from the wleked 
wIVn of nie ande, the JDiuce of Albany, who had seised the goTemment of Scotland, waa taken 

B' the Enprlish, and wa* detained for nineteen jeara prisoner in England. He waa treated 
ndly, educated with care; and during his captivitj he wrote sereral beantiAil 



8. Lots occaiioned hf tb» deftth of Heniy V. 1 His chanetor t Ttnoaal ap 
pearance f The Lancastrian princes ? 

9* Who was appointed protector ? What followed the death of Charios VI 
of France ! What is said of Bedford ? James I. of Scotland ? (See NoU.) 

10«Wbat led to the siege of Orleans? Descrihe it. Who waa Joan of Are I 
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monarch. This siege was continued for many months, 
and the French had giyen np all hope of successfully 
repelling their assailants, when their deliverance was ef- 
fected by one of the most extraordinary occurrences 
recorded in history. Joan of Arcy a simple peasant girl, 
had been told of a prophecy to the effect that France 
could only be delivered from its enemies by a virgin; and 
the idea became impressed upon her mind that to herself 
had been divinely committed the task of effecting this 
gi'eat object 

11. She soon induced others to believe in the truth of 
her missjon^ among them the king himself and his chief 
ofScerSy and was admitted into Orleans, arrayed in armor, 
and provided with a train of attendants. Under her lead 
ership the French seemed to be inspired with almost super- 
human courage; and the English, struck with terror, 
were soon obliged to raise the siege (1429). She next 
urged the king to march to Rheims (reeniz), in order to 
assume the crown of his ancestors according to the accus- 
tomed rites; and this being triumphantly achieved, she 
demanded to be dismissed, considering her mission at an 
end. 

12. The French, however, selfishly detained her: and a 
short time afterward she fell into the power of the Eng- 
lish, who cruelly caused her to be burnt to death in the 
market-place of Bouen {roo'en), on a charge of sorcery and 
impiety (1431). But nothing was gained by this ruthless 
execution of the '^Maid of Orleans.'^ The Duke of Bed- 
ford died (1435), and Charles was enabled to re-enter his 
capital, after having been excluded from it for twenty 
years (1437). The English continued tc suffer defeat, 
until finally this long war was interrupted by a truce 
which lasted six years (1444). 



11. How WM the siege of Orieftns ndsedt Wbat wm then done bf Joan of 
Arc? 
1 9* Further Iditocy of the HUd of Orleans t Of the English invasion r 
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13. Henry, on amviitg at the age of majority, showed 
neither the capacity nor the disposition to take control of 
the government, which, since the death of Bedford, had 
been administered by the Duke ol Gloucester, the king's 
nncle, and by Cardinal Beaufort, his guardian. Through 
the influence of the latt^er, the king married Margaret of 
Anjou, one of the most beautiful and accomplished prin- 
cesses of the age, and well suited by the masculine energy 
of her character to supply the defects and weaknesse? of 
her husband (1444). By the terms of the marriage treaty 
Margaret's father, the Duke of Anjou, was to receive from 
the English king a large sum of monev, and the cession 
of Maine and Anjou, provinces which had been conquered 
by the English at great cost of life and treasure, [Nofe 6.] 

14. The protector Gloucester having violently opposed 
this treaty, became an object of great dislike to Margaret, 
and through her contrivance was arrested on a charge of 
treason* Previous to the day appointed for his trial, he was 
found dead in his bed ; and the Duke of Suffolk, a favorite 
of the queen% was chosen his successor, as the king by his 
increased imbecility had become entirely unfit to adminis- 
ter the government The Duke of York was succeeded as 
regent of France by another of Margaret's favorites, the 
Duke of Somerset, under whom the English lost all their 
French possessions except Calais (1451). 

15. The death of the virtuous Duke of Gloucester, 
generally styled by tlie people "the good duke Hum- 
phrey," together with the disgraceful losses of territory 
in France, caused intense popular indignation against the 
queen and her minister Suffolk. The latter was impeached 
by the Commons, and the king, to save his life, banished 
him from the kingdom; but on his passage to France^ 

1 3 . ChAracter of the king ! Whom did he marry ! Her chaimcter f Terms fh 
the marria^ treat/ f 

14* Conduct of the qneen toward Gloncesterf ffis death? His snoeessor! 
Who became retrent of France ? 

15* What made the qneen and her minister onpopoiar! What happened W 
Baffolk « What insorrectiou broke out t 
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he was seized bj order of his enemies, and executed. The 
misconduct of the government also led to an insurrection 
of the lower orders, under a leader named Jack Cade; but 
it was soon put down, Cade being slain (1450). 

16. The total incapacity of the king, and the disorders 
which it occasioned in the government, induced many of 
the people to favor the claims of Eichard, Duke of York, 
to the throne, in right of his descent from the third son of 
Edtirard III. Bichard was a man of vigor and ability, 
and though greatly disliked by the queen, had obtained 
the appointment of Protector of the Jtealm, in opposition 
to his rival the Duke of Somerset, the favorite of the 
queen and her party. The latter, however, afterward 
tnumphed, and Eichard was compelled to resign his 
office. 

17. Bichard and his adhei*ents then raised an army, 
ostensibly for the redress of grievances; and in the battle 
of St. Albans defeated the royalists, and took the king 
prisoner (1455). This was the first conflict in that great 
civil war, styled the "War of the Boses'* (from the badges 
worn by the respective parties, the Lancastrians wearing a 
red rose and the Yorkists a white rose), — ^a war which 
lasted thirty years, and was signalized by twelve pitched 
battles; which deluged England with blood, and in which 
the ancient nobility of the kingdom were almost annihi- 
lated. 

18. The next year after the battle of St Albans the king 
was restored to his authority; but the contest soon broke 
out with increased fury, and in the battle of Northampton 
(1460) the king was defeated and taken prisoner by the 
Earl of Warwick (commonly caDed, from subsequent events^ 



1 e« Richard, Doke of York,— his claim to the throne ! His character t What 
MBce did he obtain ? How displaced ? 

IT* What led to the battle of St. Albane? What civil war was then com^ 
meuced ? Its duration and consequences ? The badges of the respective par 
tlesf 

18* What events followed the battle of St. Albans ? (Where ii St Alhttnan 
What is said of the Barl of Warwick ? (See note.) 
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the "king-maker'*).* After the battle of Northampton 
the Dake of York was proclaimed the lawful successor of 
Henry ; and Edward, the son of Henry and Margaret, was 
excluded from the throne. The administration of the 
goyemment was, meanwhile, to be committed to the Dnka 
of York. 

19. The queen, however, fled to Scotland, and, with the 
aid of the northern barons, raised a large army, with which, 
in the battle of Wakefield, she defeated the Duke of York, 
who was taken prisoner and put to death with great igno- 
miny. By the order of Margaret his head was cut off and 
fixed on the gates of York, with a paper crown upon it, in 
derision of his claim to royalty. Other cruelties were per- 
petrated by the victorious Lancastrians. 'A few weeks after 
this, Margaret defeated the Earl of Warwick in the second 
battle of St. Albans, and thus regained possession of the 
king; but Edward, son of the late Duke of York, joining 
his forces with those of Warwick, compelled her to retreat, 
and triumphantly entering London, was proclaimed king, 
under the title of Edward IV. (1461). 

20. This virtually ended the reign of Henry VL, — a 
monarch who commenced life with the most splendid pros- 
pects, inheriting not only his father's extensive dominions 
in England and France, but the love and admiration with 
which the martial glory of that prince had inspired the 
English people. With an inoffensive disposition, and many 
virtues that might have adorned a private station, his unfit- 
ness for the exercise of regal sway, especially in so stormy a 
period, plunged the nation into a civil war, during the prog- 
ress of which he became the mere sport of fortune, tossed 

• Birhard yevUU^ Earl of Warwick^ was the most powerftil of England^i feadal baroaa. Hit 
vaaaala formed a vait army; and so nnmeroui were his retainers, that he ii said to have feasted 
dailT, at his varioos manors and castles, upward of 30,000 persons, while the whole population 
of the kin^om is estimated to hare been at that time only about two and a half mllUina. 
Warwiuk wa» the Duke of York's brother-in-law. [Se« JfoU 6, end of (A« <SKflon.] 



19. What did tne qaeen do? Battle of Wakefield? (Where is Wakefield?) 
What followed it ? Where was Warwick defeated ? How did Bdward IV. becoxas 
kine? 

20. What is said of Henry VI. ? His character ? Of what was he the founder 1 
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to and fro by the contending parties. As the founder of 
Eton College, and of King's College* at Cambridge, he has, 
however, left some claim to the respect and gratitude of 
posterity. [See Note 7, end oftiie Section.'] 
1461 21. Edward 17. — Tonng Edward had acquired 
to the throne chiefly through the exertions of Warwick, 
14S3 2kiiiL his character and talents were such as enabled 
him to retain it He was bold, active, and enterprising, and 
pursued his enemies with the most unrelenting vengeance. 
Queen Margaret was, however, not entirely subdued. She 
succeeded in collecting an army of 60,000 men in the 
northern counties, with which she encountered the forces 
of Edward and Warwick, in the terrific battle of Tow'ton ; 
but was totally defeated, nearly one-half of her entire army 
being slain, either in the battle or the pursuit, Edward 
ha> ing issued orders that no quarter should be given (1461). 

22. Margaret having fled with her husband into Scot- 
land, Edward returned to London ; and a parliament being 
summoned, his title to the throne was solemnly recognized 
and confirmed. Three years afterward, Margaret made 
another effort to recover her- lost kingdom, with a small 
army obtained from Louis XL of France; but she was 
defeated in two battles, and with great difficulty succeeded 
in making her escape (1464). Henry, after remaining con- 
cealed for a year, was at last discovered, and being delivered 
into the power of Edward, was imprisoned in the Tower. 

23. Edward's vices, however, and his marriage with 
Elizabeth Gray, a Lancastrian knighfs widow, upon whose 
relatives the infatuated monarch showered all his favors, 
BO disgusted the brave and high-spirited Warwick, that he 

* The chapel of Kind's College is a very beeatlftil specimen of Gotble arehiteetiiiie— so been* 
Hfnl, indeed, that it is said Sir Christopher Wren, the renowned architect, went onee evety 
fear to contemplate it. It presents the appearanoe of being cut oat of a solid mass of stone, 
■o exquisite l> the harmony as well as the finish of the work. 

31 • Wbat was the character of Edward! What did Qneen Margaret dot 
flattie of Tewton ? (Where ic* Towton ?) 

22» Whither did the queen flee ? What was done by Parliament ! Wb«t otttt 
•ffon was made by Maiigaret ? Its result 1 What became of Henry VX. f 

as* What offended Warwicik ! Wbat did he sccompliali f 
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deserted the cause of Edward, and formed an alliance with 
Margaret After obtaining a supply of men and money 
from the king of France, he landed at Dartmouth ; and 
so popular was the* earl, that in a few days he collected an 
army of 60,000 men, and having compelled Edward to flee, 
took the imprisoned Henry from the Tower and proclaimed 
him king. This act was ratified by Parliament, and the 
regency was intrusted to Warwick and his son-in-law, the 
Duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. (1471). 

24. Disaster soon followed this great victory; for Ed- 
ward landing in England with a small force, was soon 
joined by an immense army; and regaining possession of 
London, he once more made the hapless Henry a prisoner, 
and marched against Warwick, who had taken a position 
at Bar'net, in the neighborhood of London. The king* 
maker, deserted by his son-in-law, the Duke of Clarence, 
who, with a considerable force, went over to the Yorkists, 
was defeated and slain, fighting on foot and in the thickest 
of the engagement (1471). 

25. On the same day Margaret landed in England with 
her son Edward, and advanced into the country, increasing 
her army as she proceeded. At Tewks'bury, however, she 
was overtaken by Edward; and her army being entirely 
defeated, she and her son were made prisoners. The young 
prince was cruelly put to death by the Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloster, brothers of the king; and Margaret herself 
was imprisoned in the Tower. A few days after the battle, 
Henry expired in the Tower, according to general belief, 
by the murderous hand of the wicked and cruel Duke of 
Oloster. Queen Margaret afterward found a refuge in 
France, where she died (1482). [See Note 8, end of Sec.'] 

26. All the hopes of the Lancastrians were now extin- 

S4. What led to the battle of Bametf (Where i» Bametf) What waa the 
reealtt 

S5» The battle of Tewkibaiy? (Where is Tewktbnry f) Itsreisnlt! Whcwu 
pat to death? Death of Henry VI. ? OfMarsraretf 

S6» What was the condnct of Edward! Bxecatlon of CAamoet B) who^ 
iDstigat^! Death of Bd ward! 
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gnished; and Edward, being secure on the throne, gaye 
himself up to every species of vice and debauchery. He 
caused his brother, the Duke of Clarence, to be put to 
death on a charge of treason, being probably instigated to 
this crime by his younger brother Bichard, Duke of Glos- 
ter, — ^a prince noted for his designing character and unre- 
lenting ambition. . Edward was about to engage in a war 
with France, when he was seized with a distemper, of which 
he died (1483). [See Notes 9 and 10, end of the Section.'\ 

27. During this reign, the art of printing was introduced 
into England by William Caxton, who, after haying acquired 
a practical knowledge of the art in Holland and Germany, 
returned to his own country and set up a printing-press at 
Westminster. The first book printed in England by him 
was one entitled '^ The Game and Plage of CJiesse^' (1474). 
The types used by him were such as were employed in 
Germany ; and all English books continued to be printed 
in such letters (called blach-Utter) until the reign of 
James L, when they were superseded by the Roman char- 
acters. King Edward greatly encouraged trade and manu- 
factures, particularly in wooL The Feudal System, by the 
destruction of the ancient nobility, during the War of the 
Boses, almost entirely disappeared. 

28. Edward V., the eldest son of the late king, a youth 
of twelve years, was proclaimed king ; and his uncle Bich- 
ard, Duke of Gloster, was appointed Protector. This artful 
and wicked prince, obtaining possession of the young king 
and his brother, the Duke of York, placed them in the 
Tower, and caused Lord Bivers, their maternal uncle, and 
Lord Hastings, with several other distinguished persons, 
to be executed on a charge of treason. He then gave out 
that the young princes were illegitimate; and contrived 
that some of his friends should publicly solicit him to take 

ST. Art of printiog;? WillUm Caxton! Fint printed bookf Black-lettor ! 
Itade ? The feudal STStem ? 

38* Who ymt piodainied kin^ ! Who made Protector ! What wlikad AfjA fM 
Bicbaid periKJtrate? How did he obtain the crown? 
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ilie crown, which, with pretended reluctance, he accepted^ 
and was proclaimed king, under the title of Richard III. 
(1483). 

29. Richard in. — The first act of this wicked usurper 
was to destroy the two young princes, who are supposed to 
haye been smothered in their beds, in the Tower, by his 
orders. The Duke of Buckingham, through whose assist- 
ance he had gained the object of his ambition, was loaded 
with honors; but he soon became disgusted with the 
tyranny of Bichard, and entered into a conspiracy to de- 
throne him and place Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, on 
the throne. This prince was a Lancastrian, being descended, 
on his mother's side, from John of Gaunt ; on his Mher's 
he was grandson of Sir Owen Tudor, who had married 
Catharine, the ^^idow of Henry V. 

80. Buckingham took up arms in Wales, with the ex- 
pectation that his accomplices would raise an insurrection 
in other parts of the kingdom ; but in this b^ing disap- 
pointed, he was deserted by his followers, and obliged to 
conceal himself for safety. He was, however, soon dis- 
covered; and being brought to the king, was immediately 
beheaded (1483). Bichard, everywhere triumphant over 
his enemies, summoned a parliament, and obtained from 
it a recognition of his title. In order still further to 
strengthen it, he resolved to espouse Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward IV.; to accomplish which, he caused his con- 
sort, Anne, to be poisoned. This unfortunate princess 
was the second daughter of the great Earl of Warwick, and 
had been married to Margaret's son, the hapless Edward, 
whom Bichard had slain at Tewksbury. 

31. These abominable crimes excited universal detesta- 
r on against the usurper; and Henry, Earl of Bichmond 



29. nis flratactaekinffr Duke of BackinghAzn ? HennrTador? 

30. What befell Backinghain ? What was next done by Bichard t Qaeen 
Anne? 

81, EfTeqt of Bichard** crimet ! What led to the battle of Boeworth f (Wherf 
Vi BoewortnT) lu renolt ! Who was crowned king? By whom ? 
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being invited into the kingdom, sailed from Normandy, 
and landed at Milford Haven with a small force. Be-en« 
forcements flocked to him from all parts, as he advanced 
toward Shrewsbury; and at Bos worth he was opposed 
oy Richard, at the head of forces double in number those 
of his own. A fierce battle ensued ; but Sichard, being 
leserted by Lord Stanley and a large part of his army, 
was defeated and slain while fighting desperately in the 
conflict The Earl of Bichmond was crowned king on the 
battlefleld, with the title of Henbt VJLL, by Sir William 
Stanley, brother of Lord Stanley (1485). [See Note 11.] 

32. The body of Bichard was buried at Leicester; but, 
at the destruction of the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry VILL, it was exhumed, and the stone coffin in 
which it had been interred was long used as a horse-trough 
at an inn in that town. Eichard was brave and saga- 
cious; and had he been the rightful occupant of the 
throne, there is reason to think he would have adorned it 
by great and worthy deeds. His ruling passion, ambition, 
was boundless; and he stopped at no crime that seemed 
necessary to secure its gratification. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that his character has been drawn by his- 
torians who wrote in the interests and praise of the Tudors; 
and that, therefore, his acts have been represented in the 
worst possible light. The stories told of the deformity of 
his person, and which the genius of Shakespeare has 
served to preserve, are believed by some to be exaggera* 
tions. He was a patron of learning, bestowing many 
benefactions on the universities, and affording encourage* 
ment to the newly-invented art of printing. He ^Iso 
sought to protect the interests of English merchants in 
foreign countries, by appointing consuls, and established 
postal facilities by the appointment of couriers for the 
speedy transmission cf news. [See Note 12, eiid of See.'] 

33. Where was Richard bv ried f When exhumed ? Hia coffln ? What \% said 
•r his character? What shnn d be borne in mind ? What did he enoooraiee r 
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State of Society ukdes the Houses of Lakcas- 

TEB AND Tore. 

S3. Tlila period was characterized by ciyil commotionfl^ 
the result of which was to introduce great changes in the 
political and social character of the nation. One of the 
most important of these was the extinction of villanage, or 
serfdom. The nobles being obliged to arm their serfs in the 
"Wars of the Hoses/* could never thereafter compel them 
to return to a state of servitude. Besides, the ancient no- 
bility having nearly all perished in these long wars, feudal- 
ism was destroyed, and a sounder and more liberal system 
took its place. [See Notes 13 and 14, end of the Section,] 

34. In other respects, these wars suspended for a time the 
march of improvement. Agriculture was necessarily very 
much neglected; and consequently widespread famine was 
a frequent calamity, the lower classes being sometimes 
obliged to live upon roots and herbs. Large tracts of land 
which had been carefully tilled were converted into pastur- 
age for sheep, in order that the grain of foreign countries 
might be purchased with the wool thus obtained. Henee 
it has been remarked, that the Wars of the Boses did not 
check the commercial prosperity of the country. Many of 
the merchants amassed great wealth, and were thus enabled, 
by large loans, to relieve the necessities of their sovereign. 
To this period belongs the famous Whittington, who was 
"thrice Lord Mayor of London,''* and who, according to 
the story, commenced his fortunate career with the posses- 
sion of only a cat. 

35. The most prominent innovation in manufactures was 
the introduction of silk-making; and in 1455 a statute 

* Dnrfaiff th0 rtign «i Beniy V. 



S8* How wts this period chaimcterlzed f The reealtf Wliat WM extini^shed 
In what waj ! 
84* Agnctdtoret Commerce? The wealth of merchanti ! Whittington 
86. SOk-making! TheflsherieB? 
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was passed to protect those engaged in it from the destmctiva 
competition of the Lombard merchants, by checking their 
importations. The fisheries, also, commenced to receive a 
very large share of attention. On the eastern coast, the 
Aerring-fisheries became exceedingly valuable ; and at 
Yarmouth an annual fair was held for trade in this fish, 
which attracted ships from many ports of Europe. 

86. Science received some additions, being cultivated at 
the schools especially established in the two universities for 
the various departments, such as astronomy, chemistry or 
alchemy, mathematics, etc The methods and objects of 
research were, however, very fanciful. Thus, the alchemist 
expended all his energies in searching for the Philosopher's 
Stone — a substance that would transmute into gold all the 
other metals; the physician, instead of carefully observing 
the phenomena connected with diseases, and by means of 
careful experiment discovering remedies for them, spent all 
his time in trying to find the Elixir of Life — a universal 
remedy. These fanciful notions, however, prompted to 
experiment and observation, and thus led to the discovery 
of useful scientific knowledge. [See Note 15.] 

87. The great event of this period was the introduction 
of printing. By means of it the printed black-letter vol- 
ume took the place of the expensive manuscript; and thus 
books became much cheaper, and learning more widely 
diffused. New schools and colleges sprang into existence; 
and the education of the scholar began to assume some de« 
gree of respectability, when contrasted with the training of 
the knight or the soldier. This also led to a greater degree 
of refinement in the language, which gradually approached 
the character of modern English. The want of a standard 
of orthography, however, greatly retarded its progress. No 
two authors spelled alike; and an author often spelled th€ 
same word differently on the same page. [See Note 16.] 

86. Scienee? The principal objects of reMarch ? To what did this lead f 

87. PrintiQC f SfltecU of its introdactlon ? Ortb >srraphy f 
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88. Dramatic performances began to be of a more regu* 
lar chaj'acter. They were acted chiefly by the clergy, being 
designed to teach the lower classes the Bible history; and 
hence such subjects were chosen as The Oreaiion, — Thi 
Flood, — The Birth of Christy etc. These were called Mys- 
Uriesy or Miracle Plays. They were sncceeded, in the reign 
of Henry VI., by the Moral Plays, the object of which was to 
impress upon the minds of the spectators the excellence of 
yirtae, by means of the representation of ingenious allege* 
ries. The performers in these plays were laymen, and ^)er* 
Bonated Mercy, Truth, Justice, etc 

89. Architecture was not encouraged as much as during 
the precedihg period ; but many changes in the mode of 
building houses were introduced. The feudal castles being 
swept away in the storm of war, large manor-houses of 
wood took their places. These were decorated with muen 
carving and painting, and the rooms were adorned with 
tapestry. The furniture was, however, still scanty, and of 
clumsy form, although considerably improved. The bed 
fomiture appears to have been comparatively luxurious. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1399. Hmiry IV. Reigned 14 years. 

1403. Battle of Slirewsbary. Percy defeated and dttii* 

1418. Henry V. Reigned 9 years. 

1415. Battle of Agincourt 

1420. Treaty of Troyes. 

1422. Henry VX Reigned 89 yean. 

1429. Siege of Orleans raised. 

1431. Joan of Arc burnt at Rouen. 

1435. Death of the Duke of Bedford. 

1444. Truce concluded with the French. Marriage of Heniy and 

Margaret of Anjou. 
1451. The English ];)os8e8sion8 in France lost, except Calait. , 

88« Drammtle peiformanoea ? The Miracle Flays ? The Moral Plays ? 

89* Arehitectarc f What took the place of the feudal castle ? The fiiniK art 
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1455. First battle of St Albans. Henry taken prisoner. 

1460. Battle of Northampton. Lancastrians defeated. 

1461. Battle of Wakefield. Yorkists defeated. 

** Second Battle of St Albans. Earl of Warwick defeated. 
1461. fidward IV. Reigned 22 years. 

**' Battle of Towton. Mai^garet defeated. 
1464. Haigaret again defeated. Henry imprisoned in the Tow€i 
1471. Flight of Edward IV. Henry again proclaimed king. 

** Battle of Bamct Warwick defeated and slain. 
1474 First book printed in England by Cazton. 

1482. Death of Queen Margaret in France; 

1483. Bdward V. Reigned 74 days. 
1483. Richard nL Reigned 2 years. 

1485.' Battle of Boeworth. Richard defeated and alaln. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE LANCASTRIAN ANil 

YORK FAMILIEa 

Edward UL 
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lione* (I>ake of Clarence). John of Gannt (Pake of Lancastei) 

I I ^1 

Philipi>a Henry lY. John Beanfort 
(Mamed to Bdmtina Mortimer, Barl i (Earl of SomerMt). 



of March). | | 

J Henry V, John Beaufort 

Bos;er Mortimm i (Duke of Somerset). 
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I I Henry VI. Margaret Beanibrt 

Ccl\«trd Mortimer. Anne. I 

(Died 1434.) | Henry Tndor^ 

Richard (Duke of Todc). (afterward) 
I Henry Vu. 

Edward lY. Bichard III. George 

I (Duke of Clarence). 

Gdward V EUzaheth. 

Margaret Beanfori married to Sdmnnd Tador 

(Great-crandanghter of (Barl of Richmond, 

John of Qannt). son of Owen Tndor by 

Catherine, #idow of Henrj 1 4 
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BEVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Who was Henry 19., and how did be become king?.... 101-108 

I. Who was Bdmond Mortimer, and what can yon state of him t 106-101 

t. What oouspiracies were formed against Henry IV, f 106-100 

4. GiTe an aecoont of the one in wtiich the Percie* were engaged 106-lOt 

Ik Now 'name in chronological order the principal ere&ts in the reign of 

Henry IV. 106-106 

€. When and by whom was he sncceeded on the throne ? 106 

% State what yon can of the prerioos life and acta of Heniy Y 106 

8. What account can yon give of the LoHards? 106-113 

6l Of tha contest between Heniy V. and Charles VL, of Fiance ? 110 

10. Of the closing events in Henry's career f 110-lU 

11. Of hia character, abilities, and manners ? 100-110-111 

15. When and by whom was he sncceeded on the throne ? , 111 

16. Give an account of the Dake of Bedford lU-llS 

14. Glve«Uie full accoant of Joan of Arc 113 

16. How did the English lose Anjoa and other French possessions daring 

the reign of Henry VI. f 118 

16. Give the events which led to the ** War of the Roses.** 116-114 

47. Name the principal events of that wcr daring Henry's reign 114-115 

18. Who was Edward IV., and how did be become king f 115-116 

19. What important part did the Earl of Warwick take f 1 15-116-117 

to. What by the Dake of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. f 117 

tl. Give a connected accoant of the career of Qaeen Maigaret. . . . 113-11&-116-117 

tt. Give the leading ikcts in the life of Henry VL 111—117 

S8. Give the leading focts in the life of Edward IV. 115-116-117-118 

84. Give the £scU in regard to Edward V 116-119 

85. Who was Richard HI., and how did he acqaire the throne? 116-119 

86. Relate the events of his reign 110-180 

87. State what yon can of his character and personal appearance 180 

88. Name, in chronological order, the kings of the booses of Lancaster 

and York, giving the leading events in the reign of each 128-134 

89. Name each, vdth the name of his &ther. 108 119-134 

80. Name those who died nataral deaths., 106-130 

81. Stote how each of the others died 108 ^130 

83. Givean accoant of agricaltare daring the period. 131 

88. Of silk-making 131-133 

84. Of the advance made in science 133 

85. Of the art of printing, and books 118-130-138 

86. Of schools, colleges, and universities 116, note, p. 116-130-133 

87. Oi the condition and improvement of ih9 language 138 

88. Of dramatic performances and plays 138 

10. Of arcliitecture and house fhmiture ;.... 188 

10. Of ^he destruction of the Feudal System 116-lSt 

H Kfm give a general view of the state of society doflng the Lancaatriaa 

^m York period. 10^—118 
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1* Cniara«ter oT Henrjr IV* (p. 100, ^ 4).—^ Henry was of middle statora, 
of regular form, and perfectly skilled In all the exerdsea of arms and chivalry ; his 
countenance was severe rather than serene, and his disposition soar, sollen, and 
reserved ; he possessed a great share of courage, fortitade, and penetration ; was 
naturally imperious, though he bridled his temper with a great deal of caution ; 
superstitious, though without the least tincture of virtue and true religion ; and 
meanly parsimonious, though Justly censured for want of economy and ill-Jndged 
profhsion. He rose to the thnme hy perfidy and treason ; and established his au- 
thority in the blood of his subjects, and died a penitent for his sins, because he 
could no longer eqjoy the fruit of his transgressions.*^— A?toK^« Sistory qfWngUmd, 

3* Misconduct of tlic Prince of IVaics (p. 109, ^ 5).—*' Whilst Henry was 
endeavoring to recover his reputation, which had suffered a little since his accession 
to the throne, the Prince of Wales was entirely destroying his own, by his daily 
excesses. Though he had naturally a great and generous heart, he sufTered himself 
to be corrupted by persons who, to serve their own ends, flattered his vicious pas- 
sions, and diverted him from the paths of virtue. His court was the receptacle of 
libertines, debauchees, buffoons, parasites, and the like. Nothing was talked of but 
the riotous and extravagant pranks of the prince, or his companions. Such a con- 
duct in a prince who was one day to sit on the throne was very amazing to the con- 
siderate, who could not help dreading the consequences. However, amidst these 
apprehensions a ray of hope was seen to shine, in a very unexpected mark of mod- 
eration given by the prince. One of his flivorites being arraigned for felony before 
the chief Justice, William Qascoigce, he resolved to be present at the trial, with the 
design to overawe the Judge. But his presence not preventing the criminars con- 
demnation, he was so transported with passion ttult he struck the Judge on the face. 
The chief Justice thus affh>nted, considering the consequences of such an action, 
without regarding the quality of the offender, commanded him to be arrested on the 
spot and conveyed to prison. Then was seen what would never have been expected, 
the prince quiet as a lamb, submitting without a murmur to the Judge*s orders, and 
suffering himself to be led to prison like a private person. 'The Judge*s courage 
and the princess moderation were equally pleasing to the king; nevertheless, 
Henry, who was excessively Jealous of his crown, could not help giving ear to the 
people's insinuations that his son had ill designs against him.*^— 22aj>in*« JSMory 
(]f England, 

8« Return of Hcnrjr V. to England (p. 110, ^ 6).—'' Henry arrived at 
Dover on the I'Tth of November ; the crowd plunged into the waves to meet him, 
and the conqueror was carried in their arms from the vessel to the beach ; the road 
to London exhibited one triumphal procession. The lords, commons, and clergy, 
the mayor, aldermen, and citizens conducted him into the capital ; tapestry, repre- 
senting the deeds of his ancestors, lined the walls of the houses : pageants were 
erected in the streets ; sweet wines ran in the conduits ; bands of children taste- 
fhUy arrayed sang his praise, and the whole population seemed intoxicated with 
Joy."— iin0'ar(f« History qf England, 

4. Henrjr V* (p. Ill, ^ 8).—*' The exterior figure of this great prince, as well 
as his deportment, was engaging; his stature was somewhat above the middle 
size, his countenance beautilhl, his limbs genteel and slender, but fhll of vigor; and 
P.1S6 
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he excelled in all warlike and manly exercise?. He posBeesed many eminent vir- 
tnes; and if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar 
are inclined to do, among his virtnes, they were unstained by any considerable 
blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the field. The bold- 
ness of his enterprises was no less remarkable than his personal valor In conducting 
them. He had the talent of attaching his friends by his afihbility, and of gaining 
^filB enemies by address and clemency."— ^v«i6> HUtory qf England, 

5. Margaret ot Ai^on (p. 118, ^ 18).—*^ This heroic woman, whose name 
bears so distinguished a place in the annals of Bngland, was the daughter of Ren6, 
titular King of Sicily, and niece of the Queen of France ; she is described by con- 
temporary chroniclers as possessing * rare i>^ections alike of mind and body.* 
Cionrageoas, enterprising, and reflecting, she was bom for dominion ; and although 
extraordinary reverses and misfortunes attended her eventftil life, she never for an 
instant quailed, or forgot her high estate ; but, equally great in power and in sor- 
row, maintained to the last her dearly-bought title of the heroine of Ai^ou, Eng- 
land's warrior queen. Married at the early age of fifteen to Henry VI., a man 
whose character was most singularly opposed to her own, she soon discovered his 
utter incapacity for government, and aroused by the intrigues of the Duke of York 
and his fkction, who, presuming on the timidity and want of firmness of the * priest- 
like Henry,' were gradually working his ruin, she boldly took upon herself the care 
of the state, and supplied by her energy and talent the qualities which were want- 
ing in her husband."— i3i«tori^ Chara^ers. 

6* The £arl ot 'Warmrlck (p. 115, note).— "This nobleman, commonly 
known from subsequent events by the appellation of the JErin^-moifcer, had distin- 
guished himself by his gallantry in the field, by the hospitality of his ^ble, by the 
magnificence, and still more by the generosity of his expense, and by the spirited 
and bold manner which attended him in all his actions. The undesigning frankness 
and openness of his character rendered his conquest over men's afi'ections the more 
certain and infallible ; his presents were regarded as sure testimonies of esteem and 
friendship, and his professions as the overflowing of his genuine sentiments. No 
less than thirty thousand persons are said to have lived daily at his board, in the 
different manors and castles which he possessed in England. The military men, 
allured by his munificence and hospitality, as well as by his bravery, were jealously 
attached to his interests ; the people in general bore him an unlimited afl'ection ; 
bis numerous retainers were more devoted to his will than to the prince or to the 
iawB ; and he was the greatest, as well as the last of those mighty barons, who for- 
merly overawed the crown, and rendered the people incapable of any regular system 
of government."— fl'wm^V Biatory of England. 

?• Cliaracter ot Henry VI. (p. 116, ^ 20).—** His stature was rather above 
the middle standard, his limbs slim and well formed, bis countenance mild and 
benevolent, and, but for his unhappy mental malady, and his many troubles, which 
b^n even in his early days, and wrought premature decay, he would have been 
thought weU-fhvored. He was studious, inofi'ensive, and devout, a lover of Justice, 
and an enemy to cruelty and the shedding of blood ; and although by the weakness 
of his intellect he was but in title a king, his blameless private life claimed for him 
respect and commiseration."- J?in^« ^^^/an<?. 

8. Assaaaiiiatloift of Pi'ince Edward (p. 117, ^ 9S).— " After the field of 
Tewkesbury was ended. King Edward made a proclamation that whosoever could 
bring Prince Edward to him, alive or dead, should have an annuity of a hundred 
pounds during his life, and the princess life should be saved. Sir Richard Croftes, a 

P.13S-8 
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wif>e and valiant knight, nothing mietraeting the Icing^s former promise, brought 
forth hift prisoner Prince Edward, being a goodly, feminine, and a well-featared 
yoong gentleman, whom, when King Edward had well advised, he demanded of him 
how he darst so presnmptnonsly enter into his realm with banner displayed. The 
prince, being bold of stomach and of a good courage, answered, saying, *■ To recover 
my fiither^s kingdom and inheritage from his fother and grand&ther to him, and 
from him, after him, to me lineally divolated.* At which words King Edward said 
nothing, bat with his hand thmst him fh>m him (or, as some say, stroke him with 
his gauntlet), whom incontinent they that strode about (which were George, Duke 
of Clarence, Richard, Dnke of Gloucester, Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, and William, 
Lord Hastings) suddenly murdered and piteously mangled ; the bitterness of which 
murder some of the actors after, in their latter days, tasted and essayed by the very 
rod of Justice and punishment of God. His body was homely interred with the 
other simple corpses in the church of the monastery of Black monks in Tewkes- 
bury."— flWT* Ckronicle, 

9» Assassination o/ Clarenee (p. 117, ^ 98).—** In 1478 the Tower was the 
scene of another event, the interest of which, like that attached to the death of 
Henry VL, is rather enhanced than diminished by the obscurity in which it is en- 
veloped—the imprisonment and extraordinary end of George, Duke of darenoe, 
the king^s brother ; who, according to popular report, terminated his days within 
the Tower, by drowning in a butt of Malmsey. The vaulted room in the Bowyer 
Tower ie the place where the supposed assassination is said to have taken place, 
and if the perpetrators of the foul deed considered it necessary to choose a spot 
more dismal and secluded than another for the scene of such a tragedy, the story 
derives a probability from the situation and character of the place in question ; bat 
it is unsupported by any historical evidence."— JSo^f^yV Bistory <^ the Tbifwr. 

10. Cliaraeter of Edward IV. (p. 118, ^ 26).— '*In his person he was one 
of the handsomest men in England, and peiiiaps in Europe ; his noble mien, his 
f^ee air, his aflkible carriage, prepossessed every one in his fovor ; these qualities, 
joined to an undaunted courage, rendered him extremely popular. He had, how- 
ever, many vices ; he was fUse, cmel, and vindictive, a slave to bis pleasures, and 
wholly insensible to pity and generosity ; indeed, in the words of a contemporary 
chronicler, ^He had no good qualities but coorage and beauty.^ ^^—Kinfft qfEnff- 
land. 

11. Crowning of Henrjr Til. (p. ISO, ^ 81).— ** Then Lord Stanley picked 
up his crown, battered and blood-stained, and put it on the head of Henry. The 
Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Ferrers, Sir Richard Ratcliflls, Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
and a few other knights shared the fate of their master. It is said that, in the bat- 
tle and in the flight, three thousand men x>«ri8hed ; but, considering the way in 
which the affliir was managed, and Henry*s politic anxiety to reconcile parties and 
to show himself a clement sovereign, it is probable that this number is somewhat 
exaggerated. The battle of Bosworth Field, which terminated the wars of the 
Roses, was altogether on an inferior scale to that of several preceding conflicts. 
Counting both armies, there were not eighteen thousand men on the field, and of 
these the greater part were never engaged."- CoMm^ BUtory of England. 

13. Ricbard the '« Crook-Back " (p. 120, t 82).— *' Many historians have 
endeavored to throw discredit on the popular tradition of Richard's deformity, and 
quote Buck, Rous, and the old Countess of Desmond, who state that be * was well- 
formed and active, and with the exception of one shoulder being a trifle higher 
than the other, he was, save his brother Clarence, the handsomest man of hii 
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time ; * bat troii hie portrait in the Rons-roll, in the Heralds* Colle^, and the draw- 
ings published by Horace Walpole, in his ^ Historic Donbts/ there is good reason 
to beliere that his title to the somame (Mf* crook-back* was well foonded/'— &i{fty*« 
EfcerUs to be Bemanbered, 

13. Civil ConTiiUiona in the IStli Century (p. 121, ^ 88).^" During 
that portion of the 15th century w^hlch comprised the reigns of Henry the Sixth 
and succeeding monarchs down to the accession of Henry the Seventh, English 
hirtory exhibits a rapid succession of violent and bloody convulsions. In that 
period the ttirone was twice lost and twice regained by each of the rival houses that 
laid claim to it Thirteen pitched battles were fought between Englishmen and on 
En^sh soiL Three out of four kings died by violence ; eighty persons connected 
with the blood royal were reckoned as having perished in war or by the hand of the 
executioner or of the assassin ; and the great majority of the noble fiBunilies became 
extinct or sank into ob«CDrity.**>-£irl;*« Charles the Bold. 

14. Alcbemjr in the Retgn of Henry VI. (p. 122, ^ 88).— "Henry VI., 
Bvelyn observes in his Numismata, endeavored to recruit his empty coffers by 
alchemy. The record of this singular proposiilon contains the most solemn and 
serious account of the feasibility and virtues of the philosopher's stone, encouraging 
the search after it, and dispensing with all statutes and prohibitions to the con- 
trary. This record was probably communicated by Mr. Selden to his beloved 
firiend Ben Jonson, wlien the poet was writing his comedy of the Alchemist. After 
this patent was published, many promised to answer the king's expectations so 
eflSectually that, the next year, he published another patent ; wherein he tells his 
subjects that the happy hour was drawing nigh, and by means of the stone, which 
be should soon be master of, he would pay all the debts of the nation in real gold 
and silver. The persons picked out for his new operators were as remarkable as 
the patent itself, being a most miscellaneous rabble of friars, grocers, m*ercers, and 
llshmongers ! ^"^JHsraelVi CurioslUea of literature, 

15. Caxton and the Printing-Press (p. 122, ^ 97).— '* A Kentish boy by 
Oirth,bnt apprenticed to a London mercer, William Caxton had already spent thirty 
years of his manhood in Flanders, as Governor of the English guild of Merchant 
Adventurers there, when we find him engaged as copyist in the service of the 
Duchess of Burgundy. But the tedious process of copying was soon thrown aside 
for the new art which Colard Mansion had introduced into Bruges. * Forasmuch as 
in the writing of the same,' Caxton tells us in the prefhce to his first printed work, 
the ' Tales of Troy,' * my pen is worn, my hand is weary and not steadfkst, mine 
eyes dimmed with overmuch looking on the white paper, and my courage not so 
prone and ready to labor as it hath been, and that age creepeth on me daily and 
feebleth all the body, and also because I have promised to divers gentlemen and to 
my friends to address to them as hastily as I might the said book, therefore I have 
practised and learned at my great charge and dispense, to ordain this said book in 
print after the manner and form as ye may see, and is not written with pen and ink 
as other books be, to the end that every man may have them at once, for all the 
books of this story here emprynted as ye see were begun in one day and also fin- 
ished in one day.' The printing-press was the precious freight he brought back to 
England, after an absence of flve-and-thirty years."— (Trsea't Bkart HMxiTyqfth4 
EUgOth BBople, 
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PART m. 
MODERN ENGLAND. 



SEOnON I. 

The Tudor Family. 



Bettridingfivm (he Aceestian of Eenry VII, (1485) to that nfJamn I 

(1603). 

I^g^ 1. Henry VIL — The decisire victory which 
to Henry had gained at Bosworth gave him the 
1509 throne, but he had no legal title to it He was, 
however, prudent and vigorous ; and as he foresaw that he 
would have many difficulties to contend with in conse- 
quence of the popularity of the house of York, he deter- 
mined to show all opponents that nothing but successful 
wai' would avail to dethrone him. His first acts showed 
much partisan jealousy and hatred. The young Earl of 
Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, and grandson of 
the " King-maker," he caused to be kept securely in the 
Tower ; and though he had promised to marry the princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., he delayed the nuptials 
for some months, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the na- 
tion, eager by this union to remove all occasion for civil 
dissensions. 

2. A rumor having spread among the people that the 
Earl of Warwick had escaped from the Tower and was ly- 
ing concealed in some part of England, a priest of Oxford, 
named Simon, brought forward a handsome youth, whosi 

1 • Whnt policy did Henry VII. adopt ? How did he show partisan rancor f 
e* What impostor was brought forward f By whom was b» supported f 
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real name was Lambert Simnel, but who had been trained 
by Simon to personate the young earL He took him tc 
Ireland, vrhere the people received him with joy, and pro- 
claimed him king, under the title of Edward VI.; and 
although the king, in order to prevent the insurrection 
from spreading in England, exhibited the real earl of 
Warwick in public, the impostor still retained his adhe« 
rents in Ireland. He also received from the duchess of 
Burgundy, sister of Edward lY., the aid of two thousand 
veteran soldiers from Germany (1487). 

S. The cause of Simnel was likewise supported by John, 
Earl of Lincoln, n^hew of Edward lY., under whose lead- 
ership the insurgents landed in England ; but having ad- 
vanced as far as Stoke, were met by an army under Henry 
and entirely defeated, Lincoln being slain in the battle. 
Simnel was taken prisoner, and being too contemptible to 
excite the resentment of the king, was pardoned, and made 
a scullion in the royal kitchen. Simon, being a priest, 
was punished only by imprisonment (1487). 

4. Five years afterward, a more formidable attempt was 
made by the enemies of the king to raise a pretender to 
the throne, by counterfeiting Richard, Duke of York, the 
younger of the two sons of Edward IV., who were gener- 
ally believed to have been murdered in the Tower. The 
person selected for this purpose was a young man named 
Perkin Warbeck, the son of a Flemish merchant, of comely 
appearance, graceful and courtly address, and sprightly in- 
telligence in conversation. He first assumed the name of 
Richard Plantagenet in Ireland, and many partisans of the 
York family at once flocked to his standard. 

ff. Charles, king of France, being engaged in war with 



S« What WM done by the inraigente t How were they defeated t Whai wm 
done with Simnel and Simon f 

4. What other pretender came forward f Who was Perkin Warbecic T When 
did he first ansome the name of Piaotagenet ? 

S« What conrse was taken bf Charlea, king of Fianeet By the dnehefla (*< 
VQignndyf The effect of this? 
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Englandy inyited him to Parifl, and treated him with all the 
respect due to the prince whom he personated ; bat having 
made peace with Henry, he dismissed him from the French 
oonrt The adventurer then proceeded to the Duchess of 
Burgundy, by whom he was most cordially welcomed and 
acknowledged, receiving from her the appellation of the 
Whiie Rose of England (1493). These circnmstanoeB in- 
duced very many persons in England to believe that War* 
beck was actually the Duke of York. 

C Henry, on this account, endeavored to obtain positive 
evidence of the murder of the duke and his brother ; but 
in this he was unsuccessful, since the remains of the 
princes had been removed by Richard, and therefore could 
not be found.* Several of Warbeck's adherents in Eng* 
land were executed for treason, alhong them Sir Williain 
Stanley, who had crowned Henry at Bosworth, after hav- 
ing saved his life in the battle ; the only crime of this 
nobleman being that he had said privately that, if he were 
sure the young man was really King Edward's son, he 
would never bear arms against him (1495). 

?• After making a fraitless attempt to raise an insurrec- 
tion in Ireland, Perkin proceeded to Scotland, where he 
was acknowledged by the king, James IV., who gave him 
the noble lady Catherine Gordon in marriage, and made 
an invasion of England on his account. The people, how- 
ever, refused to receive the pretender ; and, after making 
another unsuccessful attempt in Cornwall, Perkin gave 
himself up, and was imprisoned in the Tower (1497). 
There he became acquainted with the Earl of Warwick, 
and arninged with him a plan of escape ; but the plot was 
discovered, and both were executed — Perkin being hanged 

* Tn 1974. during «nme repairs, the bones of two jonths were dlsooTered under a stelrenn li 
the White Tower, and were interred in Westminster Abbey by order of Oharlaa U., bolng b«- 
IhiTBd to be tlw reuulnf of Sdwwrd V. and hia brothM. 



6« What wu done by Henrr ? Who were ezecnted ? Crime of Stoat^ ? 
7* Further aooomit of .Warbeck ? What led to hla ezeoation f Who was aite 
tzecnted ? Last of the Flantasronets ? 
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at Tybom, ftnd the Tinfortiinate prince beheaded on To w&t 
HilL By this act of cruelty Henry destroyed the last male 
descendant of the Plantagenets (1499). 

& Henry was a prndent monarchy and very much ayersft 
to war, principally because it prevented the gratificatioQ 
of his ruling passion, avarice. In order to increase his 
hoards, he resorted to the most unjust and tyrannical ex- 
actions; and two lawyers, named Empson and Dudley, 
gained an infamous notoriety by acting as instruments of 
his rapacity. His treasures amounted at his death to 
almost two millions sterling — ^an enormous sum at that 
period. He died after a reign of twenty-four years, and was 
succeeded by his second son, Henry (1509), his eldest son, 
Arthur, having died some years before. 

9. This reign was fortunate for the people of England ; 
for the civil commotions which threatened the peace of the 
country being repressed by Henry's wise and vigorous ad- 
ministration, general prosperity prevailed, commerce and 
manufactures were promoted, and the arts of peace flour- 
ished. He commissioned John and Sebastian Cabot, Vene- 
tians settled in Bristol, by whom the mainland of North 
America was first reached (1497), the year before that of 
South America was discovered by Columbus.* Henry also 
showed his interest in maritime affairs by causing a very 
large vessel, called the "Great Harry,'* to be built for 
naval purposes. This may be considered the foundation 
of the English navy, since the government previous to this 
time only used such merchant ships as could be hired or 
forcibly taken for its service. 



* It It mid that Henry wm pi«vent«d by nn secldent from partldpttftinK in th« honor oon 
MCtad with th« diseorenr of Americn. Colambui, disooaraeed by the many repnlees with 
Whlefa he met at other Cfoortt, sent Bartholomew to England to solieit aid ; but before thii 
OOttld be obtained, Oolambus received asaittance from <^een laabella of Spain, and aooom- 
lliihed i\t9 auteipriM. 



8 • Snllng pMflion of Heniy r How gntilled f Infltrnme&tf of hit enctlottf ? 
Anonxit of hu hotidi f His doftth f 

9, Wbr WM tbis niffi Ibrtimater The Otbotif in^ " ^reat Harry?" Whar 
was this uie commencement of? 
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1500 »•• H«n^ VIIL-The accession of this king 
to was hailed by the people with great rejoicing. His 
^^"^ father had, long before his death, lost to a considerable 
extent their respect and affection ; but the yonng prince, 
now in his eighteenth year, was remarkable for personal 
beauty, affability and ease of address, and both mental 
and bodily accomplishments. Soon afber his accession, he 
married Catharine of Aragon, his brother Arthur's widow, 
to whom he had been betrothed since his eleventh year. 
One of his first acts was to redress the grieyances of those 
who had suffered from the unjust exactions of the late 
king ; and Empson and Dudley were tried, conyicted, and 
executed. [See Note 1, end of the Section.] 

11. Desirous of military glory, he entered into an alliance 
with the Pope, Spain, and Venice, against Louis XII. of 
France; but in the first campaign the English army, under 
the Marquis of Dorset, was unsuccessful (1511). Henry 
then determined to inyade the French territories with an 
oyerwhelming force. He landed at Calais with an army of 
nearly 50,000 men, and was joined by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Maximilian, who, enlisting in his army, assumed the 
cross of St George, and receiyed the usual pay of a captain. 
The English forces haying adyanced a short distance, were 
met by the French cayalry; but the latter, at the sight 
of the enemy, were seized with a singular panic, and dis- 
gracefully fled. In the pursuit many ofScers of distinction 
were made prisoners (1513). This afiair was called, in 
derision, the " Battle of the Spurs.'' 

12. Instead of improying this victory by marching on 
Paris, Henry allowed himself to be delayed by the siege 
of some inconsiderable towns, and soon afterward returned 



10. The aceeflnon of Henty yUL t Ei» duuracter f His marriaffe f ma flnt 
act? 

11. What expedltlonB were tudertaken against Franeef What led to the 
•♦ Battle of the Spurs ?" 

IS. Did Henry Ulre adTantage of this Tictoir? Battle of Flodden meld ? Itt 
eonseoaenc^s ? 
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to England. In the mean time, the Soots, who had formed 
an alhauce with Louis, invaded England with a large 
army, under their king, James ; but at Flodden Field were 
met by an English force inferior in numbers, under the 
Earl of Surrey. The battle was long and desperate, and 
resulted in the defeat of the Scots, 5,000 of whom, includ- 
ing their king and the flower of the Scottish nobility, were 
left dead on the field (1513). 

IS. Henry^s favorite minister at this time was Thomas 
Wolsey {wool'ze)y who, from a very humble origin, had ad- 
vanced successively to the highest honors. With varied and 
extensive learning, a genius for statesmanship, and all the 
wit and gayety necessary in an accomplished courtier, he 
soon gained an unbouuded influence over the young 
English monarch; and in his magnificent equipage and 
gorgeous attire he outshone even the king himself. From 
being bishop of Lincoln, he was made archbishop of York, 
and subsequently appointed by the Pope a cardinal (1515). 
Foreign princes sued for the favor and courted the smiles 
of this haughty minister and prelate ; but he was careful, 
by pretending a complete submission to the will of his own 
sovereign, to conceal the extraordinary influence which he 
had acquired over him. 

14. On the death of the Emperor Maximilian, Henry was 
tempted to make some effort to obtain the vacant throne 
of Germany, but found that the votes of the electors were 
engaged either to Francis, king of France, or Charles of 
Spain. The latter was ultimately successful, and thus bo« 
came the greatest potentate of Europe ; since not only Spain 
and Oennany, but the Netherlands, a part of Italy, and 
the recently-discovered regions of the New World, yielded 
obedience to his sway (1519). Francis retiree^ from the con- 



13 Who was ThomM Wnise? r mschancter? What offices were glyen him 
His inilneikce T 

1 4« What followed the death of the Bmperor Maximilian f Who was elected w 
tnooeed him f Dominions of Charles f Feelings and oondact of Francis ? 

6 
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testy filled with chagrin and disappointment ; and in order to 
strengthen himself against the power of his great rivals 
planned an alliance with the English king (1520). 

15. For the purpose of effecting this, the two kings met at 
a place near Calais ; and a fortnight was passed in the inter- 
view, the whole time being spent in tonmaments and other 
entertainments of the most magnificent charact^ (1520). 
So gorgeous was the display on both sides, under the man- 
agement of Wolsey, that the place of meeting was called the 
"Field of the Cloth of Gold.''* The treaty which was made 
was, howeyer, soon broken; for Charles had artfully gained 
over Cardinal Wolsey to his intereste by promising his 
influence to secure for the ambitious minister the papal 
throne on the death of the reigning pontiff (Leo X). 

16. Martin Luther having caused great excitement in 
Europe by the promulgation of his doctrines, Henry, 
who had been carefully educated in the faith of the 
Catholic church, wrote a treatise in defence of it, and 
dedicated it to the Pope, who, as a recompense, conferred 
on the royal author the title of "Defender of the Faith'* 
(1521).f This was one of the last acts of the pontificate 
of Leo X., his death occurring before the close of the 
year. He was succeeded by Adrian VL, greatly to the 
disappointment of Wolsey. The cardinal, however, was 
soothed by renewed promises on the part of the emperor, 
who paid a visit to England in order to confirm the 
friendship of Henry and his haughty minister (1522). 

17. In pursuance of the agreement made with Charles, war 
was waged with France, but no success attended the English 
arms; and the king was embarrassed by the want of funds. 
Parliament refusing to comply with his demands, in spite of 

the most strenuous efforte on the part of Wolsey to induce 

i"i — .^ — _ — -. 

« See Note 2, end of 4he Section, 
t See Note 3, end of the Section. 



16. Acoonnt of the meeting of Henrj and Francis f ** Field of the doth of 
Goldt** WV waa the treaty broken r 

16. What title waaconlJBrred on Heniy by the Popef Whyf How wap Wobcf 
dirappolpted } 

it. Reflolt of the French war? Seoond disappointment of Wolnoyr What 
chanse of policy did It caase ? 
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them to vote the sums asked for. Tho cardinal soon aftoi 
experienced a second disappointment in the election of Cle- 
ment YIL to fill the papal chair on the decease of Adrian; 
and as this was effected hy the emperor's influence, Wolsey, 
seeing his insincerity, determined to prepare the way for a 
onion between his master and the French king (1523). 

I& The war with France was, however, continued for some 
time ; until, Francis haying been defeated and taken prisone* 
by the imperial army in the battle of Payia* (1525), Henry 
entered into a treaty of alliance with the regent^ Francis's 
mother, and engaged, in consideration of receiving a very 
large sum of money, to assist in {procuring the liberation of the 
French monarch. This was soon afterward effected (1520) ; 
and Bome having been sacked by the brutal soldiers of the 
emperor, and the Pope made a captive, Henry and Francis 
entered into a league to restore him to. liberty. 

19. About this time, the king, captivated by the charms 
of Anne Boleyn {an huVen), a maid of honor to the queen, 
began to consider in what way he, could obtain a sepai*a- 
tion from his wife Catharine. . Professing to have con- 
scientious scruples with regard to the lawfulness of his 
marriage with his brother's widow,t he applied to Pope 
Clement to grant a divorce from her ; and the latter com- 
missioned a legate to investigate, with Wol8ey,the validity 
of the dispensation which his predecessor had granted for 
the marriage of the King and Catharine, and to divorce ' 
the parties, if they decided it to be invalid. After the trial 
had continued some months, during which the king and 
queen appeared before the court of the two commissioners^ 

* A elty Ib th* Borthani p«rt of Italy, noted as tb« asetont capital of the Lombard kings. 

t The royal couple had lived together for sixteen years; bat to Henry's disappointnieBt, their 
only liTing child was the princess Mary; and when a marriage between her and the Dauphin ol 
France was proposed, the rrench ambassador expressed a dotibt of the ralidity of her parents* 
marriage. The States of Castile had also opposed the emperor Charles's espousal with Mary 
on the same grounds. These erents, howerer, oocorred some years before the period referrei 
to In die tost. 

18* How long WM the war wifh France eontiBiiodr Wluit led to a UMfsoLt 
between Hennr and Ffancis ? 

1 9* Why did Heniy desire a divorce fh)m bis qneen f What course di J he pur 
me ? Refinit of the trial r 
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it was broken off suddenly, the commission having been 
revoked, and the case remanded to Rome, before the Pope 
in person, he having received an appeal from the queen. 

29. This greatly exasperated the king, who immediately 
directed his indignation against Wolsey as the caose of his 
disapix>intment The cardinal was deprived of his office 
as chancellor, the great seal being bestowed upon Sir 
Thomas More, a man not only of eminent virtue and 
capacity, but greatly distinguished for his attainments in 
science and literature. Wolsey's splendid palace was 
seized by the king, and with the title of Whitehall, be- 
came afterward famous as the residence of the kings of 
England. The fallen minister was ordered to betake him*^ 
self to his country residence near Hampton Court, and 
immediately found himself deserted by all those, who, 
during his prosperity, had paid him the most servile hom- 
age (1529). 

21. He afterward retired to his see of York, whete he 
made himself extremely popular by his hospitality, kind- 
ness to the poor, and general affability; but his relentless 
enemies, among whom was Anne Boleyn, were not yet 
satisfied, and under their influence Wolsey was arrested on 
a charge of high treason. While being escorted to London 
for trial, he was seized with severe illness, and expired 
shortly afterward at Leicester Abbey (1530). Among his 
last words was the well-known saying, '^Had I but served 
God as diligently as I have served the king, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs.'' His great faults 
were his arrogance and inordinate ambition and love of 
display; but his administration was able and generally 
judicious; while subsequently Henry's rule was marked by 
tyranny, extravagance, and passion. 

SO. What causod the lUl of Wotoeyf How was he treated? Who beoamf 
ehancellor T 

21. Fnther htotoijof Wolaegrf Hit death f Hto laat wordaf BoBMudui oi 
hit character f 
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St. Tired of waiting for the Pope's decigion^ the king; 
by the advice of Thomas Granmer — a distinguished eccle- 
siastiCy referred the question respecting his marriage with 
Catharine to the great universities in Europe; and these 
having generally decided that it was unlawful, Granmer, 
who had been made archbishop of Canterbury, opened a 
court to examine the question. Although the queen re- 
fused to appear before it, he annulled the marriage, and 
ratified that with Anne Boleyn (1533), with whom the 
king had been privately married some time before. [JV^ 4.] 

2S. The Pope having pronounced the judgment of Gran- 
mer illegal, and threatened Henry with excommunication, 
the Parliament, under the king's influence, confirmed his 
marriage with Queen Anne, and formally declared him 
^'the only supivme head on earth of the Church of Eng- 
land/' By this declaration and other acts of Parliament, 
the English Church was separated entirely from the see of 
Rome (1534), The monasteries were afterward suppressed, 
and some modifications introduced into the doctrines and 
forms of religion. These events constituted what is called 
in history the "English Reformation." [Note 5, end of Sec.] 

24. Sir Thomas More, the virtuous and learned successor 
of Wolsey, unable conscientiously to support the king in 
these measures, had resigned the great seal, and subse- 
quentiy refusing to acknowledge the king's supremacy, was 
condenmed for treason and executed. Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, suffered the same fate (1535). The king, indeed, 
evinced, during the whole of his subsequent reign, a spirit 
of the most cruel bigotry and persecution. In abandoning 
his aU^iance to the Pope, he by no means became a con- 
vert to the new doctrines of Luther and others against the 

2S* What measare was taken by Honry f By whose advice T How was the 
iMRiafie accnlled ? 

SSTwhat was djac by rtoUaoieiitf What eroiti eonstitated tka *'EiigUih 
Refonnatfonr* 

24. What lad to the aaaenttao of Ifoitt Who alia was axoeatadf Vlawt 
and oondnct of Haniy f 
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Church of Borne; and while he plundered the churchea 
and monasteries of their possessionBy he caused these who 
dissented from their doctrines to be burnt without the 
leivst mercy. 

25. About three years after her marriage with the king^ 
Anne Boleyn was brought to trial on a charge of being 
unfaithful to her royal husband; and, being found guilty, 
was sentenced to death, and subsequently beheaded (1536). 
Not satisfied with this cruel vengeance, the king caused 
his marriage with Anne to be annulled, and her daughter, 
the princess Elizabeth, to be declared illegitimate. The 
conduct of Henry went far to disprove the guilt of this 
unfortunate queen, for on the third day after her execution 
he married Jane Seymour, one of her maids of honor, of 
whom he had a short time before become greatly enamored. 
This queen died the next year, after giving birth to a son, 
who was baptized by the name of Edward (1537). [^^^o^^ 6.] 
/"M. The suppression of the monasteries, and the other 
innovations introduced by the king, occasioned a serious 
insurrection, called the " Pilgrimage of Grace,*' in which 
many priests participated, the object being to restore the 
Church and suppress heresy. Hull and York were taken by 
the rebels, who, however, were soon dispersed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, and their leaders taken and executed (1536). 
This rebellion led to severer measures against the remain- 
ing abbeys and monasteries. All were seized, their rich 
possessions taken by the crown, and many of the most sacred 
shrines were pillaged and destroyed, including even that 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, whose name, by the king's 
order, was erased from the calendar, his bones dug up and 
burned, and their ashes scattered to the winds (1538). 

17. Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, Henry 

95* Fftte of Anne Bolern f Venj^eanoe of the king f Third marriage of Henry f 

26. What was the ** Pugrimajre of Grace ?" How caneed t What was done o; 
ttie rebels? How did the insarrection end? To what did it lead? Bemains ol 
Thomaei Ik Becket ? • 

27. Fonrth queen of Henry? How selected? How treated? Her snbeeqneB,* 
history? Fftte of Cromweii ? 
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lamed his attention to the selection of a new qneen, and 
by the advice of his minister Cromwell, consented to marry 
Anne of Cleyes, a Protestant princess, with whose portrait 
he had been highly pleased. He was, howeyer, so greatly 
di8apx)ointed with the original, that he soon diyorced her; 
bat settled npon her a handsome annuity, upon which she 
liyed in England until her death, in 1557. Gromwell, who 
had been instrumental in bringing about this unfortunate 
marriage, was charged with treason, condemned, and 
executed (1540). 

28. The king soon afterward married Catharine Howard, 
niece of the Duke of Norfolk ; but in less than two years 
she was charged with adultery, and being proyed guilty, was 
beheaded (1542). During the same year, war again broke out 
with Scotland, brought on through the contriyance of the 
Catholic party in that country, aided by Mary of Guise 
{gweez)y wife of the Scottish king, James V. This monarch 
sent a considerable force into England, but it was disas- 
trously routed by the English at Sol way Moss; and James 
was so deeply chagrined at the defeat, that he expired in 
less than a month afterward. A few days before his death, 
his queen gave birth to a daughter, afterward celebrated 
as Mary Queen of Scots (1542). 

29. Henry then planned the union of the two kingdoms 
by effecting a marriage between his son Edward and the 
young Scottish queen; but this was preyented by the 
Catholic party, through whose influence Scotland again 
formed an alliance with France. Henry, therefore, entered 
into a league with the emperor of Germany, in order to at- 
tack France ; but no results of importance followed, although 
the war was continued more than three years (1543-46). 
Meanwhile, the king, for the sixth time, entered into a matri- 



38* FLth marriafre of Hennr } Guilt and {mniBbment of Cath«riiw Bbwtfdf 
What caosod a war with Scotland f How ended? Death of the Scotch kingf 
Enftat dans^ter f 

99* What plan was conceiTed b/ Henry? How frnatrated? What war Ibi 
lowed? Sixth marriage of the king? Catharine Parr? 
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luonial allianoey choosing Catharine Pftrr^ widow of Lord 
Latimer, a lady of beauty, wit, and intelligence, and 
attached to the new doctrines. 

M. The king, however, was exceedingly intolerant of 
any innoyations in religion, except such as he ordered, 
and many suffered death for daring to express opinions 
at variance with his own. Among these martynf, Anne 
Ascne, a young woman of singular merit and beauty, 
suffered death at the stake, heroically refusing to deny her 
faith. The queen fell into great danger by attempting a 
similar freedom, and only saved herself by pretending an 
entire submission to her royal husband's wilL 

51. The last victim of Henry's tyranny was the accom- 
plished Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, having been tmjustly condemned on a charge of 
treason (1547).* The king survived this event only a few 
days. His excesses had entirely destroyed his health, so that 
for some time before his death he had become loathsome to 
all around him, while his irascibility made him an object 
of constant terror. He was, without doubt, a most re- 
morseless despot; but notwithstanding his arbitrary viola- 
tion of every principle of political and religious liberty, he 
liever lost entirely the good-will of his subjects. [Note 7.] 

52. During this reign, the first complete copy of the 
English Bible was printed, and ordered by the king to be 
placed in every parish church. It was based upon the 
translation of William Tyndale, and executed by Miles 
Coverdalel Henry VIIL encouraged learning. He founded 

* H« periihed bj the •oevMtloBt oi hia VDastarnl ■latar, tit« Pnoh— ■ of Rlehsmd. TlM 
dhlef eTldenee of hit piUt was h«r ttateraeat that h« iu«d the Uos's eiphor, H. ft. ; althoDKh 
It was sbowu by blm that this eipher had bMn worn hj his aacwtora as w«U as vj himsev- 
Hit crafu wai of a vwj high ordtr, and his aoeompliihiMnta qnitt txttiidTe, lachidinf a 
knowiedcn of the Latin, Fnneh, Italian, and Spanish languages. He had a remarkablj 
vlgorona Intalloet. at woU at a keen and readr wtt. Chatte both in thought tad ezpnttloa, 
hit writings breathe the most fervent regard both for rirtne and religion, while tbey abonna 
ia those beantifnl flights of Csncy whieh are the oharaeterittio of geniuae poetry. 
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Trinity College in Cambridge and munificently endowed 
it. Wolsey founded Christ Church in Oxford, and was 
the first to establish in the same university a professorship 
for giving instruction in Greek. The most noted poets of 
this period were the unfortunate Surrey and Sir Thomai 
Wyatt* Hei\ry left three children — Mary, daughter of 
Catharine ; Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn ; and Ed- 
ward, son of Jane Seymour. The last succeeded him. 
1547 *3. JBdward VI. being only ten years of age, 
to the government was intrusted to his maternal uncle, 
1553 the Duke of Somerset, as Protector; who, being in 
favor of promoting the cause of the Eeformation, took 
care that those who directed the education of the youthful 
monarch should be of the same principles. Edward readily 
imbibed these views, and showed a knowledge, zeal, and 
devotion quite remarkable in one so young. His attention 
to his studies and the gentleness of his disposition also made 
him much loved by all around him. Cranmer and Latimer 
were the most eminent of his religious preceptors, as they 
were likewise among the most active of the Eeformers; 
while Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, showed the greatest 
zeal in opposing all further religious innovations. 

S4. In accordance with the views of the late king, Som- 
erset was desirous of effecting 'a union between England 
and Scotland, by the marriage of Edward with the young 
Scottish queen. This being opposed by the Scots, he 
marched a large army across the border, and gained a 
great victory near Edinburgh (1547), but was unable to 
take advantage of it, being compelled to return to Eng- 
land, to oppose the machinations of his enemies, among 
whom was his own brother, Lord Seymour. Shortly 

* Wyatt find Surrey were lntlm«te fH«nda, being congenial both in tante asd wntiment 
Tyatt was a great favorite with the king, and was employed on some important embassies <M| 
the eoatineut. ________________________________________ 

33* Who was appointed Protector? Edncation of Bdward VI. Ms chanM>- 
ter r His religious preceptors ? Most noted reformers ? Opponents of change f 

34. What Ted to an Invasion of Scotland? The result? Whither was tbi 
yoang queen of Scotland sent ? 

6* 
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afterward, the infant queen of Scotland was sent to France^ 
where she was educated, and subsequently became the wife 
of Francis II., king of that country. 

35. The Duke of Somerset, finding his authority endan- 
gered by the ambitious schemes of his brother, caused him 
to be arrested and committed to the Tower; and a bill of 
attainder* being passed against him by Parliament, he was 
executed (1549). Further changes were made in the es« 
tablished religion, through the influence of the Protector; 
and seyere laws wei*e enacted against those who refused to 
comply with the liturgy, as contained in the '^ Book of 
Common Prayer,^' compiled chiefly by Granmer and Rid- 
ley. Some persons who persistently refused a compliance 
with the new doctrines and practices, were committed to 
the flames. 

OT. The breaking up of the religious houses, the enclo- 
sure of the commons on which the peasantry had formerly 
pastured their cattle, the depreciation of money from the 
debasement of the coin by the late king, and the great in- 
flux of gold and silver from the New World, had occa- 
sioned very general distress, all of which Wa^ attributed 
by the people to the religious innovations. An insurrec- 
tion was the consequence, the people rising in. several parts 
of England at the same time, and demandiug a restora- 
tion of the former religious institutions. These commo- 
tions were, however, soon put down ; chiefly by the ener- 
getic conduct of the Earl of Warwick, who defeated the 
rebels with great slaughter, and caused the leaders to bt> 
hanged (1549). 

37. Somerset, who up to this time had ruled England 
with kingly power, now became very unpopular; and, 

* A bill of attainder is a law declaring • person gnilty of treason, and eondaumlng him wUl^ 
Ml a formal trial. It was a noted instmtnent of tyranny for many years. 
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principally through the management of Warwick, waa 
finally deposed and sent to the Tower, the latter thus ob« 
Gaining the chief control of the government (1549). Som • 
erset having made humble submission to his enemies, waa 
released, but was a short time afterward accused of high 
treason, and executed on Tower Hill (1552). This was 
accomplished by the contrivance of Warwick, now bearing 
the title of Duke of Northumberland, whose unbounded 
ambition was able to extinguish in his mind every gen- 
erous and honorable feeling. 

38. The ill health of the young king prompted the duke 
to undertake a still bolder enterprise, which was no less 
tlian to place one of his own family on the throne. In pur- 
suance of tills scheme he married his son, Lord Guilford 
Dudley, to Lady Jane Grey, a descendant of Henry VIL, 
and persuaded the king to set aside the claims of his sis- 
ters Mary and Elizabeth on the ground of illegitimacy, and 
to settle the succession upon his cousin, the Lady Jane. 
After this settlement was made, the king grew rapidly 
worse, Northumberland having dismissed his physicians 
and placed him in charge of persons entirely committed to 
his own interests. A short time after this, he expired, in 
the sixteenth year of his age, much lamented for his many 
virtues (1553). [See 2{ote 9, end of the Section.'\ 
IMS "* Huy. — The lords, being under the influ- 

to enoe of Northumberland, immediately waited upon 
the Lady Jane to inform her of the death of her 
royal cousin, and of her own elevation to the throne by 
his designation ; but she received the news with visible 
concern and anxiety. She was a lady of unusual accom- 
plishments and singular amiability, having passed much 
of her time in a close application to study, and made great 
attainments in the Greek and Latin languages under the 

88. Wlutt other scheme ww pUoned >y the Dake of NQithnmbeftandf WhAt 
vra^ done to effect it ? nhieifti and death of the king ? 

B9« Aunoancement to Lady Jane Gcey ? Her chafactftr and attaimnoita ' 
Wliy did Bhe accept the throne f 
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ingtruction of the distinguished scholar^ Soger Ascham.^ 
For other occupations she expressed an entire indifferencei 
and only yielded to the persuasions of her friends to accept 
the throne, from the representations made to her that her 
title to it was clear, and that her duty dictated, the step. 

40. The people, howeyer, heard the proclamation of hsf 
accession with sullen silence or expressions of scorn and 
contempt ; and Mary at once took measures to assert her 
right. She was proclaimed queen by the authorities of 
London, and hailed with shouts of applause by the popu- 
lace when she entered that city. Northumberland and 
his colleagues were obliged to submit, and the former with 
two of his accomplices was conyicted of treason and exe- 
cuted. Lady Jane Orey and Lord Guilford were also sen- 
tenced to death, but the queen was reluctant to carry the 
sentence into execution. Cranmer was also tried, and con- 
victed of participating in the treason of Northumberland, 
but was reserved for future punishment [Note 9.] 

41. The cherished object of Mary was to restore the 
Catholic religion; and her chief counsellors in carry- 
ing out this object were Bishops Oardiner and Bonner, 
whom she had reinstated in their sees. The Parliament 
repealed all the laws of King Edward with regard to 
religion; and having annulled the divorce pronounced 
by Oranmer, declared the queen legitimate. The latter, 
still further to promote this measure, consented to marry 
Philip of Spain, son of the Emperor Charles V., who was 
very devoted to the Church of Borne. 

42. In consequence of these changes, a rebellion broke 
out in Kent, under Sir Thomas Wyatt (son of the poet, 

* Teiy celebrated ai * classical scholar. One of his most celebrated works is ** roaeyAifin." 
» defence of arohtcy— dedicated to Henry VIII. He was teacher of languages to the Laoy 
Blisabeth, and sabseqaently Latin secretary to Bdward VL ; and later, secretary and tator ts 
Qneen BliMbeth. He died In UMiS, leaving his prinoipat work,-4k treatise «■ eusdcal odimi 

tlon, entitled **The Schoolmaster,'* which was published by his widow. 
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smd hence surnamed ^^ the Younger") ; bnt it was speedily 
reduced, and Wyatt was executed. Some of the friends 
of Lady Jane Grey haying taken part in it, the qneen was 
finally induced to sign the death-warrant of that unfortu- 
nate princess and her husband, and they were consequently 
beheaded (1554). Her last mesisage to her youthful hus* 
"band (for neither of them was over seventeen years of age) 
^as : ^^ Our separation will be only for a moment; we shall 
soon meet each other in a place where our affections will 
be forever united, and where misfortunes will never more 
disturb our eternal felicity.'' The queen filled the Tower 
and other prisons with the numerous objects of her sus- 
picion, many of them among the most distinguished of 
the nobility and gentry. The Princess Elizabeth was also 
imprisoned, but made so good a defence that she was soon 
released. 

43. The queen had already communicated to the Boman 
pontiff her wish that England should be reconciled to the 
Catholic Church ; and Cardinal Pole was directed to pro* 
ceed to that country as a papal legate to direct measures 
necessary for its formal restoration. This was accomplished 
by the third Parliament of this reign (1555), the motion 
being carried almost by acclamation, and a memorial sent 
to the queen and her royal consort, regretting the nation's 
previous defection from the Boman see. A decree of gen- 
eral absolution was granted by the legate ; and the laws 
against heresy were soon afterward revived. 

44. A severe persecution of the Protestants ensued, 
under the direction chiefly of Bishops Gardiner and Bon- 
ner. The first to suffer death at the stake were John 
Rogers, one of the clergy of St Paul's, And Hooper^ 
Bishop of Gloucester; and these were soon followed by 
Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen. Soon after 

4S» How was England restored to the Boman fiee t 

44« What perseeation enaned ? Who were burnt t What account is civen ol 
Crimmer? How nuuny persons saffwedt What excnse can beofllBred for thia 
petsecution f 
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fchiSy Bidleyy Bishop of London, and Latimer, of Worcester; 
were burnt together, both of whom showed the greatest 
fortitude and constancy in their sufferings, refusing to the 
last to recant their religious opinions (1555). Granmer, by 
the promise of pardon, was induced to sign a recantation; 
but was nevertheless committed to the flames. At the 
stake, he expressed the deepest contrition for his weakness; 
and thrusting into the flames the hand which had signed 
the paper, and exclaiming, ^'This hand has offended,^' 
he kept it there till it was entirely consumed (1556). It 
has been computed that two hundred and seven ty-seyen 
persons suffered death at the stake during this persecu- 
tion. The only excuse that can be offered for it is, that 
the age was remarkable for religious intolerance, both 
parties showing a like spirit in similar circumstances. 

45. The queen had been for some time urged to aid her 
husband Philip, now king of Spain, in a war against 
France; but her ministers and Parliament were greatly 
opposed to it; Mary, though treated by her husband with 
great coolness and indifference, was yet very anxious to 
promote his views, and by various artifices at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the means necessary to carry on the 
proposed war. An army, which was sent into Flanders, had 
considerable share in the victory gained by Philibert, Duke 
of Savoy, at St. Quentin* (1557). As an offset, however, 
to this victory, the French, under the Duke of Ouise, sur- 
prised the garrison at Calais, and took the town, after it 
had been in the possession of the English for more than 
two hundred years (1558). 

48. The queen, whose health had been for some time 
failing, was greatly dejected at this loss, and fell into a 
lingering fever, of which she expired a short time after- 

* ▲ town BMr Um MwUm frontiar of Fnaoe. 
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ward (Nov. 17, 1558).* Cardinal Pole died the same lay 
Mary possessed a vigorous and resolute mind ; and 
could she have divested herself of the spirit of bigotry, 
60 common in her age, she would have deserved a 
place among the most virtuous and energetic of sover- 
eigns; but the cruelties perpetrated under her sanction 
have tended to obscure the many virtues and accomplish- 
ments which she undoubtedly possessed. The interests of 
trade were considerably promoted during her reign. A 
passage to Archangel* having been discovered during the 
previous reign, a commercial treaty was made with Russia, 
and the woollen and linen fabrics of England were ex- 
changed for the skins and furs of the northern regions. 
1558 ^^* Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, who 
to succeeded Mary, had been educated in the Protest- 
**^^ ant faith, and her accession to the throne was 
hailed by the people with great rejoicing. She com- 
menced her reign with great moderation, treating all 
with kindness and courtesy, even those by whom she had 
been deeply injured during the previous reign. She re- 
tained some of the council of Queen Mary, but added 
others who were favorable to her own views, among whom 
were Sir Nicholaa Bacon and Sir William Cecil {ses'il)^ 
the latter being made secretary of state, and her chief 
adviser. 

48. The first important event of her reign was the 
re-enactment of the laws of King Edward concerning 
religion, and the re-establishment of the new liturgy, to 
which all were required to conform under severe penalties. 
By the "Act of Supremacy*' all clergymen and government 
officers were compelled to take an oath acknowledging the 

English sovereign head of the Church; and by the "Act 

■ - ' III l a 

** Ree Note 10, end of Section. 

t A noted seftport in the northern part of Rnsda, on n gvAt trihutary to the White Sea. 

47* Hbw was Ellzabeth*8 accession received 7 Ho^ did Bhe commence hm 
rvtgn ? Her chief adviser ? 
48 • Laws regarding religion 7 Peraecatlon f 
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of Uniformity^' no persons were allowed to attend any 
other place of worship than those of the Established 
Church. Hundreds suffered death, imprisonment^ or other 
persecution for refusing compliance with these arbitrary 
statutes. 

49. Philip of Spain made proposals of marriage to 
Elizabeth; but these were declined; and she told her 
Parliament, who urged her to accept a consort, that she 
desired no higher distinction than to have engraved on 
her tombstone, ''Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died 
a maiden queen." The first ele^^n years of her reign was 
distinguished for internal quiet and prosperity. Peace was 
established with France and Scotland; the government, 
under Cecil, afterward made Lord Burleigh, was adminis- 
tered with energy and prudence; the debts of the crown 
were promptly paid off; and the nation put in a posture 
of defence, by the construction of a navy which gained 
for Elizabeth the title of "Queen of the Northern Seas." 

50. There were about this time three religious parties 
in the kingdom: the Churchmeny or those who were at* 
tached to the Established Church; the CatlwlicSy who, 
supported by the great continental powers, expected to 
re-establish their religion; and the Puritans, who now 
contended for more radical changes in religious forms and 
doctrines (1569). These last had imbibed their principles 
from those who, during the persecutions of the previous 
reign, had taken refuge in Geneva and Frankfort;* and 
they opposed Elizabeth's government, not only on the 
ground of religious differences, but on account of her 
assuming a prerogative and authority opposed to the civil 

* It to eoiD|rat«d th»t during ih* peraceatioM under Qveen Mary m nmoj itt eight hmdred 
ProtesUBta loaght an esylnna In Switeerland and Qermany. Bat theM were of Tarlotts Tiewa, 
and dispvtea eruse aa to the extent of the changes to be made in religiooe matters. Aft«t 
Elisabeth*! acoeMion these ditputet were transferred to their own eeantry. 



49* VIewB of Blizabeth m to matrimony t Chief events of the llni eleven 
years of her rel'jn t 

50* What religloaB parties existed at this time 7 Describe each. Why did ttit 
Puritans oppose Elizaboth^s government ? Was this opposition eflSective 7 
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and political rights of the people. It was not, howeyer^ 
antil a subsequent reign that these fearless agitators were 
enabled to bring their principles into complete operation; 
for Elizabeth lost no opportunity of repressing their ef- 
forts^ although some of her ministers favored their princi- 
ples and practices. 

51. England now began to distinguish herself in that 
splendid career of maritime enterprise which has shed 
such lustre upon her name. Under the auspices of Sir 
Walter Saleigh {raw'le), a favorite oourtiei' of Elizabeth, 
voyages were made to North America, and the queen gave 
to the region discovered the name of Virginia (1584). 
Martin Erobisher also made explorations for a northwest 
passage to India; and Sir Francis Drake "*" completed a 
voyage around the world by way of Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope (1579). [See Note 11, end of Sec] 

62. The people of the Netherlands having revolted against 
Philip II. of Spain, in consequence of his dreadful oppres- 
sions and persecutions (1572), Elizabeth warmly espoused 
their cause ; and Philip, therefore, made extensive prepara- 
tions to invade England, with the view to conquer it and 
restore it to the authority of the Roman pontiff. For this 
purpose he equipped an immense fleet, which was styled 
the "Invincible Armada," consisting of 150 ships, bearing 
3,000 guns and 27,000 men. But this vast armament, as 
it sailed up the Channel, was attacked and partly destroyed 
by a much smaller fleet, under the command of Lord 
Howard as admiral, assisted by those renowned captains, 
Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins. The Spanish admiral, 
therefore, finding it impossible to effect a landing on the 

* He wu the flni Enfrliihman to aooompllsh this enterprise. At be had eaptnred lome of the 
Spanish treasure-ships, some persons, fearing the hostility of Spain. endeavoriMi to persuade the 
oaeen to disavow the enterprise and punish Drake; but she, in admiration of bis Talur, con^ 
jerred on bim the honor of knighthood, and partieipated in a banq««t given on board of hii 
•Up at Deptford. __^_________^___________________^____ 

51* How did Bngbind begin to be dletingnlshed r WbAt TOyiig«t and di»- 
eoTeries were m&de f Sir iSrands Drake 7 

59. What led to a war witn Philip f The " Invincible Armada r* By whoa 
was it attacked ? How destroyed ? 
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coast, or to gain any adyantages oyer the English fleets 
attempted to return to Spain by sailing round Scotland ; 
but a storm arising, nearly all his yessels jrere wrecked off 
the Orkney Islands (1588). 

53. The year preceding this glorious event is memorable 
for the execution of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of ScotSy 
at Fotheringay Castle,* after an imprisonment of more than 
eighteen years. Mary, as has already been related, was 
sent to France, and became the wife of Francis IL She 
bad been educated in the Catholic faith, and had imbibed 
a strong partiality for the doctrines and practices of that 
form of religion. The early death of ber husband com- 
pelled her to return to Scotland (1561), where she assumed 
the throne, although she was much disliked by the Scots 
on account of her religion and gay manners. 

54. The Scottish reformers were at this time in the as* 
Cendant, under the guidance of the celebrated John Knox, 
and had made eyen greater hayoc of the religious establish- 
ments in that country than had occurred in England. 
From this zealot and his associates, the young queen received 
every possible indignity, the Protestant preachers taking 
pride in insulting and vilifying ber to her face, although 
they were treated by her with the most gracious condescen- 
sion and respect, and although she had issued a proclama- 
tion enjoining all to submit to the established religion.f 

55. A few years after her return to Scotland (1565), she 
married her cousin, Henry Stuart, Lord Damley ; but she 
lived very unhappily with him, on account of his miscon- 
duct, extravagance, and vicious excesses. Becoming jealous 

* Fotheringay^ » parish in Northampton coanty, in the central part of England. The eaatla 
wai rased to the ipwand after the accession of James I. 

t She was also an ol^ect of suspicion and dislike to Elisabeth and her ministers ; for bar 
religion made her a favorite with the Catholic party, and in youth and beauty she bad greatly 
the advantage of the English queen. 



63* What execntion occnrred the year before f Early history of Maiy, QncMi 
of ScotB t 

ft4» Afber her retam to Scotland, how was nhe treated f John Knox and tlia 
Scotch reformerB t Why was she snspected and disliked by Elizabeth f 

£6« What is said of her second marriage? Its consequences t Uoider ol 
fiizzio t Deatl: of Damley ? 
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of her secretary— one Riz2do (reefse^), an Italian — Darnlej, 
accompanied by several of his friends, rushed one evening 
into her apartment, where she was engaged with her secre- 
tary and others; and the nnfortonate favorite was seized 
and harried into the antechamber, where he was despatched 
with fifty-six wounds (1566). Mary, though at first horror- 
stricken at this crime, and indignant at the insult offered 
to herself, afterward professed to pardon it, and extorted 
from her weak and wicked husband the confession that a 
plot bad been formed by himself and others against her. 
Some time after this, Darnley was attacked by illness, during 
which his house, a lonely, half-ruined mansion in Edin- 
burgh, where he had been placed by the queen, was blown 
up by gunpowder, and he was thus killed. 

M. The suspicion that Mary was accessory to this crime 
seemed afterward to be confirmed by her marriage with the 
Earl of Bothwell, a reckless and dissolute nobleman, who 
was generally believed to have been concerned in its per- 
petration. This led to a confederation of the nobles, who, 
having taken the queen prisoner, compelled her to abdicate 
the throne in favor of her infant son James, and confined 
her in Lochlev'en Oastle.* She, however, escaped thence, 
and raised a small army, which was defeated by the regent, 
Murray; whereupon Mary fled into England, and threw 
herself upon the protection of Elizabeth; but instead of the 
generous hospitality which she had anticipated, she found 
herself a captive for life (1568). 

57. Mary had given great ofience to Elizabeth, when in 
France, by assuming the title of Queen of England, on the 
ground that the marriage of Henry VIII. with Anne 
^■^■"•^■■"^^"■"^^'^"■^""■^^■"^■"■^"""""""""^■""^""•^■^"~"^^^^^^~^"^"^"~^~"'"^"^"~^— "^— ^"^■^■■^-^"^^ 

* XodkleMN. ft •matl t«k« la the eMt«ra |iHt «l SeotlMid, about twenty mileit north of Edl» 
Wrgfa. It eontains lOTeral Ulands, ou one of which tha ramaint of the castle etiU exist. The 
kke mnst be carefhUy distinguished from Loch Xeren, in tlie western part of Scotland, neai 
which is the Cunoua TaUef of Gimeoe. 



S6« Why was Xanr eotpected of the crime t What did It lead to f Bacape and 

nghtof llaiyf 

ST* Why waa Elizaheth offended at iMrt What party snpported hart Whit 
lad to her ezecotloii y How waa tt effected? 
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Bolcyn was nnlawful, and hence that her daughter, being 
illegitimate^ had no right to the throna Daring Mary's 
life, the Catholic party in England fayored these pretensions; 
and many conspiracies were formed by them to place her 
apon the throne. In the last of these, the object of which 
wai tc take the life of Elizabeth, Mary, notwithstanding 
her lepeated ayowals of innocence, was prononnced gnilty 
of being an accomplice, and sentenced to death (1586). 
The Parliament urged her execution ; but the queen ap- 
peared Tery reluctant to give her assent, and the French 
and Scotch ambassadors interceded earnestly in behalf of 
the unfoi*tunate Mary. Elizabeth at last signed the death- 
warrant, and Mary was beheaded at Fotheringay (1587).* 

58. Queen Mary was one of the most beautiful and ac- 
complished princesses of her age. Her manners were 
graceful and winning, and her conyersation full of wit and 
sprightly intelligence. She was a charming singer, and 
could accompany herself on several instruments ; and the 
poems which she has left attest a genius for that kind of 
composition. Her imprudence and want of self-control, 
and, it is to be feared, the absence of strong moral princi- 
ples, brought upon her those great calamities which have 
shed a mournful interest upon her name. The signing of 
her death-warrant is, however, considered by some the 
greatest blot upon the fame of the virgin queen. 

59. Elizabeth not only contended with Philip of Spain 
upon the ocean, but sent a force of auxiliary troops to 
Holland, under the Earl of Leicester, a nobleman for whom 
she appears to have entertained a singular esteem and 
affection. He was, however, quite unsuccessful, possessing 
neither the courage nor capacity requisite for the duty 
assigned him. In an attack upon Zut'phen,* he entirely 

* See Note 12, end of the Section. 

* Now a noted murafactnriBfr city of HoIlaBd, In the prorlnoe of Oflderland, and abont IT 
^nMes ftvm Amhem, the capital of (he prorlnee, where Sydney died of the wounda reoeived at 
/ utpben. ■ 

68. Cha'acter of Qaeen Mary f Slgninsf of her death-warrant t 

69. Whither was Leioeeter sent t The aoeen^s regard for him t Hit oondact f 
Battle of Zntphen? Death of Sidney t Of Leicester} By whom was be 
ceeded t Character of Bssex f 
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tailed, aud the gallant and accomplished Sir Philip Sydney 
was mortally wounded in the battle (1568). Leicester, 
whose death occurred soon afterward (1588), was succeeded 
in the queen's affections by his stepson, Bobert, Earl of 
Essex, a young man of handsome exterior and considerable 
merit, but of a daring and reckless disposition. 

60. During the religious wars in France, Elizabeth gare 
all the aid in her power to the cause of the Protestants; 
and when Henry IV. ascended the throne (1589), she sent 
him money, and II force under Essex, to assist him in sub- 
duing his enemies. She was, howeyer, much displeased at 
his abjuring the Protestant religion, and wrote him a letter 
reproaching him in angry terms for his apostasy; but from 
interested motives she still continued to assist him with 
supplies of men and money. 

61. An insurrection having broken out in Ireland, Essex 
was sent with a large army to subdue it; but having failed 
disgracefully in this expedition, and ret,umed to England 
without the consent of the queen, he was arrested by her 
orders, and deprived by the council of all his public offi- 
ces. He, however, expected a free pardon from the queen, 
but not receiving it, attempted to raise an insurrection 
against her government. In this mad scheme he met 
with no success, but, with his accomplices, was seized and 
thrown into the Tower. Being arraigned for treason, he 
was found guilty; and the queen, though with great reluc- 
tance, having signed his death-warrant, he was beheaded 
(1601). 

62. Elizabeth survived this event but a short time. 
The fete of this young nobleman, for whom she appears 
to have had a very deep affection, oppressed her mind with 



60* What aid did Elisabeth glre to the Protestants f Wtiy was she displeased 
with Henry IV. t 

61. Why was Essex sent to Ireland? His oondnct there? Howpnnishcd by 
the queen ? His subsequent conduct ? His execution ? 

62* flow was Elisabeth affected by it ? Her behavior ? Her last worOs ? Hef 
death? 
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» settled melancholy.* For ten days previons to her death, 
she lay npon the floor, supported by cnshions, and gaye 
way. to her feelings of distress by sighs and groans. She 
seldom spoke, and persistently refused nourishment. Be- 
ing solicited to nominate a successor, she replied that she 
would have a king to succeed her, referring, to James of 
Scotland. In reply to the Archbishop of Canterbuiy, who 
advised her to fix her thoughts upon €k)d, she said that 
her mind did not in the least wander from Him« She 
soon after fell into a lethargy, and without a struggle 
expired (March 24th, 1603), in the forty-fifth year of her 
reign and the seyentieth of her age. 

6S. Elizabeth was endowed with remarkable talents for 
goTcmment, and commanded the respect not only of her 
own subjects but of foreign states. She was, however, 
more mindful of the present prosperity and happiness of 
her people than of permanently establishing their liberty. 
She was haughty and despotic, especially in the latter part 
of her reign ; and though in her religious principles and 
practices she appears to have inclined toward Catholicism, 
she persecuted Catholics and Puritans with equal severity. 
Her private character was somewhat marked by insincerity 
and cruelty, and was too much wanting in the softer vir- 
tues of her sex to be highly commendable; while her per- 
sonal vanity and petty jealousy of female competitors has 
subjected her to considerable ridicule and contempt 

64. During this illustrious reign, flourished the poet 
Spenser, who wrote the "Faerie Queene;" the immortal 
poet and dramatist, Shakspeare, whose works are the 
especial glory of English literature; and Lord Bacon, 

• It li said that t1i« Countess of Nottingham, who died about this time, had eonfeased thai 

S!«sex had committed to her care a ringr to be delivered to the qneen, and that flwni enaiilf H 
Im shs had withheld it. This ring had been ariven to Essex by the qnewi with the promiat 
that whenerer he should send it to ner, it should not fail to remind her of their friendahip. aii4 
awaken her tender srgard for him. The queen, it ia said, ahook tha dytaiff CooBtaaa, ax«uli» 
iBg, ** God may foi^Te yon, but I never can.'* 
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who commenced his splendid career as a philosopher 
though he disgraced himself by his viralence in the 
prosecntiion of the unfortunate Essex, from whom he 
had received m^uiy favors and benefits. Sir Philip 
Sydney was also a prominent character in the literary 
world, being the author of a sort of pastoral romance 
styled ^^Arcadia/' very much admired at that time. Ben 
Jonson, the dramatist and poet, was also one of the noted 
characters of Elizabeth's reign. 

State of Society undeb the Tudobs. 

C5. The proceedings of Parliament during this period 
show that the principles of civil and political freedom 
made but little progress. The Tudors were in general 
very Tigorous princes, and ruled with a high hand. In 
all things, except in the yoting of supplies of money to 
the sovereign, the parliaments showed a remarkable spirit 
of submission to his will; and many practices were ac- 
quiesced in which violated the most sacred of the subjects' 
liberties. Of this character were the proceedings in the 
Court of Star Chamber, established or revived in the 
reign of Henry VII., and the Court of High Commission^ 
instituted by Queen Elizabeth. Both were instruments 
of the most flagrant oppression, one for punishing politi- 
cal offences, the other to compel religious conformity. 

66. The great change which, during this period, oc- 
curred in religious matters, had for a time the effect to 
increase the influence of the monarch. Unlimited suprem- 
acy was conferred by Parliament; and during the reign of 
.Elizabeth, the utterance of seditious words against the 
queen was made a capital offence. A Puritan who had 
written a book against the government of bishops was, 

6I»« Prpfn^^s of civil and political fteedom? Parliament under the Tadorat 
Court of Star Chamber ? Of Hlj^h Commission ? 

66. Effect of the Reformation ? Absolnte power of the soyereijni t ArMtrar| 
tnd severe punishments inflicted ? Difflcnlty in obtainln^if Justice f 
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during the same reign, condemned to death; and another 
was executed on the charge of denying the ^ absolute powei 
of the queen." Ko justice could be obtained by anyone in 
opposition to the will of the court or its officers. If a pooi 
man sued a nobleman or member of the priyy council for 
his just debt, he was liable to be thrust into prison, from 
which he could obtain release only by the relinquishment 
of a large part of his property. 

67. The revenue of Queen Elizabeth has been estimated 
at half a million sterling. She caused the customs to be 
more carefully collected ; and in 1590 they amounted to 
fifty thousand pounds a year, having been raised to that 
sum from fourteen thousand. The supplies obtained from 
Parliament during her whole reign are said to have only 
amounted to three millions, so that she must have exercised 
very great economy to carry on such vast undertakings with 
so slender a revenue. Loans had been formerly very often 
obtained from the Dutch, particularly from the city of 
Antwerp, the per cent, paid being as high as ten or twelve; 
but Elizabeth established so good a credit in her capital 
that the merchants of that city granted her loans, and 
rendered it unnecessary to have recourse to foreigners. 

68. Commerce and Natrigatmi made immense progress 
during the sixteenth century. The voyage of Columbus 
had given a vast impulse to maritime adventure, which 
was still further stimulated by the rich traffic to which 
ft gave rise. Magellan's discovery of a southwest passage 
to the East, led to many attempts during this period to 
discover one in the northwest. Martin Frobisher made 
fliree fruitless voyages with this object; and Davis, not 
discouraged by his failure, made another attempt, in which 
he discovered the strait that bears his name. The discovery 
of a passage to Archangel, which was made during the 

6T* Reyenae of Queen BUnbeth t The castoms ? Supplies from Fftrliament 
Loan^? 

-08* Commerce and navigal*.oot How itimalatedf Frobisher and DaTis 
Bussiar trade ? 
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reign of Edward VI., brought England into close oom- 
munication with Bassia; but active commerce with that 
country did not begin until 1560. Elizabeth obtained from 
the Czar a patent by which the English were to have tha 
whol:? trade of the empire. 

C9. Encouraged by privileges so extensive^ the English 
ventured further into that extensive region than any 
Europeans liad previously done. They transported their 
goods a long distance up the Dwina in boats made of the 
trunks of trees, and then conveying their commodities 
overland to the Volga, carried them down that river to 
Astracban, whence they shipped them across the Caspian 
Sea, and distributed them through Persia and other eastern 
countries. Trade was also for the first time carried oii 
with Turkey (1583). These successes were the occasion 
of great jealousy on the part of the Hanse Towns, who 
obtained an edict from the German emperor prohibiting 
the English from carrying on trade in any part of the 
empire. Elizubetli, in retaliation, seized and confiscated 
sixty of their ships which had been seized in the river 
Tagus with contraband goods of the Spaniards. 

70. The naval power of England commenced in the 
reign of Henry VIL; but ship-building was evidently 
not active, since his successor was obliged to hire vessels 
from Hamburg, Lubec, Genoa, Venice, and other great 
commercial towns. Under the vigorous sway of the Vir- 
gin Queen, a better state of things was introduced ; and in 
1582, the number of seamen in England was registered at 
over fourteen thousand; and the number of vessels 
amounted to above twelve hundred. The navy, at her 
death, was considered large; but the whole number of 
guns was less than eight hundred. The military force 
of the nation at the time of the threatened attack by the 



69. Eastern trade,— how carried on f Tnrkish trade ? The Hanse Towns ? 
70« Naval power of Enfl^land T Ship-bailding T Namber of Eni^lisk s^met 
Ind vessels ? £n£^li8h navy ? If Uitary force i 
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Spanish Armada was set down at about 200,000 men abli 
to bear arms. 

71. Manufacturing industrt/, at the commencement of 
Elizabeth's reign, had made but little progress, foreign 
wares of all kinds enjoying the preference over those made 
at home. The persecutions in France and the Netherlands, 
however, droye a large number of skilled artisans into 
England, who laid the foundation of the manufacturing 
prosperity afterward attained. It is said that Queen Eliz- 
abeth was presented, in the third year of her reign, with a 
pair of silk stockings, with which she was so much pleased 
that she never wore cloth hose afterward. The cloth manu- 
facture was so extensive, that as many as 200,000 pieces 
were said to be exported annually from England. The 
making of pins commenced during Elizabeth's reign. Be- 
fore that time the ladies used to fiasten their dresses with 
clasps, small skewers of gold, silver, or brass, or hooks and 
eyes. 

72. Agriculture was carried on with more success, al- 
though vast tracts of land were still devoted to the pasturage 
of sheep. The introduction of clover, hops, and various 
vegetables, together with apricots, currants, gooseberries, 
cherries, and other fruits, changed somewhat the char- 
acter of horticulture. Pleasure gardens were laid out 
with more taste, and were ornamented with terraces, 
grottoes, statuary, fountains, etc. The condition of the 
peasantry was considerably improved. Their wattled huts 
gave place by degrees to comfortable houses, built of stone 
or brick; and glass windows came into general use. 
Wheaten bread was eaten more generally, although rye and 
barley constituted the principal food of the poorer classes. 
Potatoes were introduced from Soufch America by Baleigh, 
who also brought tobacco from the West Indies, and set 
the example of using it in England. 

71* MannfEictnres ? Cloth manufacture ? Pics ? 

TlS* Agricaltnref Horticaltare f Pleasaro gardens? Oonditioa of tlie peM 
tntry? Wkeaten bread? Potatoes? Tobacco? 
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7S. The nobility stUl supported, to some extent, thei: 
ancient magnificence in hospitality, and in the number of 
their servants and retainers. The Earl of Leir.ister gave 
the queen an entertainment at his famous castle at Kenil- 
worth, in which the most astonishing profusion was dis- 
played. Among other particulars, it is said that as many 
as three hundred and sixty-five hogsheads of beer were con- 
sumed at it Lord Burleigh is said to have kept a hundred 
servants ; and his silver plate, it is remarked by a writer 
of the period, "amounted to only fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand pounds in weight." Great luxury in apparel was^also 
indulged in, the queen taking the lead; who, though she 
issued a proclamation to restrain this species of extrava- 
gance, at her death left a wardrobe of 3,000 dresses. 

74. The revival of learning, particularly the study of the 
classics, constituted a remarkable feature of this period. 
Erasmus, a native of Holland, was professor of Greek in 
the university of Oxford, and did much toward the attain- 
ment of this result. Henry VIIL, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Lady Jane Grey were all distinguished for their classical 
learning.* Roger Ascham has already been referred to as 
a distinguished teacher of Latin and Greek. Middle 
English now gave place to the New or Modern English, 
vhich, with slight modifications, continues to be the lan- 
guage used. This was the language of Shakspeare and 

* At likewiM was Mary, Qneen of Scots, who had acquired a facility In the ns« of several 
jtngnages. The Latin praver which die composed a short time before her melancholy and 
tTHnc end, bfts been mnca aamired. Althoush m the mediasral style, the language is ezpressir* 
and elegaui :— 

O Domlne Dens, sperari In tel 

O Oare mi Jesu, nunc libera met 

In dura catena, in roisera pcena desidero te 1 

Languendo, gemendo, et gennflectendo, 

Adoro, imploro, nt liberes mel 

It has beta thus rendered into English, following as closely the Latin as the Bnglish idiov 
wrmiu 

My hopes, O Lord, hare been In thee ! 

Jesos 1 — Sariour 1 set me free ! 

In anguish and pain — ^in this iron chain— I call on thee 1 

With many ft groan, and bitter mnan-^ind kneeling on this prison stone. 

1 adore theo— Implore thee,— to set me free I 

73. Magnificence and hoBpitaHty of the nobles ? Leicestcr^a entertainment oi 
tbegaeenT Lord Bnrlef gh ? Apparel? 

74. Hevlval of learning? Era^mas? Distingaiahed classical scholars? As 
Cham ? Language of the period ? The drama ? 
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Bacon. In the first part of this period, tlie drama con- 
sisted of short plays called "Interludes/' of which the 
most successful writer was John Heywood, who liyed wA 
the court of Heniy VIII. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

I486. Henry VIL Reigned 24 years. 

1492. Perkin Warbeck personates the Duke of York. 

1499. Perkin Warbeck and the Earl of Warwick execatad. 

1509. Henry Vm. Reigned 88 years. 

1513. Battle of Flodden Field, and Battle of the Spurs. 

1520. Interview between Henry VIIL and Francis L 

1530. Death of Cardinal Wolsey. 

1533. Marriage of Henry VIIL with Anne Boleyn. 

1534. Papal power abolished in England. 

1535. Execution of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More. 
1537. Birth of Edward VI. and death of Jane Seymour. 

1542. Execution of Catharine Howard. Birth of Mary, Queen ol 

Scots. 
1547. Execution of the Earl of Surrey, Death of Henry VIIL 
1647. Edward VI. Reigned 6 years. 
1549. Lord Seymour beheaded. Somerset, the Protector, deposed 

1552. Somei-set beheaded. 

1553. Mary. Reigned 5 years. 

" Execution of the Duke of Northumberland. 

i554. Wyatt's rebellion. Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 

1555. Burning of Hooper, Ridley, and Latimer. 

1556. Burning of Archbishop Cranmer. 

1558. Calais taken by the French. Death of Queen Maiy. 

1558. Elizabeth. Reigned 44 years. 

1561. Return of Queen Mary to Scotland 

1568. Maiy's flight into England. 

1580. Battie of Zutphen. Death of Sir Philip Sydney. 

1587. Maiy Queen of Scots executed. 

1588. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
1601. Conspiracy and execution of Earl of 
ie03. Death of ElizabetiL 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE TUDOR FAMILl 

Henry vn. 



ithnr. 



I 



HenryYin. Mugaret Maiy. 



I 



Maiy. EUiJbetli. Edward YL 



I 



(bij Ctairlet Bkandon, Doke of Bollblk 4 
Fmncet BnndoiL, 



(by Henry Grey, Harqnis of Donet) 

% James IV. of Scotland,) (by Barl of Angns J ^'^ '»» ^^fV* 
James V. Hargaret Douglas, 

J (by Matthew Stoart, Bar! of Lemioz.) 

ifaiy. Queen of Scots, | 

(by Ueniy Stnart) 1 '1 



""oT^ji^S <^-"^>X:) 



Charles Stuart. 
Arabella Stoart 



BEYIEW QX7ESTI0NS. 

P4«a 
L Whoiras Henry vn., and how did he gain the crown ? It9-19(^1M 

5. What were the first acts of his reignf 19S 

8. Oiye an account of the Simnel imposition 1S6-1ST 

4. Qive an aoconnt of Warbeck 118-137-188 

6. Name in order the principal events in the reign of Henry VII... 196 129-188 

6. What was the character of Henry VUL 1S6-1'29 

7. State all yon can of Catharine of Aragon, Henry*s first wife 190 135 

8. Of Anne Boleyn, Henry*B second wife 188 ^188 

9. Of Jane Seymonr, Henry*s third wife. 188 

10. Of Anne of Cleres, Henry's fourth wife 187 

11. Of Catharine Howard, Henry's fifth wife 187 

11 Of Catharine Parr, Henry's sixth wife 188 

18b Qire an account of Henry's contest with Louis Xn. of France. 180 

R Of his eontest with King James of Scotland. 181 

19. Give an account of Cardinal Wolsey 181 ^184 

1^ Give an account of the interview between Henry and Francis 181>139 

17. QfHeniy's separation from the Church of Rome.. 188-184-185 

1& Name, in order, the principal events of his reign 180 139-168 

19. State all yon can of Bdward VI 180-140-141 

10. Of Lady Jane Grey and her husband 141-14»-148 

21. Who was Mary, and what difiicnlty did she have to get the throne T 139-141-143 

23. Give in order the principal events of her reign 143-143-144-158 

98. What can yon state of her character and accomplishments ? 145 

34. Who was Eliaabeth, and when did she become queen t 145 

35. How did she begin her reign, and what was its first important event ? 145 

26. State what you can of the three religious parties then in England. . . . 146-147 

27. What important voyages were made during Elizabeth's reign T . . 149 

at. What troubles did Elizabeth have with Philip II. of Spain T 147-143 

89 GWe the story of Mary, Queen of Scots 148-149-160 

80. Give an account of Robert, Barl of Essex 151, note, p. 15S 

SI. Give an account of the death of Elizabeth 162 

81. Of her talents, disposition, and character 163-157 

88. What men of literary note flourished during her reign ? 159-153 

84. Name, in order, the principal events in her reign 145— —151- 15; 



NOTES. 

1. Henrjr VII. and Henr|r VIII. Compared (p. 190, T 10).—^* There was 
little difference in the diBpoeitions of the two tyrants, as far as an unfeeling: nature 
AAd overbeariog temper ministered to their absolnte sway. Bat the son^s more 
careless ezpendltare of money, more frank, indiscreet habits, and more aflftibie 
manner, partaking, in ontward show, of generosity, honesty, and even kindness, 
gave him a popalarity in his own times, especially daring the first half of hie reign, 
which the father never possessed, laboring as he did nnder the two greatest draw- 
backs to popular favor that a prince can have, avarice and reserve ; while the cm. 
elty of the son's whole conduct has made him Justly more abhorred by after ai^es, 
when the services rendered by his lusts, his rapacity, and his caprice, to the cause 
of the Reformation can no longer blind us, as they did his contemporaries, to tlie 
enormities of his execrable character/^~.Brouj^Aam. 

2. Field of the Cloth of Gold (p. ISi, ^ 15).—'' The joyous meeting: of the 
two great monarchs of England and France, Henry VIII. and Francis L, in the re- 
nowned valley of Ardres, was an event which made all Europe ring with the his- 
tory of its wonders. Henry, with his queen and whole court, passed the sea from 
Dover to Calais, and thence proceeded to Ouisnes, a small town near the frontiers. 
Francif*, attended in like manner, came to Ardres, a few aiiles distant, and the t^iro 
monarchs met for the first time, on horseback, in the fields, at a place situated be- 
tween these two towns, but still within the English pale ; for Francis agreed to pay 
this compliment to Henry, in consideration of that prince's passing the sea, that he 
might be present at the interview. Wolsey, to whom both kings had entrusted the 
regulation of the ceremonial, contrived this circumstance in order to do honor to 
his master. The nobility both of France and England here displayed their mag^nifi- 
cence with such emulation as procured to the place of interview the name of the 
HOd of the Cloth qf Gold V- Hume, 

" After the tournament the French and English wrestlers made their appearance, 
and wrestled in presence of the kings and the ladies. * * * After this, the kings 
of France and England retired to a tent, where they drank together, and the King 
of England, seizing the King of France by the collar, said, *■ My brother^ I must 
wrestle loith you; ' and endeavored once or twice to trip up his heels ; but the King 
of France, who is a dexterous wrestler, twisted him round, and threw him on the 
earth with prodigious violence. The King of England wanted to renew the <x>m- 
bat, but was prevented.**— .tflmoires de FUuranges. 

3. Why the Pope did not at first proceed against I<nther (p. 13^, 
^ 16).—*' A direct or violent attack upon the authority of the church would at once 
have drawn upon Luther the whole might of its vengeance ; but as this was far 
fh>m his thought, as he continued long to profess great respect for the Pope, and 
made repeated ofiers of submission to his decisions, there seemed to be no reason 
for apprehending that he would prove the author of any desperate revolt ; and he 
was suffered to proceed, step by step, in undermining the constitution of the charch, 
until the remedy applied at last came too late to produce any effect."— £od«rtoon''« 
Charles V. 

4. Marriage of Anne Boleyn (p. 135, ^ 22).— '* Henry was married to Anne 
Boleyn on the 35th of January, 1583, at the western end of the palace at WhitchalL 
She is described by a contemporary chronicler as ' a teAx young creature, so ex^oi- 
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sitely moulded in form and feature, and g:iited with wit so sparkling and pleasant, 
tbat she enslaved alike the eyes and understanding of all whom she encountered.* 
And such is the faiterest with which her memory is still invested, that numbers 
daily visit her chamber at Hever Castle (near Edenbrldga in Kent), and eagerly lis- 
ten to the romantic traditions which point out the hill where Henry used to sound 
his bugle w;hen he came to visit her in their haM>y days of courtship, fh>m his pal- 
ace at Eltham ; and the exact spot in the garden where, at the turn of a walk, she 
suddenly came upon the king, who was so struck with her wondrous beauty, which 
the confhsion wrought by so unexpected a meeting greatly augmented, that from 
that moment he was inspired with the Ihtal passion which raised its unfortunate 
object to the throne, but to translate her to the block. The axe with which the 
* little neck' of the cruelly sacrificed queen was severed is still preserved in the 
Tower, and shares with her gruve in the chapel the melancholy interest which for 
more than three hundred years has been associated with her name. 

*' It is said that during the night which followed her execution, her body was se- 
cretly removed from its grave before the altar in Tower chapel, and buried in the 
church of Salle, in Norfolk, where a black marble slab is shown as the covering of 
her remaiDB.^^—Selbit-'Soents to be Bememibered. 

5. The BncUah Rerornuttlon (p. 135, ^ 23).— '^As a matter of ftct, the 
Beformation was, during the reign of Henry, much less of a religious tlian a politi« 
cal revolution. The only points Henry was particuLir about were the matters of 
gupremacy and church property. For a long period, the idea of adopting the new 
form of Ihith in all its doctrinal sequence seemed quite foreign to his mind. The 
doctrine, first, that he, Henry, was supreme king, spiritual as well as temporal, 
within his own realms ; the doctrine, secondly, that he could, in virtue of such 
spiritual supremacy, give ftill rein to his beastly lusts, and call concubinage mar- 
riage ; imd, lastly, that whatever property the church possessed, bequeathed for 
pious uses, he might rob and keep for himself, or divide as bribes between his 
abetting nobles, legislators, and statesmen— these were the 'reforms,* so-caUed, 
npou which the king set most value.**— ^ffivan'^ Story (^ Iretand, 

6. Coronatflon and Kxecntlou of Aune Boleyn (p. 136, ^ S6).~**On 
the 19th of May, 1534, the queen, Anne Boleyn, was brought in marvelous splendor 
of state and rejoicing, by the mayor and aldermen, in a gilded barge, adorned with 
banners and devices, surrounded with wondrous pageants of the Bachelor's and 
City Companies, in their boats and barges of ceremony, from Oreenwich, along the 
Thames, through a fleet of ships and wherries, which, together with banks on either 
side, were crowded with spectators, all in their holiday clothes, anxious to behold 
and do honor to the young and beautiful new object of the monarch's adoration, to 
the Tower of London, where she was welcomed by the king, who kissed her, and 
led her with great show of joy and affection, amid noises of sweet music and peals 
of great guns, into the royal apartments, there to remain until the happy morning 
of the next day, which was appointed for her solemn coronation. * * * On the 
1st of May, 1536, the traitor's gate opened to receive a rojral prisoner ; and eighteen 
days afterwards, on the 19th of May, the headless body of the queen, who but two 
years before had been the occasion of so much rejoicing and happiness, was hastily 
thrown into a chest made to contain arrows, and buried without form or ceremony 
in the Tower cXia;^^"— Kings qf England. 

7. Character of Henry VUI. (p. 188, ^ 31).—*' Henry was in his eighteenth 
year when ho came to the throne, and was conspicuous for his handsome person 
and manly accomplishments. Few could equal and none excelled him in the use 
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of urmi, Bporto of the fleldf wrestling, and ereiy other athletic exercise, while his 
iccompliBhmente in mnsic and langoages, added to his Joyons afbhility, invested 
him with such powers of fascination that all classes hailed his accession with tn- 
mnlinons delight, and presaged a long and happy reign. Thirty-six years and nine 
month? after the anspidons day which saw the yonng idol of the people*s heart 
walking ^mid deafening clamors of *Long live Henry I ^ * Bless oar noble king I ^ 
' Gallant Harry 1 * to his coronation at Westminster, the roynl vault at Windsor re- 
ceived the bloated body of the most tyrannical, heartless, and cruel monarch that 
ever made his country weep, and at whose death every one rejoiced,^^— Kings qf 

8* Character of Edi^rard VI« (p. 141, If 88).—*^ Edward YI., only son of 
Henry Yin. by his third wife, Jane Seymour, was nine years old when he ascended 
the throne by the death of the king his fkther. His m^^ority was fixed at the 
eighteenth year of hie age by the late king^s will, but he died before he came to it, 
after a short reign of six years, five months, and eight days. There was reason to 
hope extraordinary things {torn, this young prince, had it pleased God to bless him 
with a longer life. He had an excellent memory, a wonderftil solidity of mind, and 
withal he was laborious, sparing no pains to qualify bimself for the well-governing 
of his kingdom. At eight years of age, he wrote Latin letters to his fitther. French 
was as fluniliar t.o him as English ; he learnt, also, Greek, Spanish, and Ttalian. 
After that he applied himself to liberal sciences, wherein he made an astonishing 
pn^H'ess, BO much so that in his fifteenth year he was considered the wonder of his 
time/'— J?ajtii»'« History of England. 

** The encomiums bestowed on Edward YI. are an example of the foUy of exces- 
sive praise. What he was in reality was a diligent, docile, gentle, eprigfatly boy, 
whose proficiency in every branch of study was remarkable, and who showed a 
more than ordinary promise of capacity. But sycophants and lovers of the marvel* 
Ions have almost drowned in a flood of adulation these agreeable and amiable qual- 
ities. * * * Hie position in English history between a tyrant and a bigot adds 
somewhat to the grace of his innocent and attractive character.'^— ifociUfUosAV 
Hietory <^ England. 

0. Ijady Jane Grey (p. 142, ^ 40).—" Such was the end of that pattern of fe- 
male excellence, Lady Jane Grey, who fell a victim to the rashness and ambition 
of her misguided parents. Under the tuition of Aylraer, who was afterwards Bishop 
of Ix>ndon, she made great progress in learning, and though but seventeen years 
of age when she suffered, she had evinced, by the variety and extent of her acquire- 
ments, a most extraordinary capacity and mind, with personal claims which made her 
an object of admiration ; she was endued with exemplary piety, and possessed a 
sweetness of disposition, and a nobleness of heart, that gained her universal love; 
in short, by her virtuous qualities she was no less distinguished than by her illus- 
trious birth ; and though she was induced to accept the crown, she took it rather as a 
burthen than a favor, and resigned it with as great indifi'erence as she would have 
laid down a garland when its beauties had foded and its scent had goneJ'^—Baj/ley^c 
History of the Tower. 

10* Death of Q,aeen mary (p. 145, ^ 46).— "Mary bad long been in a de- 
clining state, and having made use of an improper regimen, her malady dally aug- 
mented. Every reflection now tormented her. The consciousness of being hated 
by her subjects, the prospect of Elizabeth's succession, apprehensions of the dan- 
ger to which the Catholic religion stood exposed, dejection for the loss of Calais, 
concern for the ill state of her afikirs, and above all anxiety for the absence ot her 
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husband, who she knew intended soon to depart for Spain, and to settle there dur- 
ing the remainder of his life; all these melancholy reflections preyed upon her 
mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of which she died, in her forty-second 
year. She was buried in Westminster Abbey, in Henry Vll.*s cliapel. Her sister, 
Queen Ettzabeth, was afterwards buried in the same vault. "—^uiTte^ JBlstory qf 
Enffkmd. 

11. ^ueen Blixab«tli and Raleigh's Cloak (p. 147, IT 61).— " The night 
had been rainy, and just where the young genfleman (Raleigh) stood, a small quan- 
tity of mnd interrupted the queen's passage. As she hesitated to pass on, the gal- 
]Bnt, throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the miry spot, so as to insure 
her stepping over it dry shod. Elizabeth looked at the young man, who accompa- 
nied tills act of devoted courtesy with a profound reverence and a blush that over- 
spread his whole countenance. The queen was confused, and blushed In i-eturn, 
nodded her head, hastily passed on, and embarked in her barge without saying a 
word."— -Sir Walter SooU, 

12. Kxecutifon of Mary Q^neeii of Scota (p. 190, ^ 67).— ** After her sen- 
tence had been read to her, she made a short speech, in which she repeated the 
words so frequently in her mouth, * I am queen bom, not subject to the laws,^ and 
declared that she had never sought the life of her cousin Slixabeth. She then began 
to recite in Latin the psalm of penitence and mercy, a pious exercise rudely inter- 
rupted by the Dean of Peterborough and the Earl of Kent Her prayer ended, she 
rose. The terrible moment had arrived, and the ezecntioner approached to assist her 
in removing a portion of her dress ; she motioned him away, saying, with a smile, that 
she had never such valets de chamlnre. She then called Jean Kennedy and Elizabeth 
Curn, who had remained all the time on their knees at the foot of the scaffold, and 
she began to undress herself with their assistance, remarking that she was not acciis- 
t(»tted to do so before so many people. The afdicted girls performed this last sad 
office in tears. To prevent the utterance of their last grief, she placed her fingers 
on their lips, and reminded them that she had promised in their name that they 
would show more firmness. ' Instead of weeping, rejoice,* she said ; * I am very 
happy to leave this world, and in so good a cause.* She then laid down her cloak, 
and took off her veil, retaining only a petticoat of red taffety, flowered with velvet. 
Then, seating herself on the chair, she gave her blessing to her weeping servants. 
The executioner having asked her pardon on his knees, she told him that she par- 
doned everybody. She embraced Elizabeth Curll and Jean Kennedy, and gave them 
her blessing, making the sign of the cro9s over them ; and after Jean Kennedy had 
bandaged her eyes, she desired them to withdraw, which they did, weeping. At 
the same time she knelt down with great courage, and, still holding the crucifix in 
her hands, stretched out her neck to the executioner. She then said aloud, and 
with the most ardent feeling of confidence, * My God, I have hoped in you ; I com- 
mit myself to your hands.' She imagined that she would have been struck in the 
mode usual in France, in an upright posture, and with the sword. The two mas- 
ters, seeing her mistake, informed her of it, and assisted her to lay her head on the 
bkick, which she did without censing to pray. There was a universal feeling of 
compassion at the sight of this lamentable misfortune, this heroic coui'age, this ad- 
mirable sweetness. The executioner himself was moved, and aimed with an un- 
steady hand ; the axe, instead of Ihlling on the neck, struck the back of the head, 
and wMmded her; yet she made no movement, nor uttered a complaint, it was 
only on repeating the blow that the executioner struck off her head, which he held 
up, saying, ' God save Queen Elizabeth.* ' Thus,* added Dr. Fletcher, ' may all hci 
enemies perish.* "—MgneC's HUtiory Qf Mary (^een qf Scots, 
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BEOnON II. 

The Stuabt Familt. 

Aama9ngfrcm the Aeeushn cfJamM L (1608) to that of George 1 

(1714). 

IMS ^' James I. — The Scottish king succeeded with* 
to out any opposition to the throne left yacant by the 
1635 death of Elizabeth. He was thirty-six years of 
age, had received a good education under the celebrated 
George Buchanan, but was very vain of his learning, 
and took every opportunity to make a display of it. 
With little judgment and good sense, and totaUy deficient 
in refinement of manners, he was constantly an object of 
ridicule or contempt He had also unfortunately imbibed 
the notion that a king was divinely vested with absolute 
power ; and hence his conduct was often tyrannical in the 
extreme, being utterly at variance with those principles of 
liberty which the English people had long viewed as their 
most valuable birthright. 

2. Scarcely had James commenced to reign, when a plot 
was formed to depose him, and place his cousin, Arabella 
Stuart, on the throne. The leaders of the conspiracy — 
among whom were Lord Cobham, Lord Grey (a Puritan), 
and others — were tried and convicted, and some were exe- 
cuted. Sir Walter Baleigh was also charged with b3ing 
concerned in the plot; and the jury, influenced by the 
bitter invectives of Sir Edward Coke, the attorney-generaJ. 
found him guilty, though it was generally admitted that 



1 • What wM the age of James L when he ascended the throne ? Hla ehaneter ff 
What made bim tyrannical t 

2. What plot was formed ? Who were its leaders ? Who was also implicated 
How was he conricted ? Was he punished T Who were pardoned T 
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the proof was insufficiont to convict him. He was after- 
ward reprieT«d by the king, though still kept a prisoner 
and Cobham and Grey were pardoned after they had laid 
their heads upon the block (1603). 

S. Soon after this, a plot was arranged by the Gatholic 
party, disappointed in not receiving the religious privilegea 
which they had expected on the accession of James. The 
object of it was to ovc!i;urn the government by the de- 
struction of the king and both houses of parliament. For 
this purpose a vault beneath the House of Lords was hired, 
aud thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were stored therein, 
which, on the opening of Parliament, were to be fired by 
one Guy Fawkes, an oflBcer in the Spanish service, broughi 
to England to perpetrate this act This conspiracy, styled 
the "Gunpowder Plot," was discovered just on the eve of 
its execution ; and Guy Fawkes, with some of his fellow- 
conspirators, was executed (1605). 

4. During the previous reign, unsuccessful attempts had 

been made by Ealeigh to plant a colony in the region to 
which the queen had given the name of Virginia. King 
James, in the first part of his reign, granted charters to 
two companies — the London, or South Virginia Company, 
and the Plymouth, or North Virginia Company. Under 
the former of these, the first permanent settlement was 
made at Jamestown (1607) ; and under its first governor. 
Lord Delaware, it attained a condition of considerable 
prosperity. By an arbitrary act of the king, the company 
was afterward dissolved, and Virginia made a royal prov- 
ince (1624). The East India Company, established by 
Queen Elizabeth (1600), was rechartered by James for an 
nnlimited period (1609) ; and a short time afterward the 
first English factory was established at Surat (1612). 

8* Wbat other plot was fonned J What means were adopted to carry It oat f 
How was it discovered f 

4. What attempts at colonization were made? What companies were organ 
Iced T What settlement was effected T Its condition nnder Delaware T How dia 
ViTKlnia become a royal province ? What other important events oocarred ' 
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5. During this period Sir Waiter Raleigh, who had 
originated these enterprises, was enduring the miseries of 
a hopeless in[iprisonment> the long and tedious hours of 
which he had relieved by the composition of his great work, 
the '* History of the World." Being released in order that 
he might point out a gold-mine which he asserted to exist 
in Oniana {gh$-ah'7iah)y and having failed in the expedi- 
tion, he was, on his return, beheaded, in pursuance of the 
sentence previously pronounced against him (1618). This 
act reflects a lasting disgrace upon James, who sacrificed 
this illustrious man to appease the anger of Spain, incensed 
by the attack which Baleigh had made upon some of the 
Spanish settlements in South America. [See Note 1.] 

8. One of the worst characteristics of this monarch was 
his proneness to attach himself to unworthy favorites, the 
first of whom was Robert Garr, a young Scotchman, on 
whom James for several yeara lavished the most profuse 
favors, finally bestowing upon him the title of the Earl of 
Somerset (1612). His fall occurred a short time after- 
ward; for being concerned, with his wife, previously 
Oountess of Essex, in the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury in the Tower, the guilty pair were tried and convicted, 
but were pardoned by the king, and afterward lived in 
total obscurity. James had previously transferred his 
favors to a young man named George Villiers {viryerz), 
of good family, engaging manners, and fine personal ap- 
pearance (1615). The infatuation of the monarch in re- 
gard to this new minion was unbounded; and in the 
course of a few years he was created Viscount Villiers, sub- 
sequently earl and marquis, and finally Duke of Bucking- 
ham. He soon gained an infamous notoriety by his anio 
gance and profligacy. 



5. What led to the execntion of Sir Walter Raleigh T Whj does it reflect dls 
grace opon Jamee T 

6. V^hat <« aaid of Robert Garr? What led to his fUl? What ia aaid of Oooim 

Villlera? 
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7. James, althongh of a pusillanimous disposition, waa 
rery persistent in uphplding the royal prerogative. Hia 
arbitrary acts and principles, however, met with decided 
opposition from the Parliament of 1621, who declared their 
privileges to be the ancient and undoubted birthright of 
the English people; which bold declaration so incensed 
the king, that he sent for the journals of the Commons, 
and tore the record out with his own hands. The same* 
parliament impeached the celebrated Lord Bacon, Viscount 
St. Albans and Chancellor. His prodigality and fondness 
for ostentation and luxivry had plunged him into great ex- 
penses, to defray which he had taken bribes from suitors 
in his court. He confessed his guilt, and was sentenced 
to pay a fine of £40,000, to dismissal from all his offices, 
and imprisonment in the Tower. In consideration of his 
many merits, the king released him from prison, and re- 
mitted the fine. He survived his disgrace five years, dur- 
ing which he prosecuted those studies in philosophy and 
science from which he obtained so splendid and enduring 
a fame. 

8. James, who by his reckless extravagance was always 
in want of money, was anxious to bring about a marriage 
between his son Charles and the Infanta of Spain, expect- 
ing that a large dowry would be paid with her. To this 
the nation was much opposed, on account of the religion 
of the princess ; but it was favored by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The latter conceived the romantic project of a 
journey to Spain by Prince Charles and himself in dis- 
guise, so that the former might pay his addresses in person 
to the princess. To this the king reluctantly consented, 
fearing for the safety of the Prince of Wales, whom lie 
uft*>d to call " Baby Charles." On their way they visited 



T. How was James opposed by Parliament? What was done hj the kingl 
Who waf> impeached ? What is said of Lord Bacon ? 

8. What was the king anxious to do ? Why ? What project WM nndertaken 
VPtiat visit was made, and who was se<;u by Charles ? 
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the French conrt, where Gharles first saw tlie French 
princess Henrietta Maria, whom h^ subsequently married. 

9. The King of Spain treated his visitors with great 
respect; but the levity, insolence, and extravagant be« 
havior of Buckingham disgusted everybody at the Spanish 
court, so that, finding himself an object of great dislike, 
he determined to prevent the match, and, on returning to 
England, it was publicly renounced, greatly to the joy of 
fche people. Buckingham, to clear himself from censure, 
made a false statement to Parliament, accusing the Span- 
ish court of insincerity; and to this the young prince, 
equally untruthful, gave his assent. 

10. A treaty was soon afterward made with France, one 
of the terms of which was the marriage of Gharles to Hen- 
rietta Maria. Before it was completed, however, the king 
was suddenly seized with illness, and expired, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, after a reign of twenty-two years 
(1625). One of the most important events of this period 
was a new translation of the Bible. It was executed under 
the patronage of the king, and by a number of learned men 
designated by him. It was published in 1611 ; and having 
superseded other versions, continues to be the English Bi- 
ble in general use among Protestants. [See Note 2.] 

11. The Puritans — so called from their strict principles 
and austerity of life — greatly increased in numbers and 
influence during this reign. Their public preachings were 
directed against the dissoluteness, levity, and luxury of the 
times, and particularly inculcated a more serious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, which had previously been a day of 
pleasure and pastime. Some of them, disgusted with the 
king's high-handed measures, especially against those who 
refused to conform to the established church, emigrated to 

9« What was Bnckingbam's condact in Spain? How did he screen iimsoll 
from een^nre t 

10. What treaty wa9 afterward made ? When did the king diet What inipor 
tant event is referred to ? 

11. What is said ol the Puritans ? Whither did som« of them «niiRrale ! 
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Holland, and afterward to New England, where they made 
a settlement at Plymouth (1620). 

16d5 '^' C/l^.c^los I- — ^1^0 second son of James sue- 
to ceeded him, his eldest son Henry* having died some 
years previously. Shortly after his accessioni 
Charles completed his marriage with Henrietta Maria, 
irhom he had previously espoused by proxy in France, and 
nrho was escorted to England by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The conduct of Charles toward the Infanta }iad 
greatly incensed the Spanish monarch, and war had been 
declared. To prosecute this war, the king summoned a 
Parliament, and asked for a vote of supplies. This the 
Commons, who were determined to assert their privileges, 
under the leadership of many distinguished men, among 
whom were Sir Edward Coke, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and 
Sir John Eliot, refused to grant, unless Charles would re- 
linquish some of the prerogatives which had been exercised 
by his father, and which he still claimed as his hereditary 
right. Charles, therefore, dissolved the Parliament, and 
proceeded to levy money by his own authority. 

13. These forced loans, called tonnage and poundage^ 
and ship-monet/yl gave great ojfenco to the people, whose 
discontent was still further increased by the conduct of 
Buckingham, through whose influence a war was under- 
taken against Prance, and an expedition sent to Eochelle 
{rO'SheV) tx) aid the Huguenots, then assailed by Bichelieu 
{reesh\e4u). Buckingham himself assumed the command, 
but managed the affair so badly that nothing was accom- 
plished; and in a few months he returned to England, 



•ItvwftrlUiToaf pftaMttlMtlUtolgheompond his ** Htolory of th« World.** H«wai 
•mtoble. Intelligent, and well-dlipoied ; end his death was ffreetlj lamented. 

f Tomuiae mnd poundoffe were duties on imported merohandise wliidh it had been ensteraary to 
•Dew the King to \»rj sinee the rel|rn of Edward III. The Parliament of 1625 refosed, howoTer, 
to grant this prlTilege to the Icing for a longer period than one year. 

t SMp-mumeit was an arbitrarr tax levied on the seaports for tho eqnliiment of a fleet. 
Oharleo extended It orer the whole kingdom. 



IS* Who raceeeded James I. T Whom did Charles marry f What led to a war 
with Spain T What difficalty with Parliament broke oat ? Who were prominent 
leaders among the Commons T 

13« What gaTO offence to the people? What anfortnnate expedition tOi>k 
plaee? 
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having lost tho greater part of his forces, and was iiniyer« 
sally reprobated for bis rashness and folly (1627). 

14. In a Parliament called a few months afterward 
Charles met with more determined opposition, altbongli 
many of the former members had been made to suffer for 
their boldness by imprisonment and other oppressive 
measures of the court. Charles attempted intimidation, 
but the spirit of liberty was not to be thus crushed. In a 
bill.called the Petition of Right* the Commons emphatic- 
ally asserted the privileges which had been conferred upon 
them by Magna Charta and other ancient statutes ; and to 
this bill the king was forced to give his assent (1628). 

15. Soon after this, one cause of popular discontent was 
removed by the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham 
at Portsmouth, whither he had gone to superintend the 
preparations for a second expedition against Prance. The 
murderer, one Felton, who had served under the duke as 
lieutenant, but had failed in his application for promotion, 
was immediately apprehended, and soon afterward exe- 
cuted. The command of the French expedition was con- 
fen*ed on the Earl of Lindesey ; but it reached Rochelle 
too late to afford any assistance to the Huguenots, who 
were obliged to surrender the town in sight of the English 
admiral (1628). 

16. Anotlier session of Parliament having taken place 
(1629), aniJ the membersf still proving refractory, the king 
dissolved it, and determined to rule without a Parliament, 
;.ontinuing the illegal exdtetions which had already made 

* Th« PetMoR fif Ritfhl wai an emphatic stalement of the privileges of the peeple a« eonlbnrei 
Pf previous enactments. It is regarded as the aecond grtat, ekarter of English liberty. 

f ArcoDg these was Oliver CromtctlU who, ow this his first appearance in Parliament, attrMte^ 
lonsiderable notice by the plHinness of his dress, his clown ian mannera, and his intense seal In 
%rcr of the Faritans. He was the son of R<»bert Cromwell, and was born at Huntingdon, 
kjrtt 25tit. 1599. At the age of seventeen he waft sent to the UniTersity of Cambridge, but re* 
nained there only a short time. He afterward settled at Uantingdonf and carried on the basi* 
of a brewer; but on receiving a handsome iej^Hcy be abandoned it. 



1 4* What was done in the next Parliament f What was the Petition of Eight T 
Xim How and bv whom was Buckingham a8sai*Hinatcd? Who received coiik 

mand of the French «>xpedlti(>n ? What was its result f 
1 6. What resolve uiu diaries aoopt, and why ? How did he poniah Um 

tory members ! Who died in prison ? Kflfect of this ? 
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liim so unpopular. He also, principally by means of the 
Slar Chcm^er,* attempted to punish such of the members 
of Parliament as had made themselves particularly ob- 
noxious to him. Some of them were fined for what was 
ealled their seditious language and behavior, and refusing 
to pay the fines, were imprisoned. The death of Sir John 
Eliot in prison greatly increased the pppular indignation, 
all regarding him as a martyr to the cause of English 
liberty. 

17. Charles, however, adopted the policy of choosing 
some of his ministers from among the popular leaders, 
one of whom, Sir Thomas Wentworth, was created Earl 
of Strafford, and soon became the principal minister of the 
king. All who accepted any of these royal favors were 
viewed as traitors by the popular party, and pursued with 
the bitterest hatred, more especially by the Puritan lead- 
ers, toward whom Charles, under the influence of his 
queen, pursued a course of studied hostility. He renewed 
the edict of his father allowing sports and recreations on 
Sunday, and ordered the proclamation to be read by the 
clergy after divine service, punishing all such as refused 
obedience. This was a cause of great scandal to the austere 
Paritans, who were very rigid in the observance of the 
Sabbath, and preached against the popular pastimes — 
plays, dancing. May-festivals, etc. — common at this time. 

18. Under the influence of Archbishop Laud, the lit- 
urgy was altered, and the ritual increased by the addition 
of many of the ceremonial observances of the Church of 
Home ; and this was also a cause of great displeasure to tbs 

* The Coart of Star Chamber waa of very ancient origin, and deriTod its name from the 
chamber of the king*! palace at Westminiter In which it used to hold its sessions, the ceiiina 
of this apartment being decorated with stars. It had very extensive nowers, both civil and 
eriminaL Kcd oonid adjudge cases without the intervention of aiury. Uenceit became a for* 
Uidabja l£>traraant of tyranny. It was abolished by act of Parliament in 1611. 



IT* What policy wag adopted by Charle? T Who became Bar! of Strafford 1 
Effect of recetTlng the royal Ca?on f The Paritans ! Sauday laws ? To whom 
offensive! Why! 

18* What other measarcs were adopted! What wffii tile ^ffiBCt! What waa 
the conduct of the Scots ! 
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Puritans as well as to the Protestants in general. Many 
of the former, chiefly of the sect styled Independents^ to 
avoid a conformity with the established church, which 
the laws required, emigrated to New England, and founded 
Massachusetts, and other colonies in that country. Charles 
also attempted to impose this liturgy upon the Scottish 
people; but on the first attempt to read it in Edinburgh, 
a tumult arose among the people, during which the Bishop 
had a stool thrown at him, and on leaving the church 
narrowly escaped from the enraged populace (1637). 

19. The king insisting npon obedience, and issuing a 
proclamation to enforce it, an insurrection ensued; and 
the famous Covenant was formed and signed, according to 
which the Scottish people bound themselves to unite for 
their mutual defence, and to resist all religious innova- 
tions (1638). With his accustomed weakness and insiu* 
cerity, Charles first attempted partial concessions; but 
these proving ineffectual, war ensued, Bichelieu, who was 
then at the head of the French government, fomenting 
the animosities of the Scots, in revenge for the previous 
interference of Charles in the affairs of France. 

20. The advantages were on the side of the Covenanters, 
and Charles, to obtain supplies, was obliged to have re- 
course to that Parliament which he had failed to summon 
during more than eleven years. The same spirit of oppo- 
sition being manifested, he dissolved it after a session of 
three weeks (May, 1640); and having resorted to the same 
illegal expedients as before to raise money, he marched with 
a considerable army against the Covenanters. The latter 
invaded England, and after defeating a detachment of the 
roval forces at the Tyne River, took possession of Newcastle. 

21. This compelled the king to call a new Parliament; 

19* What led to the eigning of the '* Covenant ?" What was it! How wa« 
war broneht on T 

dO. What led to the calling of the Parliament? The resoltr Sabeeqiiciit 
9vent8 ? 

31 . What was next done hy the king t What was this Parlitmeci called f Its 
«iea»tires ! 
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but the elections resulted in favor of the popular party; 
and on the assembling of this body (Nov. SA, 1640), 
memorable as the ^^Long Parliament/' Charles found his 
authority confronted with the same spirit of sturdy indf ^ 
pendence and opposition, which he had so often experi- 
enced. The first act of the Commons was to impeach the 
Earl of Strafford, so odious to them on account of his 
de^rtion of tneir cause, and as the ready instrument of 
the king's most obnoxious measures. Archbishop Laud 
was also impeached, and both were taken into custody to 
await their trial 

32. That of Strafford lasted thirteen days; and such 
were the eloquence and ability which he displayed in his 
defence, that his enemies, despairing of his conviction by 
the House of Lords, abandoned the impeachment, and 
resorted to the expedient of a BiU of Attainder.* This 
they carried through the House of Commons with but 
few dissenting voices, and the popular excitement was so 
great that the Peers also were induced to pass it, but by a 
small vote (May 7th, 1641). The king at first refused to 
give his assent; but the loud clamors and measures of the 
populace made him irresolute, and after the Earl had 
written to him generously requesting that he would not 
allow his personal regard for him to weigh against the 
wishes of his subjects, and stating that he was willing to be 
a sacrifice for the removal of the present troubles, Charles 
weakly and ungratefully assented to the bill. 

28. When informed of the royal assent, Strafford started 
up, and exclaimed, in the words of Scripture, " Put not 

* By » Bill of Attainder, » person is pronounced guilty by act of Parliament, which is passed 
M other laws with the consent of King, Lords, and Comioons. In an impeachment the Cora* 
■M>D8 are only the accusers, and the Peers are the Jodfpes. Such bills were frequently resorted 
to ip the reign of Henry VIII., to convict persons who could not have been proved guilty by the 
•tdlnary prooeas of the courts. The following is the entrr on the Journals in regard to Stnif< 
Ibrd's case: "April 19th, 1611. Resolved upon question, that the endeavor of Thomas, Earl of 
Strafford, to KXbvert the ancient fundamental laws of the realms of England and Ireland, and 
to introduce an arbitrary tyrannical government against law, is high treaaon,** 



US* What ft said of the trial of Strafford? What expedient was adopted? 
What indnced Charles to give his asBont 7 

23* What was Strafford's bohavioi ? What is said of his execution f Hit 
tfaaractor f Charles's condact ? 

8 
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yoar tniet iu princes^ nor in the sons of men P In three 
days he was brought to the block, passing to which he 
stopped under the window of Laud's prison to receive his 
blessing. The prelate raised his hand to pronounce it; 
but grief choked his utterance, and he fell senseless on the 
floor. Strafford acted on the scaffold with great dignity 
and composure. His execution took place in the presence 
of a vast multitude, who subsequently expressed their joy 
by illuminations and bonfires (May 12th, 1641). Al- 
though convicted by a most arbitrary and unjust measure, 
he was without doubt an enemy to his country's liberty; 
but Charles, who most cowardly deserted his friend, was 
afterward convinced of the weakness of his conduct, and 
deeply repented of it 

34. Meanwhile, Parliament continued its vigorous meas- 
ui*es for protection and reform. A bill was passed that it 
should not be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved without 
its own consent ; the Star Chamber was abolished, and the 
jurisdiction of the king's council abridged. These pro- 
ceedings, together with the success of the Covenanters in 
Scotland, excited a spirit of opposition in Ireland against 
the English Parliament; which, through its intense hos- 
tility to the Boman Catholic worship, was in that country 
an object of fear and suspicion. Commissioners were 
sent to the king to demand religious toleration; and 
Charles, feeling it to be for his interest to conciliate 
them, gave them a favorable reception. The Irish, how- 
ever, rose in insurrection; and the English settlers were 
massacred by thousands with every circumstance of bar- 
barity. The ancient English planters, called the "English 
of the Pale," also joined with the natives in this dreadful 
irevolt and massacre. 

25. The Commons accused Charles of encouraging this 

34* What further measares were adopted by Parliament T Effect of them la 
Ireland f Oondact of Charlee toward the Irish Commisaionerg t What maiaacrt 
eocarred in Ireland T 

^ Sl£. What coaree did the Commons parsae f The populace ? Who wore caTM 
••Cavaliers?" " Boundheada ?' 
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rebellion, and, therefore, instead of voting supplies to the 
king, they levied money, and took arms from the magassines, 
ostensibly for its suppression, but secretly kept them as a 
reserve for future opposition to the royal authority. To 
vindicate their open mistrust of the king, they adopted 
and published a ''Bemonstrance'' to the people against the 
various measures of his reign, artfully fanning, in every 
way, the popular feeling against him, as well las against the 
established church, the bishops, and others connected 
with what was styled prelacy. Multitudes flocked to West- 
minister, insulted the lords and bishops,* and insolently 
threatened the king himself. Those who favored the 
royal cause were styled '' Cavaliers ;" while these bestowed 
on those who opposed the king, the appellation of ^^Round- 
heads,'' in derision of their cropped hair. [See Note 3.] 

28. The bishops, being prevented from attending Parlia- 
ment, protested against the illegality of its acts; and on this 
account they were impeached by the Commons and com- 
mitted to custody. A few days afterward, the king was 
betrayed into taking a step which injured him greatly in 
the opinion of the well-disposed part of his subjects, and 
promoted the objects of his enemies. This was the im- 
peachment of Lord Kimbolton and five distinguished 
members of the House of Commons, including Hamp- 
den* and Pym,f charging them with conspiring to alien- 
ate from him the affections of his subjects, to subvert the 
rights of the Parliament, to excite the disobedience of the 
army, and to extort the consent of the majority in Parlia- 

* Jak» Bampden bad bMB mrj nrominent In oppodoc tb« illegal eznetloaa cf the goT«ni< 
ment. In 10», he wm imprtiMmaa for r«ftiahig to jmij bli propAruon of the loan leHMfbT tb« 
king*! sole authority: and In 1630, he resolutelj rerased to pay any of the ihlp-money, and wae 
y r o e ecnted and oonTieted by the goremment. Hie oppoeitum to Ohariee In Parliament, ha4 
Men Teiy cpen and decided. 

tt/oAn Pym was one of the most eonspiemms and talented of the Pullamentary leadere. 
During the latter part of the reign of Janiee I., he became noted for his ▼ifforons opposition to 
the anitrary measures of the Conrt; and In the snboeeding reign, nntil his death in 164St, 
•▼Ineed the same earnest regard for his eonntry*s liberty. His fearless spirit, ferrid Sequence, 
■ad thonmgh knowledge or Parliamentary basiness gave him so great an Influence, that be 
raeelved ftem his party the title of '* King Pym." 



%%» WhAt was done by the btehopi, and with what reault f What iUsc atep 
did Charlcfi take r 
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ment by the aid of mobs. A 8ergeant*at-arm8 afterward 
demanded from Ihe House the surrender of the five mem* 
bersy but could obtain no answer to the demand; and 
Toyal messengers were despatched to seize them. 

27. To add to the difficulty, the king came himself to 
Tue House attended by an armed retinue, and demanded 
that the obnoxious members should be pointed out. But 
the Speaker, Lent'hall, refused to comply, boldly declaring 
that he was the servant of the House, and could act only 
in accordance with its directions. The king, therefore, re- 
tired without effecting, his purpose, amid the low murmurf 
of '^ Priyilege ! privilege T from the indignant members. 
This arbitrary act excifced universal opposition; and the 
citizens of London were the whole night in arms, deter- 
mined to protect at all hazards the five members &om 
arrest Hampden, who had made a bold stand five years 
before against the payment of ship-money, was particularly 
dear to the people ; aud four thousand horsemen went to 
London to testify their devotion to him (1642). 

28. The king, obliged to abandon his prosecution of th« 
members, formaUy pardoned them, and offered an apology 
to the House for the breach of privilege which he had 
committed. The latter, aware that it could only preserve 
its newly-acquired power by the sword, made preparations 
for the impending struggle. The magazine at Hull was 
seized by one of its adherents, the command of the Tower 
was bestowed on another, and a bill was passed giving the 
control of the militia entirely to the Commons. But 
Charles, finding himself supported by a considerable party, 
refused his assent to the bill, and issued a proclamation 
against the attempted usurpation. 

29. This brought matters to an issue. The king and bis 
counsellors determined to resist the demands of Parliamenti 

ST. WhAt acconnt is glTen of the king's risit to the FRiilament ? The recoltl 

What honor was shown to Hampden f 
28. The fhrther course of the klngT Of the Commons t What followed T 
30. How was the civil war inaugaratod t Whom did tho RoyalisU include! 

The Roundheads ? Who were the Independents ? 
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which amoiuited to no less than the annihilation of the 
royal anthority; and collecting what forces he coald, 
Charles erected his standard at Nottingham — the signal 
of civil war thronghont the kingdom (Augnst 22, 1642). 
The royalists, or cavaliers, included the greater part of the 
nohility, clergy, and landed gentry, with all who were at- 
tached to the established chnrch, and also the Catholics. 
The JRoundheadSy or supporters of Parliament, were chiefly 
composed of the yeomanry of the country, the townspeople, 
and the dissenters or Puritans. Of the latter, the sect 
called Independents were particularly hostile to the mon- 
archy as well as to the established church. 

30. The Parliamentary forces were at first led by the 
Earl of Essex, son of Elizabeth's favorite, and a general of 
considerable skill and experience. The command of the 
royal army was intrusted to the Earl of Lindesey; the 
cavalry was commanded by the king's nephew, the famous 
Prince Eupert;* and it was the latter who commenced 
the war, by routing a body of the parliamentary cavalry at 
Worcester. The first general engagement took place at 
Edg«)hill, and Lindesey was mortally wounded and taken 
prisoner, but there was no decided victory on either side 
(1642). In a skirmish the next year, the illustrious Hamp- 
den was mortally wounded, and his loss was felt as a severe 
blow to the popular party. 

31. During this year (1643), the Royalists, under Prince 
Eupert, gained some advantages in the west; and a general 
engagement took place at Newbury, but with no decided 
result. The Royalists lost one of their chief supporters in 
the brave and eloquent Lord Falkland {fawk'land), who, 

* Prince Rapert was the son of Frederick. Elector-Palatine, and Elfiabetb, danghter of 
fafTM I. ; HO that Charies I. was his ancle. lie was not only prominent in tlii^ war, but aftMr* 
ward acquired great distinction as a naval commander. Subsequently, he became noted for hia 
rasemcfaes in science and the useful arts. 



80. Who was the leader of the Parliamentary forces! Of the royal |urmy? OfUi 
cavalry ? When did the first general engagement occur ! Ita reaolt ! Death of 
Hampden! ^^ 

31 • operations of Prince Rnpert! Battle of Newbury! What loss did tbf 
HoTalistf sustain ! What is said of Palklandt 
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while he had at first firmly and patriotically opposed tli« 
ttujust pretensions of the king, stood by him when the at* 
fcempt was made to deprive him of his legal authority. He 
held, at his death, the office of Secretary of State, and in 
that position had won a high reputation for the able x>apeil 
in which he advocated the royal cause. 

S2. The Parliament entered into negotiations with Scot- 
land to bring about a combination of their forces against 
the king ; and, principally through the skill and address 
of Sir Henry Vane, who had been sent as a commissioner 
to Edinburgh, a ^'solemn league and covenant'^ was entered 
into, by which the Scottish people renewed the pledges of 
the previous covenant, and bound themselves to assist the 
cause of the English Parliament A large army of Scots 
was accordingly sent into England ; but this was counter- 
balanced by a considerable force which the king succeeded 
in obtaining from Ireland (1643). 

33. Lord Fairfax, who commanded the Parliamentary 
forces in the north, formed a junction with the Scotch^ 
under Leslie, Earl of Leven, and laid siege to York; but 
the arrival of Prince Rupert with a considerable army 
raised the siege, and led to the battle of Marston Moor, in 
which the Boyalists, under the Marquis of Newcastle, 
sustained a severe defeat, principally through the skill and 
activity of Oliver Oromwelly by whom Prince Euperfa 
cavalry was routed and his artillery captured (July 2, 1644). 
The prince had insisted on giving battle to the Parlia- 
mentary army contrary to the advice and wishes of New- 
castle; and, after the disastrous result, that nobleman 
abandoned the royal cause and left the kingdom. Hit 
courage, talents, and nobleness of character made him tbe 
ornament of the court and of his order; and consequently 

83« WbAt leagae was formed with Scotland? Through whose inflaencef 
What forces wore brought into England T 

33. What led to the battle of Marston Moor? Its result f Who abandoned 
the roval caoset Why? ClUMracter of Jfewcastlet What other operations art 
ftUted? * 
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his lojjs was a seyere blow to the king. In the sonth, th# 
Royalists met with some successes oyer the Parliamentary 
forces under Essex and Sir William Waller; but anothaf 
aimj, under the Earl of Manchester, defeated Charles in 
the second battle of Newbury, and compelled him to retreat 
to Oxford (Oct 27, 1644). 

34. For some time preyious to this, the sect denominated 
Independents had been growing in influence. They held 
that eyery congregation formed a church by itself, and was 
independent of all general assemblies or synods, haying 
the right to elect its own pastor and make all needful rules 
for its own goyernment. They were often called the "Root- 
and-branch men,'' since they adyocated the entire abolition 
of the monarchy and the establishment of a republic. To 
these belonged Oliyer Cromwell and Sir Henry Vane, and 
through their influence a bill, styled the "Self-denying 
Ordinance,''* was passed by Parliament, which forbade any 
of its members from holding command in the army. 
- S5. Essex, Manchester, Waller, and others, therefore 
resigned their commissions; and Sir Thomas Fairfax f was 
appointed commander-in-chief. Crom well, although a mem- 
ber of Parliament, artfully contriyed to obtain permission to 
continue in the army, and was made lieutenant, but soon 
became, in fact, the general of the entire army, Fairfax being 
merely an instrument in his hands. Under his management, 
eyery regiment assumed the appearance of the most intense 
piety ; officers and men met regularly for religious exercises ; 
and they sang hymns as they adyanced to battle. Soon 
after this, a yery decisiye yictory was gained oyer the king's 

* After th« king dmarted flrom London, the Parliament puned bill* without the king's coo- 
lent , an*], instead of "Acts of Parliament," styled them ** Ordinanbes." Many of them were 
much more arbitrary and oppressive than any of the measnres of Charles. 

t Blr Thomaa Fair/ax was the son of Lord Fairfkz, under whom he served in the operations 
irhldi took nltice in the north, and in which he gained great distinction, especially in the bottle 
ef Mantou Moor. He succeeded to the title ofhis father in 1648. 
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forces at Naseby (naze'be), chiefly through the skill and 
Talor of Cromwell (Jnne 14, 1645). 

M. After this battle, many of the town& which were 
held by the Boyalists surrendered to Fairfax, who at last 
laid siege to Bristol, then occupied by Prince Bopert 
This too was finally taken, and Charles, after other dis- 
asters, fled to Newark, and thence escaped to Oxford. 
The armies under Fairfax and Cromwell soon afterward 
reduced all the western and middle counties to submission; 
and the Earl of Montrose in Scotland, who had gained 
several important yictories oyer the Covenanters, was 
finally vanquished. Meanwhile, Archbishop Laud was, by 
An *^ ordinance'^ of Parliament, as i^ was called, tried for 
treason, condemned, and executed (Jan. 10, 1645). 

S7. The king being now reduced to the greatest extrem- 
ity, resolved to leave Oxford, which was on the point of 
falling into the hands of Fairfax, and to yield himself up 
to the Scottish army at Newark, knowing that the Scots 
had already gained everything for which they had con- 
tended, and that they had become disgusted with the 
dominant influence of the Indejiendents in Parliament 
He was received with respect, but treated as a prisoner, 
and compelled to issue orders for the surrender of all his 
remaining garrisons (May, 1646). The Parliament desir- 
ing to gain possession of the fallen monarch, at last agreed 
to pay the Scots £400,000, in lieu of all demands, on con- 
dition that he should be given up; and accordingly he 
was sun-endered to the English commissioners (Jan. 30, 
1647). 

38.' Discontents having arisen in the army on account 
of the neglect with which it was treated by Parliament, 
</romwell and those leagued with him secretly encouraged 

-^ ■ ' " 1 I ^- I ■■■■!_ U 
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them; and in order to obtain control of affairsi took th« 
king by force from the Parliament commissionergf, and 
placed him under the protection of the army. This being 
resented by Parliament and its adherents in London, the 
leaders marched the army into the city, and reduced both 
it and the parliament to submission. Charles was treated 
by his captors with respect and kindness; but, esi^aping 
from the confinement in which he was held, he fled to the 
Isle of Wight, where he was kept a prisoner by the gor- 
emor in Garisbrook Castle. 

39. Under the direction of Cromwell and the other army 
officers, Parliament now made pi'oposals of settlement to 
the king; and these being rejected by him, yoted that no 
further addresses should be made to him, thus practically 
dethroning him altogether (January 13, 1648). He was 
then shut up in close confinement, and all correi^ondence 
with his friends was strictly prohibited. This treatment 
of the king greatly displeased the Scots; and the Scottish 
Parliament having voted to raise an army to support his 
authority, preparations Were made to invade England and 
form a combination with the Boyalists. While Cromwell 
and the army were exerting themselves to oppose these 
efforts, the Presbyterians in Parliament regained their 
power, and annulling its previous acts, again entered into 
negotiations with the king; 

40. A treaty was at last made with him, and adopted by 
a considerable majority in the House of Commons; bufc 
Cromwell, in the mean time, had defeated the Scots, and 
the council of officers causing the parliament-house to be 
surrounded with two regiments of soldiers, under CoL 
Pride, formerly a drayman, excluded all who were not 
favorable to their viewa (Dec. 6, 1648). This measure, 
called "Col. Pride's Purge,** reduced the Parliament to 
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about fifty members, by whom the vote in favor of the 
treaty was rescinded^ and a trial of the king ordered on 
the charge of treason against the people. 

41. A court was accordingly organized to try him. 
It consisted of one hundred and thirty-three member^ 
among whom were the chief officers of the army, inclnd* 
ing Cromwell ; and was presided over by John Bradshaw, 
a lawyer. Its sessions were held at Westminster Hall, and 
the king was called upon to answer to the charges brought 
against him. Charles acted with the courage and dignity 
becoming his character. He refused to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the court, though thrice brought before it; 
and demanded a conference with Parliament. This was 
refused, and sentence of death was pronounced against 
him. Three days afterward, in front of the banqueting- 
hall of Whitehall Palace, he was beheaded (January 30, 
1649). [See Note 4, end of the Section.] 

42. The character of Charles I. was in many respects 
worthy of commendation. In the private relations of life 
his conduct was quite exemplary, being entirely free from 
those vices which so often sully the character of kings. 
As a monarch, his principal fault was insincerity, by 
which he lost the confidence of his people; for he gave 
his assent to measures of reform which he subsequently 
endeavored to evade. His arbitrary policy finds some 
apology in the fact that his predecessors had exercised the 
same powers which he claimed; but his prudence and 
moderation were not sufficient to convince him that the 
great change which had taken place in the sentiments of 
tlie people necessitated a corresponding change in tha 
royal pretensions; since the influence of authority can 
never prevail over that of public opinion.* . 

* See Notes 5 and 6, end of the Section. 
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1640 ^* '^^^ Oommonwealth. — The Scots had 
to protested against the trial and execation of th« 
IMO king, and foreign nations had interceded in his 
behalf. The Prince of Wales, anxious to save his father's 
life^ sent a blank sheet of paper, subscribed with his name 
and sealed with his arms, on which the judges might 
write what conditions they pleased, as the price of the 
king's release; but these men were not to be moved from 
their purpose. A few days after the execution of the king, 
the Commons voted to abolish the House of Lords as well 
as the monarchy, declared it high treason to acknowledge 
Charles, the Prince of Wales, King .of England, and or- 
dered a new seal to be engraved with the legend, " The 
first year of freedom by God's blessing restored, 1648." 

44. Having thus made an entire change in the outward 
form of government, the Commons next appointed a 
Council of State, consisting of forty-one members; and 
of this the regicide Bradshaw was made president The 
real head of the government, however, was Oliver Crom- 
well, who with Desborough, his brother-in-law, Ire'ton, his 
son-in-law, and others, wielded the power of the army, 
then nearly 50,000 strong. Affairs in Scotland and Ire- 
land first claimed their attention. In the former, Charles 
II. had been proclaimed king; and in the latter the au- 
thority of the Parliament was defied, and a civil war had 
for some time been raging. 

45. Cromwell, as Lord-Lieutenant, having almost sub- 
dued the rebellion in Ireland, by the most dreadful slaugh- 
ter of the insurgents, next proceeded to Scotland, where 
the young king had landed, and was supported by a con- 
siderable army, partly consisting of English Eoyalists. 
Cromwell marched to Edinburgh, but found it too strongly 

43. What had been done to prevent the execation of the king? Whft Tot< 
»t Paiilament followed it ! The new seal ! 

44* What wa« next done by the Commons f Who wag the real head of thi 
government ! What had taken place in Scotland and Ireland ? 

45« What was aoo->mpUshed by Cromwell in IceUmd? In Scotland? 
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fortified to be attacked. His position on the sea-shore, 
near Dunbar, was very critical; for he was unable to 
advance or retreat, and was cut off from any supplies. 
The Scots, however, rashly marched to attack him, and 
were most disastrously defeated, the greater number of them 
being either killed or captured (Sept 3, 1650). Edinburgh 
fanmediately surrendered, and the remnant of the Scottish 
army fled to Stirling. 

4C. Charles, a few months after this, was crowned at 
Scone; "** but becoming disgusted with the restraint under 
which he was kept by the Covenanters, he resolved to 
march into England, expecting to obtain there large acces- 
sions to his army. But in this he was disappointed; and 
being promptly pursued by Cromwell, was defeated at Wor- 
cester (woos'ter), where the whole Scottish army was either 
killed or taken prisoners (Sept. 3, 1651), the few that es- 
caped from the battle-field being massacred by the country 
people, from national antipathy. This was styled by Crom- 
well his "crowning mercy." Charles escax)ed from Eng- 
land with great diflSculty, being obliged to travel for two 
months in the disguise of a peasant. At one time he con- 
cealed himself for twenty-four hours in a large oak-tree, 
while his pursuers passed by. This tree was afterward 
known as the Royal Oak, 

47. The affairs of the English republic, under the admin- 
istration of the Parliament, continued to be prosperous. 
The Portuguese, who had aided Prince Rupert in making 
his escape, were humbled by Admiral Blake ; the subjuga- 
tion of Ireland was completed by Ire ton, and Scotland 
was entirely reduced to submission by General Monk, 



* KMr P«Tth. Verj little of th« anelent town now remainR. Hera th« klngi of SootUni 
were crowned, Qn a famuas stone now preserved in Westminster Abbey. It wm originally 
bronght flrom Tara, the ancient seat of the Irish monarchs. 
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vhom Cromwell had left to complete the work, commenced 
by the victory at Dunbar. The people were disarmed^ the 
preachers silenced^ and all opposition immediately quelled 
at the x>oint of the sword. The American settlements, all 
of which except those of New England had adhered to the 
king, were subdued, as were likewise the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and the Isle of Man. The latter had been 
bravely and persistently defended by the Countess of Derby. 
This complete submission of the British territories left the 
parliament free to attend to foreign enterprises. 

48. The first of these was a war with the Dutch Repub- 
lic, which was provoked by the haughty behavior of the 
Dutch toward the English minister St. John, and the 
encouragement and hospitality shown toward the English 
Royalists. To cripple their commerce, the parliament 
passed the famous " Navigation Act/' prohibiting all na- 
tions from importing any mercliandise into England or 
her colonies except in English ships, or in'flie'ships of the 
country where the goods were produced (.1651). By this law 
the Dutch were the chief siiiferers, they being at this time 
the chief commercial nation of Europe^ Admiral Blake, 
with an inferior force, encountered the Dutch fleet under 
Van Tromp; and the latter, after losing two of his ships, 
was compelled to retire (1652). 

49. Several engagements followed between Blake and 
the Dutch admirals Van Tromp and De Ruyter, in which 
both nations contended with the utmost skill and bravery 
Tor the mastery of the ocean: the balance of victory was, 
however, on the side of the English (1652-3). Meanwhile^ 
Cromwell perceiving that the parliament had become jeal- 
ous of his power, determined to dissolve it. Accordingly, 
going to the House with a body of 300 soldiers, he loaded 
the members with the vilest reproaches, and bade them 

Mil I ■ ■ I ^ II I n ^- Ti-Ti -r - -- I -, — , -r * 
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^ to be gone and give place to honester men." Sei'sing the 
mace, he exclaimed^ ^^ Take away this bauble I " Then 
commanding the soldiers to clear the hall, he ordered the 
doors to be locked; and putting the keys into his pockety 
departed to his lodgings in Whitehall (April 20, 16d3)«* 

.fiO. Desiring, however, to preserve some of the forms of 
the republic, he issued writs for the election of 140 persons^ 
who might constitute a parliament. These, by his man- 
agement, consisted of the meanest and most fanatical of 
the citizens ; one of whom, a leather-seller named Praise- 
God BarebonCj having made himself conspicuous by his 
sanctimonious cant and long prayers, the Parliament was 
called, in derision, " Barebone's Parliament^* Cromwell, 
however, soon dissolved this ridiculous assembly, and 
caused himself to be appointed " Lord Protector.** He was 
to be assisted by a Council of State, and was bound to sum- 
mon a parliament every three years (Dec., 1653). 

51. A few months previously. Van Tromp, the distin- 
guished Dutch admiral, had been shot in an action with 
the English ; and the Dutch, terrified by their losses and 
overwhelmed with the expenses of the war, solicited peace. 
A treaty was finally signed by Cromwell, establishing a 
defensive league between the two republics, but yielding 
the hpnor of the flag to the English (1654). The admin- 
istration of the Protector was, in other respects, character- 
ized by extraordinary vigor and ability. He boasted that 
he would make the name of Englishman as much feared 
and respected as had anciently been that of Roman; and 
the uniform success of his military and naval enterprises 
went far to realize the saying. 

. 52. Under Blake, the English fleets achieved an unin 
terrupted series of victories. He subdued the Barbary 

* See Note ?« end of the Section. 
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Powers (1655)^ and defeated the Spaniards in seyeral impor- 
tant actions (1656-7). His death occurred in 1657. Blake 
was an inflexible republican, and, as such, he disapprcred 
of the usurpations of Cromwell, notwithstanding the honors 
which the latter heaped upon him. During the war waged 
with Spain, the island of Jamaica was taken by an English 
aquadron under Admirals Penn* and Venables (1655); 
and Dunkirk was captured from the Spaniards by the 
combined forces of Prance and England (1658), and, by 
agreement, delivered to OromwelL 

59. Although prosperous abroad, the Protector was at 
home involyed in very great difficulties. He had called 
two parliaments successively; but not finding them sub- 
servient to his views, he had promptly dissolved* them 
(1654-6). His military enterprises bad involved him in 
heavy debt ; conspiracies, one after tho other, were formed 
against his government; and discontents arose in the 
army itself A book entitled " Killing no Murder,'' pub 
lished by one Colonel Titus, and boldly advising the 
removal of the usurper by assassination, caused him there- 
after ceaseless apprehension and anxiety. He constantly 
wore armor under his clothes, and carried pistols in his 
pockets ; scarcely ever slept three nights in the same chamber, 
or returned from anyplace by the same way which he went 
At last this dreadful anxiety of mind, coupled with grief 
for the loss of a favorite daughter, brought on a fever, of 
which he expired (Sept 3, 1658), — ^the anniversary of the 
day of his great victories at Dunbar and Worcester. 

54. Cromwell was in his sixtieth year when he died 
He was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, though 

* FkUmt of tlM etMrnUA WilliMB Pmn, tbe fovnder of PennsylTaiitft. DnrlnK the i«lgn •! 
CWrtos II. h« obtained a hi|?h eommand under the Duke of York, and acquired conalderabU 
diktiitetion by his akill and Talor. He was kniehted bjr Oharlec for hie lervicea. In ooneider*' 
lion of which alio hie eon snbseqnently receired the grant of land in North America which L« 
iCttleii, and which wae nwimH after hinii 
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not an agreeable aspect His eyes were grey and keen, hia 
nose immoderately large, and of a deej> red; and his man- 
ner uniformly abrupt and clownish. His character had 
Tcry many traits of greatness. No one can gainsay the 
•plendid talents which he displayed, both as a generid and 
a statesman; and had he rightfully possessed the sovereign 
power, ho would undoubtedly have compared favorably 
with any monarch that ever reigned, both for ability and 
uprightness of intentions. But his perverted ambition, 
not content with vindicating the liberties and redressing 
the grievances of his countiy, prompted him to ^^wade 
through slaughter to a throne;" and, therefore, instead of 
receiving the benedictions of his countrymen, he was exe- 
crated and abhorred. [See Note 8, end of the Section.] 

55. Richard Cromwell quietly succeeded his father 
in the office of Protector. He was a young man of no 
experience, and very little strength of character, though 
of a mild and virtuous disposition. His want of capacity 
for so difficult a position was soon manifest, notwithstand- 
ing the support which ho received from (General Monk, 
who commanded the army in Scotland, and from his 
brother Henry, as Jjord-Lieutenant of Ireland. A par- 
liament was called, but it having given offence to the army 
officers, the latter compelled Bichard to dissolve it (1G59). 
Soon after this he signed his own abdication, and thus 
left the supreme authority to the army, who afterward i*uled 
by a council of officers. 

56. The country was now threatened with a renewal of 
civil war; but General Monk, a man of great caution and 
reserve, marched into England with the avowed intention 
of restoring the parliament which Cromwell had violently 
expelled. This was accomplished, the members generally 
taking their places; and the Presbyterians and Boyalists 

65* Who succeeded Oliver Cromwe'it The character of Bichard CroBiwellf 
What led to bis abdication ? 
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forming a coaliidon against the Independents. Undt^ 
Monk's direction, this parliament was formally dissolv^di 
and writs issned for the election of a new one. In tnc 
latter, a majority was found in favor of restoring the 
king; and when his messenger appeared, he was receiyed 
with the greatest joy; the terms offered were at once ac- 
cepted, and the king was proclaimed with great solemnity 
by both Houses (May 8, 1600). A few days afterward, 
Charles entered London, amid the joyful acclamations 
of the citizens (May 29), and reascended the throne of 
bis ancestors. This event is known in English history as 
the Restoration. 

16G0 '^' Charles n. was thirty years old when, after 
to an exile of sixteen years, he was restored to his 
*^''® throne. His cheerful disposition, and easy, graceful 
manners made him a very engaging person; and he won 
the hearts of all who approached him by his manly figure 
and his frankness and affability. Sir Edward Hyde, now 
created Earl of Clarendon, who had returned with the 
king from exile, was made chancellor and prime minister, 
and soon afterward became connected with the royal &m- 
ily by the marriage of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with tlie 
king's brother, James, Duke of York. General Monk wa8 
rewarded with the title of Duke of Albemarle. 

58. Among the first acts of the restored king's reign 
were the abolition of the last relic of the Feudal System — 
the tenure of lands by knight's service,* the disbanding 
of Cromwell'i army, and the restoration of the Church of 
England. An act was also passed pardoning all who had 
taken part in the Oreat SebeUion, except the regicide 

* This WM originally ar obligation Imposed upon the holder of a certaia extent of land, 
ia!!ed a Knighi'a Fee. to perform the dotlea of a knlgbt to his sanerlor or lord. Afterward, r 
ncvaej compensation was allowed as an eqairalent, which in time led to many abuses. 
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judges, six of whom were tried and executed. On the 
Anniversary of the late king's death, the bodies of Grom« 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw were disinterred, hanged on 
the gallows, then decapitated, and their heads fixed on 
Westminster Hall. With this exception, the king showed 
great moderation and clemency, and admitted into hk 
council both Royalists and Presbyterians. In Scotland 
more severity was exercised, and the Marquis of Argyle 
was beheaded for having farored the usurped government 

59. In compliance with the wishes of Charles and his 
minister, the ^'Act of Uniformity'^ was passed, requiring 
that every clergyman should be ordained by the bishops, 
and should declare bis assent to everything contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and should abjure the Cov- 
enant. Two thousand clergymen were expelled from their 
livings for refusing obedience (1662). The " Corporation 
Act," passed at the same time, enjoined all magistrates and 
officers of corpomtions to take an oath never, under any 
circumstance, to resist the king's authority, or to take up 
arms against him. 

(0. The most remarkable feature of this period was the 
entire change which took place in the sentiments of the 
people. During the rei^a of Charles I. they manifested 
the most intense zeai tor liberty; but now seemed eager to 
evince an equally extravagant spirit of submission. Under 
the control of the Puritans, they seemed to think that 
religion consisted in gloom, austerity, and the sacrifice of 
all social gayety and pleasure; but, going to the opposite 
extreme, they now plunged into riot and dissipation* 
Everything religious or serious was ridiculed; and npth« 
ing but scenes of gallantry and festivity occupied the 
general attention. The monarch set the example, and 
indulged himself in mirth and festivity, while those who 
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had suirered in his father's cauae were left to piue is 
noglect and wretchedness. 

61. In the third year of his reign^ Charles married 
Catharine of Braganza, a Portuguese pri icess, with whom 
he received a large dowry; but finding her disposition 
serious and her manners formal and grave, he entirely 
neglected her for the society of his gay and dissolute) 
companions. After a short time, his profusion and reck* 
less self-indulgence considerably abated the people's loy- 
alty; and they could not forbear making comparisons 
between this slothful and licentious monarch and the 
great Protector who had made the name of England so 
glorious throughout the world by his careful and vigorous 
administration. Dunkirk, which had been acquired dur- 
ing that splendid period, was now sold to the French to 
supply means for the king's extravagant pleasures (1664). 

62. But scarcely any amount was found adequate for 
this purpose; and in order to obtain supplies from Parlia- 
ment, he recklessly plunged into a war with Holland, th^ 
avowed cause of the war being certain alleged wrongs 
committed by the Dutch against the English trade. Be- 
fore the war had been formally declared, a fleet sent out 
by the Duke of York took possession of New Netherlands 
in North America (1664), and some of the Dutch settle- 
ments in Africa were captured. De Buyter retaliated by 
attacking Barbadoes and some of the other English de- 
pendencies. At the beginning of the war, a great naval 
battle was fought off the eastern coast of England, in 
which James, the Duke of York, assisted by Prince Bu- 
pert and the Earl of Sandwich, defeated the Dutch fleet 
with immense loss (1665). 

63. The French monarch (Louis XIV.) then took sides 
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with the Dtttch, alarmed lest the English might aoquin 
an unlimited control of maritime a&irs. The King of 
Denmark also declared war against England. The com- 
bined fleets of the allies, commanded by the great Dutch 
admiral De Snyter and the Dake of Beaufort, were de- 
feated by those of the English, under the Duke of Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert (1666). This battle lasted four 
days, and was one of the most terrific naval engagements 
ever fought: it occurred near the southeast coast By it the 
English gained the unquestioned supremacy of the sea, and 
were able with impunity to insult the Dutch in their own 
harbors. 

64. During this war, the Oreat Plagtie broke out in 
London ; and such was the awful mortality occasioned by 
it, that in the city alone the number of deaths during the 
year (1665) was estimated at no less than 100^000. The 
rich and panic-stricken fled from the city; grass grew in 
the streets ; and the silence of death reigned eyerywhere, 
except when it was broken by the rumbling of the dead- 
cart as it carried away its feaif ul burden. Close upon this 
calamity followed the Oreat Fire, which ^ raged for three 
days, and destroyed 13,200 dwelling-houses^ besides ninety 
churches (1666)* St. Paul's cathedral was burned; but on its 
site was afterward erected, by tJie distinguished architect 
Christopher Wren, that beautiful edifice, the dome of which 
now towers above the smoke-stained roofs of London. f 

C5. The desire of Charles to save expense, in order thai 
ae might have means for his extravagant pleasures, led to 
neglect in keeping up the naval force of the kingdom; and 
the Dutch, taking advantage of this, defiantly entered the 

* See Note 9, end of the Section. 

t Except 8t Peter's at Borne, this !• oonsidered the finest ebnroh ediflee In Europe. It wm 
evomenoed it. 1675^ end required ^'irtj-flve years for its completion. Wren snperin tended th« 
whole. He also drew designs fs^ #ore than fiftr other charcnes in place of those destroyed lif 
lae fire, and formed apian for the entire rebnllding of the metropojlB, embracing wide ctreeli^ 
BMgnifloent qnajrs, ana other Taluable improvements. He d^ed in ITn, in Us 91st jear. 
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harbors, and did immense havoc to the shipping. They 
even sailed up the Thames, and extended their ravages as 
far as London Bridge (1667). Peace was, however, declared 
the same year. The disgraceful close of this war, together 
with the previous measures of the government, excited in- 
tense indignation among the people, particularly &g&!ndt 
Clarendon, who was accordingly impeached and banished. 
He survived his banishment six years, which he spent in 
France, employing his leisure in the composition of his 
great work, the "History of the Rebellion.** 

66. After the fall of Clarendon, five ministers were chosen, 
whose unprincipled intrigues subsequently caused them to 
be stigmatized as the " Cabal.** * Their first measure was, 
however, very popular. This was the formation of a league 
with Holland and Sweden (hence called the " Triple Alli- 
ance**) for the purpose of restraining the French king, 
Louis XIV., in his ambitious scheme of seizing the Spanish 
Netherlands.! Louis was thus obliged to abandon the enter- 
prise, and to submit to this terms agreed upon by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the three countries, among whom England 
was represented by the celebrated Sir William Temple,J 
and Holland by the famous statesman John de Witt.§ 

67. Charles, however, disliked the alliance against Louis, 
although so acceptable to the people, because he hoped, by 

* The initial letters of the names of these ministers— Clifford, Ashley, Backingham, Arlington, 
and Laaderda]e->gaT» point to tlds term of reproach, which at that period, a> at prweat, wa> 
ased to signify any secret committee, or Junto. 

t That part of the Netherlands which remained in the nosnssion of Spain after the Dutch pro- 
rinces had revolted, and achieved their independeucow it chiefly eonsisted of tlte present king- 
dom of Belgium. 

1 Sir WiUiitm Tfmpte was especially celebrated for his skfll as a negotiator. After spending 
twenty years in the affairs of state, he retired in 1680 from public employment, and spent the re- 
maindier of his life in literary pursuits and in the cultiTation of his grounds. He died in 1700, 
at the age of seventy-one. His works, consisting chiefly of memoirs of public affairs, are very 
valuable. 

iJohn De WM, for eereral ]reart '* Grand Pensionary** of Holland, was noted for his sdentlfie 
attainments, eminent ability as a statesman, and incorruptible integrity. He was at the head 
of affalrk during the wars with England under Cromwell and Charles U., but uniformly depre- 
eated a warlike policy on the part of the two countries. His hatred of the Orange family and 
tile Stiidtholder was Intenne, and involved lilm in many troubles. During a popular iiisurreelinu 
occasioned by the invasion of the French in 1S7^ the odinm of which was attached to him, he 
and his brother were seitod by the euragod mub, and murdered with every circumstance of io« 
dignity and cruelty. 

. 60* What mlnistar sacceeded Clarendon t Wb j were they called the ** Cabal ?** 
(See Note.) The ** TAvAe Alliance.** Its resnlt t Who were the plenipotcnt iar ioi 
of Bkigland and HoUand Y 

67* Why did Charlee dislike the alliance Y What treaty did l.e make? Bi 
whom was It negotiated T 
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means of aid received from that monarch, to make himsell 
independent of the English parliament He, therefore 
lecretly concluded with Louis a most disgraceful treaty, 
agreeing to assist him in subjugating Holland, and to make 
a public profession of the Boman Catholic religion. In ra* 
turn, he was to receive a large sum of money (£200,00( I 
yearly, and was promised an army in case of an insurrec* 
tion in England (1670), The negotiations by which thi'a 
was brought about were chiefly carried on by the Duchets 
of Orleans, the sister of Charles, aided by a beautiful French 
lady, who afterward came to England, and having won the 
favor of the king, was made Duchess of Portsmouth. 

S8. One of the most dishonorable acts of Charles's gov- 
ernment, in order to obtain supplies, was the closing of the 
Exchequer, or Treasury, in which the London merchants 
and goldsmiths had deposited their funds, on which they 
were now told that they would receive only the interest, as 
the principal would not be paid (1672). General bank- 
ruptcy and min followed this shameful violation of public 
credit; and all trade was for a time completely paralyzed. 
Other measures adopted by the king without the consent 
of Parliament were of an arbitrary and unconstitutional 
character. 

69. A few months later, England joined France in a war 
against the Dutch; and while the fleets of the latter con- 
tended against those of the English, commanded by the 
Duke of York, the French army invaded the territory of 
the republic, captured many of its cities, and drove it to 
the extreme measure of opening the sluices, and inundating 
the country. In these perilous circumstances, the Dutch 

forces were commanded by William, Prince of Orange,* 

.» I I I i I- ... . .1 I ■ 

• Afterward WilltRra III., King of EnglMid. He wm then in the twenty.MOond year of Ui 
age, but had already given many indicaltona of the greatnesa of chalmcter for wtaia be aab* 
•equently became so dUtinguished. 
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who gained great distinption by his determined courage and 
patriotism. The war continued about two years, at the 
end of which it had become so unpopular, tiiat the king 
was compelled to make a treaty of peace with the J)utch 
proyinces (1674). 

70. While this war was in progress, the "Test Acf* had 
been passed by Parliament (1673), obliging all goyernment 
officers to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
to abjure the doctrines of the Boman Catholic church. In 
consequence of this, the Duke of York, who had previously 
made a public profession of his faith in that church, re- 
signed his office as admiral, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the fleet by Prince Eupert. The subsequent mar- 
riage of the Duke with a Catholic princess (Mary of 
Modcna) very much increased the popular feeling against 
him. 

71. The general distrust and suspicion felt at this time 
against the Catholics, led to what was called the " Popish 
Plot*^ (1678). This was a conspiracy alleged to have been 
formed by the Catholics to set fire to the city of London, 
assassinate the king, massacre the Protestants, and betray 
the kingdom to the French. The principal witness in this 
absurd accusation was one Titus Gates,* whose false and 
malicious statements were received with implicit confi- 
dence, and occasioned the wili^est excitement The rewards 
bestowed upon him led others to commit similar perjuries, 
and many innocent persons suffered death before the im- 
posture was discovered. The most illustrious of these vic- 
tims was William Howard, Viscount Stafford, whose gray 
hairs could not save him from an unmerited death. He 
was condemned, after a trial of six days, and perished on 

*m« Infamous character had bMn a clergyman, but waa dismlased fbr Ttdons praetfoea. 
Darinc the reign of James II. he was condemned for peijnrr, and sentanead to he whipped 
and pilloried. Uediedlnl70& 

TO* The Test ActY Condnct of the Duke of York? Bf whom sacceeded af 
tdmlnl ? fiis marriaffe T 

Yi. The se-caUed ''FopUh Plotr TUu OatesT Vtoeoant StailbrdT H!f 
fttef 
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Uie scaffold, amid the loudly-expressed sympathies of the 
spectators (Dec. 29, 1680). 

72. The year preceding this eyent was rendered memorable 
by ther passage of the famous "Ha'beas Oor'pus Act/'* 
securing all subjects from imprisonment, excei)t where it 
can be shown to be justified by law. This was designed to 
check the illegal and arbitrary arrests made by the author- 
ity of the king, who in many respects exercised the most 
despotic sway. He deprived many of the cities, London 
included, of their charters, in order to extort money for 
their restoration ; and no one felt himself secure from the 
numerous gangs of spies and informers who were employed 
by the court. 

7S. This state of things led to a conspiracy called the 
" Bye-house Plot,'* from the name of the house in which 
the conspirators met, it being situated at a place called 
Eye, a lonely spot on the road by which the king returned 
from Newmarket to London. The plan was to overturn a 
cart, so that the king's coach would be stopped, and then 
to rush out and assassinate him. The failure and discov- 
ery of this plot brought to light the existence of another 
combination, the object of which was to create a revolution 
by dethroning Charles, and placing his natural son, the 
Duke of Monmouth, on the throne, or at least to compel 
Charles to acknowledge him as his successor, there being a 
rumor that his mother had been lawfully married to the 
king. 

74. The chief members of this combination were the 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord William Bussell, Algernon Sid- 
ney, John Hampden (grandson of the distinguished patriot 

* Habeat €hrpwi meuiflf ** hare th« bodj." Tho writ, or order of the court of Jvstiee, wm m 
called beeaoae it eixjoins any persua restrainloK another's liberty, to hao€ hi$ ftoc^, that it, to 
f Todnee the iniaoDer, before the ooart, to that the cause of his detention maj be known. 



7S» The " Habeas Oorpns Act ?*^ Its object T Arbitrary condact of the IdngT 
78* The ** Rye-hoase Plot T** Its object T The result Y To what diseoTerr mi 

Itf^faUureleadf 
74* Who wore the chief conspirators ! Who were beheaded f Lord RosecHf 

Sidney f (See note, pa^ 193.) Hampden? Monmonth? 
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of that name), the Earl of Essex^ and Lord Howard. On 
the eyidence of some of the conspirators, Bnssell and Sid* 
ney were beheaded; but Monmouth escaped by flight 
(1683). The fate of Lord Bussell, who was a most virtuous 
nobleman, excited the deepest sympathy; and that of Sid« 
ney,* who was in principle a Bepublican, and had fought 
in the civil war against the late king, was also greatly 
regretted. Hampden was punished only by the impositiou 
of a heavy fine; and Monmouth, having made a htimbk 
submission to the king, was pardoned. 

75. A short time after this, Charles married his niece, 
the Lady Anne, daughter of the Duke of York, to Prince 
George, brother to the King of Denmark, thinking to in- 
crease his popularity by allying himself thus closely to a 
Protestant prince. The death of the king soon followed, 
being caused by an apoplectic fit (1685). During his last 
illness he received the offices of the Catholic church. The 
only redeeming traits of his character were his affability, 
ease, and cheerfulness as a companion. In other respects, he 
was most unworthy, being utterly unprincipled, and immoral 
in the lowest degree. His whole court was steeped in vice 
and profligacy; and the tone of society, in every grade, was 
affected by his degrading example. With no natural dis- 
position to tyranny, his recklessness and extravagance 
caused him to disregard the most sacred pnvileges of his 
subjects, and to trample, without scruple, upc:. their dear- 
est liberties. He left no legitimate children, and therefore 
the crown descended to his brother James. 

76. In the flrst part of the reign of Charles 11. (1667), 
the celebrated poet, John Milton, published his greatest 

*SldiMj WM tbe leeond ion of Robert, Earl of Leicester. He made Brutnt his model, in bii 
yoHtieal character; and on CromwelPs nenrpation he retired in disgust from the conntiy. He 
ntnmed in 1077, having obtained the king's pardon. His polltlotU wn tings, especialljr the Dis> 
«mne on OoT«mment, have been very gnatiy admired. 



T(« Mairiflge of the Lsdy Anne Y The ldng*8 death t His character t Effectr 
of his example ? Of his extravagance T 

-T6* What writers floofirhed r Milton? Bnnyanr BoflerY Loeko? DrjdoB 
The drama T Sir Matthew Hale? 
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irork, '' Paradise Lost" This illustrious man bad be^i 
Foreign Secretaiy under Cromwell, and had distinguished 
himself by his nrritings in defence of the Commonwealth. 
His principal contemporaries in the field of literature were 
John Bunyan, the author of ** Pilgrim's Progress;" Samuel 
Buttery who wrote ^^Hudibras/' a burlesque poem on the 
Puritans and the civil war; and John Locke, the author 
of the immortal " Essay on the Human Understanding." 
Dryden also wrote several of his finest poems, and was 
made poet-laureate. The drama received many talented 
contributions from Ot'way, Wych'erlyy and others; but, 
taking its character from the court, it was shamefully im* 
moral. Sir Matthew Hale, the just and pious judge, also 
flourished during this period. 

1685 ^^' «l^^^J3ies II. — No opposition was made to the 
to accession of the Duke of York, his title being gen- 
14I8§ erally recognized as indisputable; but noth withstand- 
ing the glory which he had acquired as a naval commander, 
he was viewed with distrust by the people on account of 
the attachment which he had openly manifested to the 
church of Home. Soon after the coronation of James 
and his queen, Parliament assembled, in his address to 
which the king showed something of the same spirit of 
defiance which had involved his father in so much trouble. 
All the chief offices of the crown continued in the hands 
of Protestants. 

78. The Duke of Monmouth, who had fled to Holland 
during the preceding reign, now, under the instigation of 
the Earl of Argyle, an exiled nobleman from Scotland, 
renewed his claim to the throne. Argyle landed in the 
western part of Scotland, but was soon defeated, taken pris- 
oner, and a short time afterward executed at Edinburgh, 
Monmouth landed in England with scarcely one hundred 

77. JameB 11. ! Popniar feeling toward him f His addresf to Parlbunentf 
78* The nuke of Monmoathf The Barl of Argyle? Monmoath^i inTaaloo 
\m resalt f Mohmoath's condac* and fiite T 
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followers, but was sooli joined by a considerable force, and 
proceeded slowly into the interior of the ooantry. At Sedg^ 
moor he was met by the royal army, and, after a battle of three 
hours, defea^d with great slaughter. Monmouth fled, but 
in a few days was found concealed in a ditch, and taken to 
liondon. In an interyiew with the king he threw himself 
on his knees, and imp?ored forgiveness ; but as he had plotted 
seyeral times against the government, and had publicly 
proclaimed James a traitor, a tyrant, the murderer of 
his brother, and a popish usurj^er, the king was deaf to 
his entreaties. Two days afterward he was beheaded 
(1685). 

79. Those who had been concerned in this rebellion were 
pursued with the most dreadful ferocity, an officer named 
Eirke acquiring a disgraceful notoriety by the shocking 
cruelties perpetrated by his soldiers, who were ironically 
styled "Kirke's Lambs.'** Trials were held under the infa- 
mous Judge Jeffi^ys; and many innocent persons were con- 
demned and executed. This circuit was called the ^^ Bloody 
Assize," Jeffries boasting of the large number of persons 
(more than three hundred) whom he had caused to be 
hanged. More than eight hundred others were sent as 
slaves to the West Indies, under the orders of court favorites 
to whom they had been granted, and who made a shame- 
fal gain by their sale, or extorted various sums for their lib- 
eration. Two women were executed for sheltering fugitives, 
and thf^ir case excitid much compassion, more especially 
that of Alice Lisle (Ule), widow of one of Cromwell's lords, 
who was sentenced by Jeffreys to be burned alive; but 
through the intercession of friends, her sentence was 
changed to beheading. [See Note 11, end of the Section.'] 

80. The imprudent zeal of the king in promoting 

Catholics to office and power, occasioned great excitement 

■■ — ' — - — — .^^ 

* See Kote 10, end of the Section. 
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and dissatiflfaotion. Having pablished on hia own author* 
itj, and in opposition to the Test Act» a declaration allowing 
liberty of ooaBcience, and declaring that non^conformity to 
the established religion should no longer be punished, ^ 
issued an order requiring that this declaration should be 
toad in all the churches. This, as being illegal, the clei^ 
refused to obey; and a petition was presented against it by 
•eyen bishops, including Archbishop Sancrofk. James^ 
greatly exasperated at this opposition, caused the bishops 
to be committed to the Tower, where they remained a week 
before they were set free on bail (1688). 

81/ The popular excitement produced by this conduct of 
the king was intense. Crowds attended the bishops as they 
were conducted from the Tower, and signified their sym- 
pathy and yeneration in every possible way. The trial took 
place in Westminster Hall, the bishops being charged with 
baying published a false and seditious libel ; and when the 
jury had delivered their verdict, " Not Guilty,** and the bish- 
ops were discharged, the city of London was illuminated, 
and the people became almost frantic with joy. During 
these exciting events the queen gave birth to a son; and a 
rumor was spread by the Protestant party that the child 
had been brought into the palace, in order to be imposed 
upon the people as an heir to the crown. The infant was 
baptized by the name of James. 

82. The king expecting opposition, had collected a stand- 
ing army of about 16,000 men ; but these openly expressed 
their sympathy with the Protestant party. By the advice 
of the French minister, James had obtained sevenial regi« 
mentsof Irish soldiers, in whom, as being Catholics, it waK 
thought reliance could be placed. These were hated by the 
English ; and a popular air, called from its burden LiUe* 
bulero, still further fanned the flame against James and the 

81* Condaet of the popalaceY The trial of the biehopar Sflbvi of tteli 
•eanittalt Tha king*a son ? 

89. What co*ine did James panne ? LiUebnlero f If eaiage to Wil wai, PtlcM 
»f Orangey 
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Iiish troops. lu the mean time, some of the leading nobles 
and clergy of England had sent to William^ Prince of 
Orange, nephew and son-in-law of the king, entreating 
him to come with an army and aid them in defending their 
religion and their freedom. [See Note 12.] 

83. William promptly accepted the call, and having col- 
lected an army of 14,000 men and a fleet of five hundred 
ships, he sailed from Holland, and landed safely and 
without opposition at Torbay, on the southern shore 
(Not. 5, 1688). He was receiyed with acclamations of joy 
by the people, and advanced slowly, reaching Exeter in 
four days. James at first resolved to stake his kingdom 
on the issue of a great battle ; but being abandoned by his 
subjects, among them Lord Churchill (afterward so cele- 
brated as the Duke of Marlborough), and other distin- 
guished noblemen ; and being deserted also by his daughter 
Anne, and her husband. Prince Oeorge, he resolved on 
flight. Having previously sent away his queen and son lo 
France, he followed them in disguise; but was captured 
and brought back. His enemies were, however, not de- 
sirous of retaining him; and, the Dutch soldiers having 
occupied London, he was permitted again to escape; where- 
upon he sailed away to France, and joined his wife at the 
castle of St. Germains, near Paris, being received by Louis 
XIV. with the greatest sympathy and kindness. 

84. A convention parliament was immediately called 
(Jan. 23, 1689), and the crown was bestowed on William 
and Mary for their lives, the former to have the sole 
administration of the government. The succession was 
settled, first on the children of Mary, and then on those 
of her sister Anne ; and, these failing, on the children of 
William by any other wife. Annexed to this settlement 
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was a Declaration of Bights, definitely fixing the extent 
of the king's prerogative, and more precisely stating tlie 
constitutional principles of the goveniment. 

85. Among these the chief articles were : 1. The king 
eannot suspend the laws or their execution ; 2. He cannot 
levy money without the consent of Parliament; 3. The 
subject has a right to petition the crown ; 4. A standing 
army cannot be kept in time of peace without the consent 
of Parliament; 5. Elections and parliamentary debates 
must be free, and parliaments must be frequently assembled. 
These acts of the Convention were afterward confirmed by 
a parliament regularly summoned, in an enactment called 
the ^Bill of Bights,'' and constituted what is known in 
English history as the '' Glorious Bevolution of 1688."* 

8C. James spent the remainder of his life at St Oermains, 
a pensioner on the bounty of the French king. He died 
there in 1701. His character is variously drawn, in ac- 
cordance with the partisan views of those who have delin- 
eated it By some, his zeal for his religion is represented 
as sectarian bigotry, and his ardor in vindicating its free- 
dom becomes perversity and spite. His rash violation of 
the laws, and his defiance of the Constitution of the 
country, were characteristic of the whole Stuart race, every 
member of which was distinguished by a blind resistance 
to public opinion. In these things, James evidently proved 
that he was incapable of learning by experience. While, 
therefore, his character cannot be held up to admiration, 
it should be spared very much of the obloquy to which his 
indiscretions and the disasters consequent thereon have 
rendered it liable. 

87. The navy greatly increased under James 11., oon« 

• So cftlled, althoach It took dImo In 1689 (Jwiiuut); baeaaao, vntQ 17S2. lb* Basllih 
^^e«d the ytar on th« S9th of If areh. 
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tainingy at the time of the Bevolatioiiy one hundred 
and serenty-three yesscls, manned by 42^000 seamen. 
James^ who had displayed considerable talents as an 
admiral^ took great interest in this branch of the sernce, 
and was the inventor of naval signals. During this and 
the preceding reign, the country advanced greatly in wealth 
and commerce; and the population of its colonial terri- 
tories was considerably augmented. Newspapers had been 
established in the reign of Charles L, but the jealousy and 
arbitrary conduct of the crown prevented their free publi- 
cation; and thus the coffee-houses became the chief places 
for the circulation of news, and the discussion of political 
opinions. The government regarded these places with 
much suspicion, and at one time made an ineffectual effort 
to close them. 
1699 ^^' William and Mary. — ^William, on whom 

to the sole exercise of regal power devolved, although an 
1694 able sovereign, was deficient in those personal quali- 
ties which are needed to acquire popularity; and hence he 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when opposition con- 
fronted him from various quarters,--even from some of 
those who had been instrumental in his elevation. Sus- 
pecting disaffection among the Scotch regiments in the 
English army, he resolved to send them to Holland, and 
supply their places with Dutch troops. They, however, 
indignant at the order requiring them to leave the country, 
mutinied, and marched northward. William promptly 
despatched several regiments of Dutch dragoons after 
them, and compelled them to submit to the order. This 
caused the passage of £he Mutiny Bill, which placed the 
army under martial law. 

89. Although the clergy had been, in a great degree, 
instrumental in accomplishing the Revolution, a large 
number, including the primate and seven bishops, refused 

88. What is said of William Y Dlfflcalty with the Scotch troops? How snb 
tned? The Matiny Bill? 
' 8 9« The Non-i iron ? The Toleration Act ? The Catholics ? 
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to take the oath of aliegianoe to William, on the ground 
that they could not be released from the oath which the; 
had previouBly taken to James. On this account they were 
called '^ non-jurors,'' and were punished by ejectment from 
their livings. This led to the passage of the '^Toleration 
Acty'' by which Protestant dissenters were exempted from 
the penalties incurred by the free exercise of their religion. 
The disabilities of the Catholics were, howeyer^ continued 
in full force. 

90. Although William had been acknowledged king by 
the Scotch convention in Edinburgh, there was a consider- 
able party in favor of James. Under Viscount Dundee 
(more celebrated as Graham of Claverhouse), an army of 
Highlanders defeated the royal forces ;* but Dundee was 
slain ; and the insurgents were so much discouraged by his 
death that they dispersed. The Scots were, accordingly, soon 
reduced to submission, after which Episcopacy was abolished, 
Presbyterianism being established in its place (1689). The 
full pacification of the Highlands was not effected, how- 
ever, until some time afterward (December, 1691). 

91. In connection with this occurred the dreadful '^ Mas- 
sacre of Glencoe" (1692). Mclan, chief of the McDonalds, 
had delayed to take the oath of allegiance to William, until 
after the time appointed for it; whereupon the enemies 
of the McDonalds obtained from the king, by a false state- 
ment, an order for the military execution of the whole clan. 
Accordingly, a body of soldiers entered the valley of 
Glencoe, and put to the sword all who were unable to es- 
cape, including men, women, and children. The signing of 
this order very much increased William's unpopularity, and 
has since subjected hia name to considerable obloquy. 

98. In Ireland, the opposition to William was much 

$?• Insnrrectlon to Scotland f How tennlnated f 
91 • M Miacre of Olencoe f Its effecto Y 

»t^ll£mSli7*'^*"^^y^*°'«»°-' Siege of Loud jndenyt Wbat happene# 
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more general and decided ; and James, taking advantage 
of this ein^nmstance, invaded the island, having been sup- 
plied with a large naval force by Louis XIV. of France, 
He landed at Einsale, and was received with gt*eat demon- 
strations of joy by the people; and, his army being soon 
aagmented by large accessions under Tyrconnel, the Lord- 




Deputy, he entered Dublin in triumph. Londonderry and 
Enniskillen alone held out against him, the former of which 
he closely besieged; but the inhabitants, led by a Presby- 
terian clergyman named Walker, resisted with the greatest 
fortitude during one hundred and five days, and were at 
Last relieved, the besieging forces being compelled to retire 
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The inhabitants safTered the most dreadful hardships 
during the long siege, and the garrison was reduced from 
I9OOO to 3,000 effecdye men. The forces of James were 
also routed at Enniskillen with great loss. 

93. William's general. Marshal Schomberg (sham'ierg), 
wrriyed a &w days afterward, and took possession of Car* 
rickfergus. Here he was joined, the next year, by William 
with a large aimy ; whereupon the Irish army took up a 
ftrong position on the south bank of the Boyne Biver, and 
was soon joined by James, with 10,000 French troops. 
William at once proceeded to the attack, and having crossed 
the river, routed the enemy with very little opposition (1690). 
Schomberg and Walker, the brave defender of Londonderry, 
fell in the engagement. The " Battle of the Boyne" virtu- 
ally decided the fate of James, who immediately afterward 
fled to Dublin, and thence to Kinsale, from which port he 
escaped to France in a French frigate. Other important 
towns soon surrendered, and the next year the whole coun- 
try submitted to the authority of William (1691). 

94. The war with France still continued, and William 
was obliged to spend most of his time on the continent, 
leaving the management of affairs in England to Queen 
Mary. Meanwhile, plots were formed by many of the most 
distinguished men of all parties, Non-Jurors, Tories, and 
Whigs, to restore James to the throne ; and Louis made 
preparations for the invasion of England, with the same 
object, — being partly induced thereto by the invitation of 
the Duke of Marlborough, who was prominent in these in 
trigues against the reigning king. 

95. The army of invasion consisted of about 30,000 meQ^ 
principally Irish troops, who, after the pacification of Ire- 
land, had emigrated to France ; and the fleet was also very 
large and powerful James was quite confident of success; 

93. Who took Oarrickfeisufl 1 Battle of the Boyne ! Who fell in the action? 
V/bat followed it J 

94. Abeence of WiDiam f Plots to dethrone him Y By whom aided t 

96. Army of Invasion! Battle of Cape La Hogae! Snhssqvent prooeedingi 
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bat in an engagement which took place off Gape La Hogne 
{hog), the combined Dutch and English fleets, under Ad- 
miral Bnssell, gained a brilliant victory over the French 
(May 22, 1692), and the exiled monarch again sought an 
aeylnm at the court of Louis. He made no further effort 
to recover his lost throne, but passed the remainder of his 
life) in retirement. 

96. The war, however, still went on, and William met 
with several disastrous losses in his campaigns in Flanders, 
as well as in the naval engagements which occurred with 
the French. This i^ncouraged his enemies in England, 
who were busy in their intrigues with the French. To 
these misfortunes was added the loss of his queen, who 
died of small-pox (1694), leaving him sole ruler of the 
kingdom. Mary was possessed of many excellent qualities; 
and as a queen, her conduct was very exemplary. As a 
daughter, she has been deemed unfeeling and ungrateful; 
since she appeared to be without sympathy for her father's 
misfortunes. Due consideration must, however, be given 
to the peculiar circumstances in which she was placed, in 
passing a judgment on her character and conduct 

ie94 •''• ^iUia>» ni.— The death of Mary revived 
to the hopes of the friends of James II., and several 
1709 conspiracies were formed in his favor; but they were 
unsuccessful. William carried on the war against France 
with great vigor, and gained several splendid victories 
(1695). This not only discouraged and humbled the 
French monarch, but frustrated the schemes of his ene- 
mies, the Jacobites, in England. At last, by the treaty of 
Ryswick,* peace was concluded with France, Louis con- 
ienting to resign several of his conquests, and to acknowl- 
edge William as king of England (Sept. 10, 1697). 

^Rymtiek li a •mall town in the weitem part of Holland, thirty-flre mllaa Mmthwwt timm 
Amtterdam. 

06« Campaign in Flanden ? Bflbct of dlaatten f Death oC Mary f Her <Aiar- 
•etert 

97, Efltect of Mary^B death f William's conduct of the war! Oooieqaeorci 
of hit tnoceaa f Peace of Sfswick! 
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96. As William bad predictiedy this treaty only proved a 
short tinice, hostilities being soon renewed. Charles XL, 
King of Spain, having died childless, bequeathed his crown 
to Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIY. Wil- 
liam ^t first acknowledged the new king of Spain, though 
with considerable reluctance and dissatisfiaotion; but the 
Emperor of Germany commenced a war to prevent this in- 
trease of the French monarch's power; and finally induced 
England and Holland to join him in a league, known in 
history as the "Grand Alliance" (Sept. 7, 1701). A few 
days after this, James II. died at St Germains ; and Louis 
at once proclaimed his son King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, thus violating the peace of Byswick. Before, how- 
ever, ^ar was formally declared by Parliament, William 
met with an accident which proved fatal. He broke his 
collar-bone by a fall from his horse, and, in a little over a 
fortnight afterward, expired (March 8, 1702). 

M. William was an able sovereign and statesman, as 
well as a most excellent general, being equally remarkable 
for sagacity in planning his campaigns and coolness and 
intrepidity in the time of battle. His frame was feeble, 
and he constantly suffered from ill health: To all but a 
very few personal friends, his manners were cold and dis- 
tant; and therefore most of his subjects regarded him with 
dislike. England, indeed, was always to him a foreign 
country, which he governed with wisdom, but always so as 
to gratify his intense ambition and love of military glory. 
In literature and science he took very little interest The 
establishment of a standing army and the accumulation of 
a great national debt* were some of the results of Wil- 
iiim's rule, and his expensive foreign wars. 

* Tlw fint tvgnlar \mm to Um Korernment wm £1,800,000, the capita] of the Bank of EnsrUnd, 
faMorpontod in KMB. having been prqjeeted by William Paterson. a Scotchman. At the r^aoa 
rf Ryswiek, tbo National Doht of England amounted to twenty millions ponndt. It la now more 
loan eif^t hundred milUona 

98. Benewal of hostilities f The Grand Alliance! Death of James U.t Iti 
teoMqnenoe f Death of William IIL ? 
99* Character of William 1 Standing army and national doht f (See notc> 
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1703 IM* Axine. — ^In accordance with the terms of the 
to settlement, Anne, wife of Prince George of Den- 
1714 mark, and second daughter of James II., succeeded 
to the throne. She was thirty-eight years of age, and a 
memher of the Church of England. In her first addregs to 
Parliament she expressed her desire that England should 
maintain its place in the Gi*and Alliance, and war was 
accordingly declared against France. In this war, known 
in history as the " War of the Spanish Succession," the 
Duke of Marlborough* had the chieT command of the 
English and Dutch forces. During the first and second 
campaigns (1702-3), he made some conquests in Flanders; 
and in the next (170^), he defeated the French and Ba* 
varians with great loss in the memorable battle of Blen- 
heimf {blen'hime), in which the imperial troops were com- 
manded by the famous Prince Eugene. J During the same 
year, the English fleet, under Sir George Booke, captured 
Gibraltar; and this strong fortress has ever since remained 
in the possession of the British. 

101. Being badly supported by the imperial army, Marl- 
borough in the following year accomplished but little; but 
in the next (1706) he gained another brilliant victory over 
the French at Eamillies {ram'e-leez), and by means of it 
made almost a complete conquest of Flanders. The 
French also received the same year a terrible overthrow 
from Prince Eugene at Tu'rin. The year 1708 was sig- 

* John Ghnrchfll, Dnke of Marlborough, wm the Mm of a Cavalier, who waf In high fliTor with 
the Dnke of York ; and he married a yonng ladr who was the special IHend and favorite ol 
Anne. When, therefore, the Utter ascended the throne, she was so much nnder the influence 
of Lady MsTtborongh and the Duke, her husband, that these were regarded as rlrtnalW almost 
the reigning sovereigns. Prince George of Denmark making no interfereaoe in English affairs. 
The correspondence of the queen ana her favorite was of the most intimate and eonfldentidi . 
eharacter, and was carried on nnder the names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman, tlie lattei 
•acie being assuoed bv the Duchess. 

t Blenheim is a small village in Bavaria, on the Danube, twenty-three miles west north* 
vest of Augsburg. (See Progressive Map, No. 6.) 

t Pi^nce Eugene was bom at Paris in Io63. He was the son of Bngenc Manriee, 0)ant of 
Boiasona, and of Olympla Mancini, niece of Cardinal Maaarin. He entered Into the service ol 
the emperor, and soon gained great distinction, especially in the wars with the Turks. He diet 
In I7SS. He was 00*11 in stature, simple in dress and manner, and kind-hearted In his treat- 
ment to his soldien. 



1 00. Who was Anne ! War of Spanish Succession ! Victories of Marlboroagli 
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nalized by another great victory over the French at Ou - 
den-arde, which was followed, the next year, by the terrific 
battle of Malplaqnet {mal'plaVJca)^ in which the allied 
army under Marlborough routed the French, but with 
the dreadful loss of 20,000 men. This decided yictoiy 
finished the war in Flanders (1709). 

102. While these events were in progress, there had been 
•many other battles by sea and land. The Earl of Peter- 
borough,* in conjunction with Sir Cloudesly Shovel, took 
Barcelona; and theTformer triumphantly traversed a large 
part of Spain, everywhere proclaiming Charles III. king 
(1705). On Shovel's return, a part of the fleet was wrecked 
on the Scilly Islands, and all on board of the admiral's ship 
perished (1707). Shovel was a commander of great merit, 
and had raised himself by his courage and talents from the 
station of a common sailor. The war lingered for several 
years, being at last closed by the treaty of Utrecht {uHreht\ 
in 1713. Previous to this, Marlborough was recalled; and 
being accused of dishonest practices in connection with 
the army contracts and accounts, was dismissed by the 
queen from all his employments. The Parliament also 
passed a vote of censure upon his conduct, whereupon he 
retired from England in disgust, and topk up his abode in 
the Ketherlands (1712).t 

103. During the progress of the war, an important 
political event occurred at home. Disaffection existed in 
Scotland, and the Parliament of that country passed the 
"Act of Security,*' providing that the successor to the 

* CharUa MordavaU^ Eftri of Peierboroagh, ww one of the moit brilliant men of bis time, 1m^ 
In? equally dlstlnenished for his skill as a naral and military commander. Few generals sn0> 
cdeded in aecompTishing so mnch with such slender means, or displayed equal degree of genial 
and orisinaUty. He died in 173& 

t Marlborough returned to England in 1714, on the accession of George I., and was Tory on-. 
llnMiaetically receiTed by the people. He died in 1722, possessing a reputation for miiltary skijl 
■amrpasaed by that of any other Snglish general As a politician, however, he was insincera 
•aa onprincipled, and his aTarioe betrayed him into many mean and disgraceful actions. He 
Is said to hare been so illiterate, that ne could not write or even spell hie native languagf 
eorreetly. - 

1 03* Barl of Peterboroagb t Sir Cloadealy Shovel f Treaty of Utrecht f Di» 
grsce of Marlboroagh f (See note.) 

1 03. DisafTection in Scotland Y Union of Bngland and Scotland Y Protisioiia 
tonuiued in the Act of Union f 
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throne of England, on the queen's death, shonld not succeed 
CO the throne of Scotland, unless under conditions that 
nrould secure the honor and independence of the latter 
country. This had reference to the settlement already 
effected * of the English crown on Sophia, wife of the 
elector of Hanorer and grand-daughter of James I., to 
which arrangement there was much opposition in Scotland. 
Other proceedings tended to actual hostilities between 
the two countries, and demonstrated the necessity of a 
closer union between them. This was effected in* 1707, by 
the passage of the "Act of Union,'* providing that the two 
kingdoms should be united under the name of Great Brit- 
ain; that the crown should be settled on the Princess 
Sophia and her heirs, being Protestants; and that there 
should be but one Parliament of the united kingdom. 

101* To this act the people of Scotland were compelled 
to. submit; but it occasioned great discontent, and James, 
son of James II., taking advantage of the feeling, obtained 
from Louis an armament with which he sailed to Scotland, 
hoping to raise a general insurrection in his favor. On the 
Continent he was styled the Chevalier de St. George, but 
the English styled him the Pretender. The effort failed, 
several of the French vessels being captured by the English 
fleet under Admiral Byng (1707). James escaped, and for 
some years made no further effort to accomplish his object. 

105. The year after the treaty of Utrecht, Queen Anne 
died, and with her terminated the main Stuart line (1714). 
Shs was of middle stature, of dark hair and complexion, and 
of a heavy, dull expression of features. Her amiable and 
confiding disposition won for her the title of " Good Queen 
Anne;" but it subjected her to the influence of wily favor- 
ites, who took advantage of her generosity. This was the 

• By the ** Act of Settlcnwiit" paned in the tetter part of the reign of WflUun m. 



1 04. Effect of the Aet of Union in Scotland t The Cheralier fie St. Qeorge t 
106* Death of Qneen Anne ? Her personal appearance and character 1 Kt^ 
Mashamf 
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ease with the Duchess of Marlborough, who was supplanted 
by a Mrs. Masham, wife of an ofBicer of the royal household^ 
to whose advice and influence the queen submitted in the 
most important affairs of the government. 

IOC The reign of Queen Anne was not only distinguished 
for its military and political events, but was characterized 
to such an extent by the progress made in science and 
literature, that it has been styled the '^ Augustan Age of 
England." Addison, Steele, Bolingbroke, and Swift were 
the mostreminent prose writers of this period; the most 
distinguished poet was Alexander Pope, who published dur- 
ing this period some of his most admired compositions. 
His po^ns are characterized by remarkable terseness and 
brilliancy of expression, and keenness of wit Greenwich 
Hospital for disabled seamen, which was commenced a 
short time after the battle of La Hogue, by order of Queen 
Mary, was finished during the reign of Queen Anna. 

State of Society under the Stuarts. 

107. Few nations have undergone so sudden and com- 
plete a change in their manners as occurred in England 
during this period. At the commencement of the century, 
when James I. ascended the throne, tranquillity, concord, 
and a general spirit of submission reigned throughout the 
kingdom ; but in a few years all this gave place to faction, 
fanaticism, and a spirit of rebellion that almost amounted 
to frenzy. The virulence of party animosity was so great, 
that no marriages or alliances of any kind were permitted 
to take place between the members of the hostile factions. 
** Your friends, the Cavaliers," said a Parliamentarian to a 
Eoyalist, " are very dissolute and debauched.'^ " True," re- 
plied the Eoyalist, "they have the infirmities of men; but 

106. Hov was the reUni dlBtingnlshed f Celebrated writers ? Alexander Pope 
Oreenwicb Hospital ? 

JI4I7« Change in manners daring this period? Party spirit Y Cbanctert Iv 
fated by the Cavaliers and Roandheads to each other ? 
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your friends, the Boaudheads, have the yioes of deyils— 
tyranny, rebellion, and spiritual pride." 

108. The Cayaliers were indeed gay in their manners and 
di'ess, being commonly men of birth and fortune; and they 
tlius presented a marked contrast to the gloomy fanaticism 
of the Eoundheads. The rigid severity of the Presbyteriana 
and Independents permitted no recreations, except sueh as 
were afforded by the singing of hymns and psalms. Play% 
dances, and all other merry*makings were sinful frivolities: 
horse-racing and bear-baiting — ^popular diversions of the 
time — were wicked enormities. Hence, Colonel Hewson 
with pious zeal marched his regiment into London and 
killed all the bears ; on which incident Butler based a part 
of his burlesque poem, styled " Hudibras." 

IM. During this period arose also the Quakers or 
Friends — ^a sect founded by George Fox, who was bom in 
1624. He was by trade a shoemaker; but feeling a strong 
impulse toward spiritual contemplations, he abandoned 
this occupation, and wandered about the country, preach- 
ing the doctrines which had been suggested to his mind 
during his solitary meditations. Proselytes were soon 
gained, and a sect formed, peculiar not only in their reli- 
gious views, but in all their social habits and customs. 
Their zeal was soon tried by bitter persecution They 
werQ thrown into prison, — ^sometimes into mad nouses; 
they were pilloried; they were whipped; they were burned 
in the face; and their tongues bored with red-hot irons; 
but nothing could overcome their fortitude, or quench 
their enthusiasm. 

110. Eeligious persecution marks the entire period, and 
led to that emigration which caused the establishment of 
most of the English colonies in North America. The Puri- 
tans fled to Massachusetts to escape the intolerance of 

1 08* Character of the GaTaliera f Of the Ronndheade ? 
1 09* The Onaken, their orlgio and pecoUaritiea t How peneooted ? 
1 1 O* Rellgumi penecation f Effect ou the Paritana ? On the Catholics f Oi 
llle Quakers f 
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James I., and his son's arbitrary zeaL The CatholioA 
founded an asylum from English persecution in Maryland; 
and tne Quakers sought civil and religious freedom amid 
the wilds and wild men of Pennsylyania, after yainlj 
seeking it among their former brethren in affliction, tha 
Puritans of New England. 

111. The superstition and ignorance of the age are 
dearly but terribly demonstrated by the prevailing belief 
in witchcraft — ^perhaps the most awful of popular delu- 
sions. After the last heretic had suffered death at the 
stake (1612), the fires were again lighted for the burning 
of those charged with this mysterious crime. This delusion 
was not confined to England, but spread over Europe, and 
extended to this country, where (especially at Salem) it 
raged with peculiar virulence. Between 1640 and 1660, 
it is said, some three or four thousand persons, in Europe, 
fell victims to this terrible delusion. 

112. The commerce and navigation of England increased 
greatly during the peaceful period of Charles the Pirst^s 
reign. The trade to Ouinea, the Levant, and the East 
Indies was quite large ; immense quantities of cloth were 
annually exported to Turkey; and the English possessed 
almost the monopoly of the traffic with Spain. Interrupted 
during the civil wars, commerce soon recovered after the 
Restoration, and received additional encouragement from 
the losses sustained by the Dutch. Besides, the prevalence 
of democratical principles induced many of the gentry to 
educate their sons to mercantile pursuits, and thus com- 
merce became more honorable than it had ever been at 
any previous time. The trade with the American colonies 
soon became considerable. At the close of the century, 
about 600 vessels were employed in this trade and with the 
West Indies. Of these, however, some were engaged in the 



111. WltchCT&fir How exteneWely believed in? Number pwtifhed for It f 
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0laYe->trade. A Board of Trade was established in 1670, its 
first president being the Earl of Sandwich. 

113. Tea and cofiEee were introduced from the East,* but 
for a long time were so expensiye that they, were used only 
as laxuries. Ginger, cloves, pepper, and other spices were 
also brought from the East Indies, and tobacco became an 
extensive article of commerce. James L, who had a great 
dislikt to its use, wrote a treatise against it, which he 
called '^ The Goonterblaste to Tobacco," and in which he 
described it as ^'a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to 
the nose, harmful to the brain, and dangerous to the lungs.'' 
Asparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers,-and a variety of other 
vegetables were also introduced into England during this 
period. Whale-ships visited the shores of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, and an extensive trade in whalebone was com- 
menced, the whale previous to this having been valued only 
for its oil. Madras and Bombay became important centres 
of the East Indian trade, Java fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, but St Helena became an English possession (1651). 

114. Next to the capital, the chief seaport was Bristol, 
and Norwich the chief manufacturing town. Manchester, 
now the great centre of the cotton manufacture, was then 
a small town of about 6,000 inhabitants; Leeds, the great 
woollen mart, was but little larger; Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham were very small towns; and Liverpool, probably, 
did not contain 200 seamen. The population of London 
at the death of Charles II. is estimated at half a million. 
The streets, narrow, dirty, unpaved, and not lighted till 
the last year of that monarch's reign, were infested with 
ruffians and robbers, against whom the watchmen, generally 
old and feeble men, could afford no protection. 

* Bron^t into Ennpe bj th« Dutch, bnt introduead In England m a bererage In 1068, b9 
liBrda OMH117 and Arlington. 
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115. The first law for erecting tnmpikes was passed in 
1G62. The roads were exceedingly bad, and travelling con- 
seqnently very difficult Goods were transported in wagoni 
or on pack-horses; passengers, in stage-coaches, which 
were slow, lumbering yehicles, with great difficulty drawn 
through t]ie mud which filled the roada In 1669, a " Fly . 
ing Coach'' required thirteen hours to pass between 
Oxford and London — a distance of fifty-five miles. The 
inns were numerous and comfortable; but highwaymen, 
mounted and armed, infested the roads, and were often the 
confederates of the innkeepers. The post-bags were carried 
on horseback, at the rate of five miles an hour. The first 
regular post-office was established in 1635, for the more 
speedy communication of intelligence between England 
and Scotland. 

116. The first English newspaper was printed during 
the session of the Long Parliament (1641), the Star Cham- 
ber having previously put effectual restraints upon the 
publication of intelligence. Liberty of the press was not 
enjoyed to any extent until 1695 ; when, the censorship of 
the press having been abolished, a number of newspapers 
were at once issued. They were, of course, very small, the 
entire sheet containing less matter than is now comprised 
in a single column of a large daily newspaper. King 
William and his ministers looked with great distrust upon 
this unprecedented freedom. 

117. During this period, manufacturing industry began 
to assume that prominence in England which it now pos- 
sesses. The cotton manufacture was commenced at Man- 
chester, and the art of dying woollen cloth was introduced 
from Flanders, thus saving the nation vast sums of money. 
Kew manufactures were also established in iron, brass, silk, 
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paper^ etc. The increase of coinage is said to have 
amounted to upward of ten millions of pounds. A writer 
giving an account of this period, remarks, that *^ in 1688 
there were on the 'Change more men worth ten thousand 
pounds than there were in 1650 worth one thousand ; and 
that gentlewomen, in those earlier times, thought them- 
Belres well clothed in a serge gown, in which a chamber- 
maid woT^d, in 1688, be ashamed to be seen; and that 
besides the great increase of rich clothes, plate, jewels, and 
household furniture, coaches were in that time augmented 
a hundredfold.^ 

118. The trade with India and the Levant led to the 
introduction of many articles of luxury, both in dress and 
furniture. Carpets, from being used only as covers for 
tables, came gradually into their present use ; although* 
during most of this period rushes or matting constituted 
the only covering used for floors. The manu&cture of oil- 
cloth was commenced in 1660. The Duke of Buckingham 
introduced the making of glass from Venice. Prince Ru- 
pert, who was a zealous patron both of the useful and the 
fine arts, invented or improved the method of engraving 
called mezzotint. The glass bead called Prince Buperf s 
Drop derives its name from him. 

119. The Stuarts were patrons of the fine arts. The 
value of pictures is said to have doubled in Europe in con- 
sequence of the competition of Charles I. and Philip IV. of 
8pain to obtain them. The distinguished Dutch painters, 
Van Dyke and Bubens, were invited into England, and 
received great attention from the Court Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren, the renowned architects, flourished 
during this period. The former built the beautiful ban- 
queting-house at Whitehall ; the latter is especially cele- 
brated us the designer of St Paul's. In London alono^ 
fifty-one churches were erected from Wren's designs. 

118* Effect of tndo with Indift and Uie Levant! Caipet»,ete.f Glaee-tmlttnir 
PhnoeBnpertt 
11 9. Tho line art! t Ini^ Jones Y Sir ChriBtoplier Wren Y 
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120. The Boyal Society for the Promotion of Science waa 
established daring the reign of Charles U., and there arose 
in England a galaxy of great men, distinguished for their 
researches in every branch of human knowledge. Boyle, 
by improving the air-pump, was enabled to make many 
valuable experiments on the nature and properties of the 
air; Wallis dni Hooke made some valuable improvements 
in optical instruments; Flamsteed and Halley.were emi- 
nent astronomers — the former noted for the catalogue of 
stars which he made ; the latter as the first to predict the 
return of a comet Harvey also announced his famous 
discovery of the circulation of the blood (1619). Above 
all, however, towered the sublime genius of Newton, the 
discoverer of the law of universal gravitation. 

121. The number of printing-presses in the kingdom 
was, however, very small. Books were therefore very scarce 
and dear; and consequently the booksellers' shops were 
thronged with readers, as there was a very general taste 
for the study both of science and literature. There were 
many distinguished writers besides those already referred 
to, among whom may be mentioned Sir William Dave- 
nant, who succeeded Ben Jonson as Poet Laureate;* 
Abraham Cowley, who at his death (1667) ranked as the 
first poet of England, and Bobert Herrick, one of the most 
exquisite of the early English lyric poets. Thomas Fuller, 
the quaint and witty historian, divine, and essayist, whose 
writings abound in amusement and instruction ; Jeremy 
Taylor, the eloquent and pious divine, noted especially as 
the author of the "Holy Living and Dying;" and Lord 
Clarendon, the famous statesman and historian, are the 

*• That if, *' crowned wKh iannU" so called In imitation of the ancient pmetiee of thoe 
vewarding and dtatingniahing eminent poets. Traces of this appointment an nmnd as earbr as 
the reigc of Henry 111. The oflSpe was made a patent one by Charles L« who flxed the iaiaij 
«t £]w a Tear, and a tierce of wine. 



. ISO* The Royal Society ? What eminent phyeiciBts are mentioned ? For what 
distii^iBhed ? 

12i« PrintlDg^presiesT Books? Popular taste! Bmlaent poets? FtoM 
writers ? Dramausts ? 
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most celebrated among the prose writers of the period. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Philip Massinger, with 
Shakspeare and Jonson, are particularly eminent foi 
their achievements in the drama^ 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1603. James I. Reigned 22 years. 

** Conspiracy in fiivor of Arabella Stuart 

1605. Tl^e Gunpowder Plot Execution of Guy Fawkeft 

1607. Settlement of Jamestown, in Virginia. 

1011. Translation of the Bible. 

1618. Execution of Sir Walter Raleigli. 

1626. Charles L Reigued 24 years. 

1627. Disastrous expedition of the Duke of Buddiig^iam. 

1628. Petition of Right 

** Assassination of the Duke of Buckingham. 

1638. Establishment of the Covenant in Scotland. ' 

1640. Parliament called after ft xseteation of ll years, and again 

dissolved. 

" Invasion of England by the Scots. 

•• Meeting of the " Long Parliament" (November 8). 

1641. Execution of the Earl of Strafford. 

1642. Commencement of the Civil War. The King sets up hi^ 

standard at Nottingham. 

** Battle of EdgehilL 

1643. Death of the patriot John Hampden. 

1644. Battle of Marston Moor. 

1645. Execution of Archbishop Laud. 

** Battle of Nascby-H9lgnal defeat of fhe Royatisti. 

1647. The King given up by the Scots. 

1648. Colonel Pride*8 Purge. 

1649. Execution of Charles (January 80). 

*^ England proclaimed a Commonwealth. 

1650. Defeat of the Scots by Cromwell at DonbN*. 

1651. Battle of Worcester— CromwelPs ** Crowning Mercy.** 

1652. War with the Dutch. Victories gained by Admiral Blake 

1653. Dissolution of the Long Parliament by Cromwell. 
* Cromwell appointed ** Lord Protector " 
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1668. Death of Cromwell (September 8). Richard Cromwell, 

Protector. 

1650. Richard Cromwell resigns the Protectorate. 

1660. Charles n. The Restoration. Reign of 25 years. 

1665. Defeat of the Dutch fleet by James, Duke of York. 
** Great Plague at London. 

1666. Great victory over the combined Dutch and French fleets 
" Great fire at London. 

1667. Fall of Clarendon. "The Cabal."' 

•* Publication of Milton's " Paradise Lost.** 

1668. TripiO Alliance between England, Holland, and Sweden^ 
1673. The Test Act passed by Parliament 

1678. The so-called " Popish Plot'* 

1679. The Habeas Corpus Act passed. 

1683. The Rye-house Plot Trial and execution of Lord Koasell 

and Algernon Sidney. 
1686. James II. Reigned nearly 4 years. 
" Battle of Sedgemoor. Execution of the Duke of Monmouth 

1688. Trial of the seven bishops. 

** Invasion of William, Prince of Orange. Flight and Ab- 
dication of James XL 

1689. William and Mary proclaimed king and queen. 
161K). Battle of the Boyne. 

I6d2. Massacre of Glencoe. 
** Battle of La Hogue. 
1694. Death of Queen Mary. 
1694. WiUiam UL, sole King. 
1097. Treaty of Ryswick. 

1701. The Grand Alliance fbrmed. 

1702. Anne. Reign of 12 years. 

" War of the Spanish Succession. 

1704. Battle of Blenheim. Gibraltar takfln. 

1706. BaUle of RamUlies. 

1707. Union of England and Scotlftud. 

1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 

1709. Battle of Malplaquet 
1711. Maiiborough dismissed. 
17ia Treaty of Utrecht 
1714 Death oi ^ueen Amia 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE STUART FAMILY 

James I. 

! 

Henry, | | 

idled 1613.) Charles I. Elisabeth, 

I (Married Fredencki 

■j j j ^1 . Elector Palatine.) 

Charles IL James II. Henry, Mary, I 

(died in 1660.) (married to | | i 
Prince William Rapert. Maurice. Sophia, 

j of Nassau.) married to 

I I I I Elector of 

Xary, Axine. James Francis Edward, WilUam ^^11., Hanover, 

tmarrled tlie Pretender. (married his cou- | 

to I 8ln Mary.) Oeorf • I. 

William m., j f 

Charles Edward, Henry Benenici, 

the young Cardinal of Yortc, 
Pretender. Hast of the StnaruO 
died 1807 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 



•. Who WAS James I., and when did he become kin^ of England? 160 

i. Give, as £Eur as yon can, the previoas history of James 149-168-160 

1' What was the character of James?.. 160^161-16^168-164 

«. State what yoa can of Sir Walter Raleigh. .147, Note 147-160-161-16^Note 165 
fi. Of the two formidable plots against James 160-161 

6. Of the American grants and settlements made during his reign 161-164-165 

7. Of Lord Bacon, Vificoont St. Albans and (Chancellor.... { 168 

8. Of Prince Charie8*s jonmey to Spain, with its motive and result 168-164 

9. Give the hlstoiy of the Puritans to this period 146-147-15S-164-166 

10. Name, in order, the principal events in the reign of James I. . . 160 16&-215 

21. Who was Charles I., and when did he become king of England? 168-165 

IS. What trouble did Charles have with his first Parliament? 166 

18. Give the history of the Dake of b jckingham 16^163-164 

14. Of the two attempto to aid the Huguenots 165-166 

15. What troubles did (Charles have with his second Parliament ? 166 

16. By what policy and edict did Charles offend the Puritans ? 167-15$' 

17. What was the Covenant, and what events led to it ? 167-166 

18. Give the history of the Earl of Strafford 167-169, Note p. 169-170 

19. What illegal means for raising supplies did Charles resort to ?. Note p. 165-161 

10. State what yon can of the Star Chamber 167, Note p. 1 67-110 

n. Of Archbishop Land 167-16&-169-l'4l 

tS. Give an account of the affiiirs of Ireland at this time > 110 

96. What were the immediate consequences of the rebellion in Ireland ?.. 170-171 
91 Give a full account of Charles's contest with Parliament in the case ot 

Eimbolton. Hampden, and others 171-179 

15. Sute what yon can of Hampden 171, Note p. 171-179-178 

16 How did matters betweien Charles and Parliament com^ to an issue ?. . 179-171 

10 
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tt. What prepArationB for hoitilitiet wen made on both sides f Ill 

K. Mention several of the first hostile em^agements 171 

». What aid did the Scots render Parliament r 174-lTB 

80. What coarse did the Scots afterward porsne ? ITT 

81. Stata what jon can of Prince Rapert 178, Note p. 178-174-179-180-181 

81 Of Sir Thomas Fairflix 17a-174-175, Note p. 175-171 

88. State how Charles I. fell into the tiands of Parliament and of the army 176-171 

84. Give an account of his confinement at the Isle of Wigifat 177 

8ft. Give an accoont of his trial and death 178 

86. What can joa state of his character ? 178 

87. Name, in chronological order, the principal erents of his reign 815 

88. Give an acconnt of the early career of Oliver Cromwell 174-175-176-177-178 

89. Of h\B snbseqaent career np to the time of the Protectorship. . 179-180-181-189 

40. How did the Prince of Wales endeavor to save the life of his ikther ?. . . 179 

41. What were the first measures of the Commons after Chaitos's death T 178 

48. Give an account of the snbjagation of Irehmd 179-180 

4S. Of the war between the Bn[j^lish and Dutch 181-183 

44. State what you can of Admiral BUke 180-181-188-189 

45. When was CromweU appointed*' Lord Protector r" 188 

46. Give an account of the closing scenes of Cromwell's lift 188 

47. Describe his personal appearance and character 188-184 

48. State all you can of Richard Cromwell...... 188-184 

48. Who was Charles IL, and when did he finally ascend the throne? 178-185 

BO. Give an account of General Monk 180-181-184-185 

51. What were the first acts in the reign of Chariesn.? 185-186 

68. What was done, with the consequences, as regards the clergy ? 186 

58. Give an account of the war with Holland 187-188-189 

64. Of the Great Plague and Great Fire 188 

55. Of the relations between Charles IL and Louis XIV 189-100 

66. Of the war on the part of England and France against the Dutch 190-191 

57. Name, in order, the principal events in the reign of Charles DL 810 

58. Whowas James n., and when did he become king? 198-194 

59. Name, in clironological order, the principal events in his reign 816 

60. What further can you state of James n. ? 196-190-801-208-808-804 

81. What train of events made William and Mary monarchs of JBiiglandT.. 197 
68. Name, in chronological order, the principal events In their reign 816 

63. What were the first troubles in William's reign r 198-800 

64. Give an account of William's troubles with the Seota. 800 

65. Give an account of his troubles in Ireland 800-801-808 

66. Give an account of hie troubles with France .'. 801-908-908-804 

87. Give a sketch of his Ufe 190, Note p. 190-197-199^900-901-808-908-904 

88. Vilio was ** Good i^ueen Anne," and how did she become queen r 197-906 

89. What were the most important events in her reign ? 905-806-907-S16 

70. Give an account of the Duke of Marlborou^. . 905, Note p. 905-9G6, Note p. 906 

71. Of the Puritans and Independents dnrin^; the reign of the Stuarts. 160 ^— 900 

18. What reUgions persecutions marked the period ? 164— —910 

78. What progress did commerce and navigation make ? 810-tll-81S 

74. What progress was made in mannfiscturing industry T SUMU 

75. What, in the fine arts and the sciences f 908-818-814 

76. What, in literature, newspapers, and book-making ?. . 164 • 104-199-908-818-814 

77. Who were the distinguished writers of the period f 198-194-908-814-8UI 



NOTES. 

1. Execution of Raleiifh (p. 162, ^ 6).— "Haleigh was arrested and com- 
mitted to the Tower the moment he landed in England. ^Gondomar ceased not to 
call for yengeance, and James offered to give him np to the King of Spain ; bnt 
that monarch said he would rather that Baleigh should be executed in England. 
The judges of the Court of Queen's Bench were therefore directed to proceed to 
execution against him on his former sentence. Raleigh in vain submitted to the 
court that Uie commission given him as commander, the power of life and death 
oyer others, amounted to a pardon ; execution was granted, and the scholar, the 
writer, the warrior, and the statesman (for Raleigh was all of these) was led to a 
scaffold, in the 66th year of his age, in order to cement by his blood a marriage with 
a daughter of Spain. He mounted the scaffold with that courage which never de- 
serted him. When he had taken off his gown and doublet, he asked the executioner 
to let him see the axe. He poised it, and running his thumb along the edge, said, 
with a smile, * This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all diseases.* The execu- 
tioner was going to blindfold him, but he refhsed to let him, saying, '• Think you I 
fear the shadow of the axe, when I fear not the axe itself? * He gave the signal by 
stretching out his hands, and his head was struck off at two hloyfsy—Keightley^a 
Eiatory of England, 

3. Cbaraoter of James I. (p. 164, ^ 10).— "James, though an able man, was 
a weak monarch ; his quickness of apprehension and soundness of Judgment were 
marred by his credulity in partialities, his childish fears and habit of vacillation. 
Eminently qualifled to advise as a councilor, he wanted the spirit and resolution to 
act as a sovereign. His discourse teemed with maxims of political wisdom ; his 
conduct frequently bore the impress of political imbecility. If, in the language of 
his flatterers, he was the British Solomon, in the opinion of less Interested observ- . 
ers, he merited the appellation given him by the Duke of Sully, that of ^ Ihi tpUeat 
fool in EuropeJ* ^^—UngarcTs History qf Inland. 

8. Tlie Cavaliers and tlie Ronndbeads (p. VTt, ^ VS).^** The Cavaliers, 
who affected a liberal way of thinking, as wen as a gayety and freedom of manners 
inconsistent with puritanical ideas, were represented by the Roundheads as a set 
of abandoned profligates, equally destitute of religion and morals; the devoted 
tools of the court, and the zealous abettors of arbitrary power. The Cavaliers, on the 
other hand, regarded the Roundheads as a gloomy, narrow-minded, fonatical herd, 
determined enemies to kingly power, and to all distinction of ranks in society. 
But in these characters, drawn by the passions of the two parties, we must not ex^ 
pect impartiality ; both are certainly overcharged. The Cavaliers were, in general, 
sincere friends to liberty and the English constitution ; nor were republican and 
leveling principles by any means general at first among the Roundheads, though 
they came at last to predominate. It must, however, be admitted that the Cava* 
liers, in order to show their contempt of puritanical austerity, often carried their 
convivial humor to an indecent excess ; and that the gloomy temper and religious 
extrayagancies of the Roundheads afforded an ample field for the raillery of their 
flicetious adversaries."— i?tM««2r«if<>df«rn Europe. 

4. Exeentlon of Charles I. (p. 178, ^ 41).—" It was a calm, bright winter 
day. Soldiery, strongly ranked np, lined the streets around the palace of White- 
ball, the matches of their muskets smoking in the clear, frosty air. A scaffold, hung 
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with black, stood at the end of the banqnetinf? hall of the palace. Two men, 
dreflsed ai Bailors, and masked, stood by the axe. A window of the hall had been 
removed to give acce«B to the scaffold. The king stepped ont, for to this grim con- 
elusion had it come at last ; and all that he had now to do in this world was to die. 
The stormy Joomey, began ninewind'for^ years before in the chamber of Bnnferm- 
Ime Palace, whose ivy-cortained window is still to be seen, was to end here. He 
read a short speech calmly, and even coldly, knelt down.and laid his head on the 
block, prayed silently for a minute, and then held out his hands as a signal to the 
executioner. The axe rose and fell, a gory head rolled on the scaffold, and Charles 
Stuart ceased from troubling.'*— Jfodfcm^itf'f Mstory i^SooUand. 

5« laaincerity of Charles I. (p. 178, 5 4S).—** Cromwell, on a certain day, 
gets secret knowledge that a letter containing the king's real designs was to be dis- 
patched to the queen, then abroad. At ten o'clock that night, a man not in the 
secret would come to the Blue Boar, in Holborn, carrying a saddle with Ihe letter 
sewed up in its lining. A horse was ready waiting to take the bearer to Dover, 
whence a packet would sail for France. Cromwell took a friend with him ; disguised 
as private soldiers, they two entered the tavern, sat down at a table, and had 
some beer. At ten o'clock the messenger appeared, carrying the saddle on his 
head. The two soldiers left their beer, went out, and seized the saddle, saying 
they had orders to search everything. They carried the saddle into the inn, ripped 
it open, and found the letter. Carefkilly closing the saddle again, and returning it 
to the messenger, they told him he was an honest fellow, and might go his way. 
And now for the letter. *• Be quite easy,' Charles wrote to his queen, * as to the con- 
cessions which I may grant When the time comes, I shall very well know how to 
treat these rogues, and instead of a silken garter I shall Ht them with a hempen 
halter.' ''—Mackenzie's History <^ SooOand, 

6. Character of Charles I. (p. 178, 5 42).—** Charles I. was a young man of 
fonr-ond-twenty. when he succeeded his &ther on the throne. His foolish parent 
had brought him up in his own insane notions of kingship. Kings rule by Divine 
right Kings are accountable to God alone. A king's mere will is above all law, 
and to resist it in any way is a crime. This was his creed— a creed destined to 
rouse the English and Scottish nations to ' actions of a vei^ high nature, leading to 
untrodden paths.' But the ihtal vice of his nature was his utter folsity. No mortal 
could trust his promises. Lying was with him a kingly right and prerogative. Ab 
a king, he was privileged to work liimself out of every difficulty by dint of lies. It 
forced by necessity to yield and make some concession, he was entitled, as soon as 
the pressure was past, to cast all his promises to the wiDdsJ"— Mackenzie's Eistory 
(^Scotland, 

7. Cromnrell's Expulsion of the liong Parliament (p. 18S, 5 49).— 
''After several conferences, ending all in smoke, Cromwell's resolve broke into 
clear, bright flame, which all can see. He sent the contemptible remnant of the 
Long Parliament about its business. The Lord-General came down ttom White- 
hall on that memorable morning, dressed very simply, as his custom was, in black 
cjothes and gray worsted stockings, and, entering the House, sat down in his 
wonted place. He listened a while to the speaking, and then rose, hat off, to give 
his mind on the settlement of affairs. Blazing soon into anger, he clapped on his 
hat and strode up and down the floor, declaring that the members (only fifty-three 
were present) had sat there too long. Go they must. Twenty or thirty musketeers, 
armed with loaded snaphanoes, entered at his command, and then the storm of 
words broke out in the ftillest fhry. Withering the members, now all huddled on their 
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flset, with words and looks of fire, he lifted the macef emhlem of the sacred autboi^ 
ity of the Commons, and, with the contemptaous word ' bauble,^ handed it to a eoW 
dier. Speaker Lenthall, disposed at first to be obstinate, left the chair, fh>m which 
Harrison was going to poll him. The Rnmp vanished ; and mace and key passed 
in a colonel's keeping from the locked-up chamber."— CUU^rV History qfEngkmd, 
. 8* Clianieter of Cromi^ell (p. 184, 5 64).—^^ He was of a robust make and 
constitution, his aspect manly, though clownish. His education extended no ftir- 
ther than a superficial knowledge of the Latin tongue, but he inherited great talents 
from nature. His character was formed of an amazing conjuncture of enthusiasm, 
hypocrisy, and ambition. He was possessed of courage and resolution that o▼e^ 
looked all dangers, and saw no difficulties. He dived into the characters of mankind 
with wonderftd sagacity, whilst he concealed his own purpose under the impene- 
trable shield of dissimulation.**— iVi>&fe*« Memoin qf CromweU, 
. %• TUe Fire of London (p. 188, 5 64).—'' I saw the whole south part of the 
city burning, fh>m Cheapside to the Thames, and along Comhill (for it likewise 
kindled back against the wind, as well as forward), Tower street, Fenchurch street, 
Gracious (Grace-church) street, and so along to Baynard's castle, and was taking 
hold of St. Faurs church, to which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. The 
conflagration was so universal, and the people so astonished, that from the 
beginning, I know not by what despondency of fkte, they liArdly stirred to quench 
U ; BO that there was nothing heard or seen but crying out and lamentation ; run- 
ning about like distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save their own 
goods ; such a strange consternation was there upon them, so as it burned, both im 
breadth and length, the churches, public halls, exchanges, hospitals, monuments, 
and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner fh>m house to house, and street 
to street, at a great distance from one to the other ; for the heat, with a long set 
of fhir and warm weather, had even ignited the air, and prepared the materials to 
conceive the fire, which dearonred, after an incredible manner, houses, ftimiture, 
and everything. Here we saw the Thames covered with goods floating, all the 
barges and boats laden with what some had time and courage to save : as on the 
other, the carts, etc., carrying out to. the fields, which for many mUes were strewed 
with movables of all sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods 
they could get away. Oh I the miserable and calamitous spectacle I such as haply 
the world has not seen the like since the foundation of it, nor to be outdone till the 
universal conflagration of it All the sky was of a fleiy aspect, like the top of a 
burning oveo, and the light seen for above forty mUes around about for many 
nil^ts. God grant mine eyes may never see the like ! who now saw above ten 
thousand houses all in one flame ; the noise and crackling and thunder of the im- 
petuous flames, the shrieking of women and children, the hurry of people, the IhU 
of towers, houses, and churches, was like a hideous storm, and the air all about so 
hot and Inflamed at last one was not able to approach it ; so that they were forced 
to stand still and let the flames bum on, which they did for near two miles in length 
and one in breadth.**— JE^ynV Diary, 

10. Colonel Kirke (p. 196, 5 79).— "This ruffian had been a soldier of for- 
tune at Tangiers, and had contracted, from his intercourse with the Moors, an in- 
humanity less known in European and in free countries. At his first entry into 
Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen persons without the least inquiry into the merits 
of their cause. As if to make a sport of the sufibrings of his victims, he ordered a 
certain number to be executed while he and his company should drink the king*s 
health, or that of Chief Justice,Jeffreys. Observing their feet quiver in the agonies 
of death, he cried that he would give them music to their dancing, and he immo" 
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dlately Ofdered tbe drnms to beat md the trnmpets to novmd. By way of expert- 
mentf he ordered one man to be hnn$: np three times, qnefitlontng him at each in- 
teryal, whether he repented of his crime ; bat the man persisting he wonld engage 
In the same eaose, Kirke ordered him to be hnng in chains. This monster suffered 
his regiment to live at free qnarters, and, instmcted by his example, and encour- 
aged by his exhortations, they committed all manner of excesses. By way of pleas- 
antry, he called the military his Aifnte, an appellation whidi was long remembered 
1 with horror in the west of England. It is worthy of remark, that Kirke afterwards 
'^served in the army of the Prince of Orange."— J9lumtf'« BUidfry cf England, 

11. Judge JeWtteyB (p. 195, ^ 79).— ** This sangninary monster had already 
given a specimen of his character in many trials where he had presided, and he set 

• ont on the Western circuit with savage joy, as to a fhll harvest of blood and de- 
struction. He began at Dorchester ; and thirty delinquents being arraigned, he 
exhorted them, but in vain, to save him, by their confession, the trouble of trying 
them. And when twraiiy-nine of them were found guilty, he ordered them, as an 
additional punishment of their disobedience, to be led to immediate execution. 
Most of the other prisoners, terrified with this example, pleaded guilty ; and no less 
than two hundred and ninety-two received sentence at Dorchester ; of tLese, eighty 
were executed. Exeter was the next scene of his cruelty : two hundred and thirty- 
three were there tried, of whom a vast number were condemned and executed. He 
also opened his commission at Taunton and Wells ; and evoy-where carried con- 
sternation along with him. On the whole, besides those butchered by Kirke, two 
hundred and fifty-one are computed to have Allien by the hand of this merciless 
tiger. The whole country was strewed with the beads and limbs of the insurgents. 
Bvery village almost beheld the dead carcass of a wretched Inhabitant. Bngland 
had never known such a carnage. Dr. Burnet says that no fewer than six hundred 
persons were hanged tn consequence of Monmouth^s rebellion. James applauded 
these proeeedings, and he took pleasure to relate them in his drawing-room to for- 
eign ministers, and at his table, calling it ^ Jiffreyf''8 CompcAgn? Upon his return 
JeflVeys was created a baron and peer of the realm."— i7km«^« BMory (tf England,, 

12. mrilUam and his Friend Bentlnclc (p. 197, 5 82).— ''While the 
United Provinces were struggling fbr existence against the Frencl) power, the 
young Prince William, on whom all their hopes were fixed, was seized by the small- 
pox. That disease had been fiital to many members of his fiimily, and at first wore« 
in his case, a peculiarly malignant aspect The public consternation was great. 
The streets of the Hague were crowded fhmi daybreak to sunset by persons anx- 
iously asking how his Highness was. At length his complaint took a fovorable 
turn. His escape was attributed partly to his own singular equanimity, and partly 
to the intrepid and Indeftitigable IHendshlp of Bentinck. From the hands of Ben- 
tinck alone William took food and medicine. By Bentinck alone William was 
lifted fttnn his bed, and laid down in it. ' Whether Bentinck slept or not while I 
was HI,' said William to Temple, with great tenderness, * I know not. But this I 
know, that, through sixteen days and nights, I never once called for anything but 
that Bentinck was instantly at my side.' Before the fitithfkil servant had enthrdy 
performed his task, he had himself caught the contagion. Still, however, he bore 
up against drowsiness and ftver tin his master was pronounced convalescent. Then, 
at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. It was time ; for his limbs would no 
longer support him. He was in great danger, but recovered, and, as soon as he left 
his bed, hastened to the army, where, during many sharp cami>aigns, he was ever 
found, as he had been in peril of a diflterent kind, close to William's side.^'— JfoMtf* 
knts EUdofy if Engkmd, 
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SEOnON III. 

Thb House of Bbukswick. 

EglmSingfrom the Accession of George I. (1714) to Qu prea&nt 

1714 1* Gtoorge I. was the son of the Duke of Bnins- 
to wick, Elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, grand- 
^^^^ daughter of James I. To this king England seemed 
always a foreign country, for the people and institutions of 
which he had very little sympathy or regard. He was fifty- 
four years of age when he commenced to reign in England, 
which on his accession became united to Hanoyer. The 
Jacobites excited an insurrection in Scotland in order to 
place on the throne James, the Pretender, who had been 
promised important aid by Louis XIV. (1715). The death 
of that monarch, however, disappointed the hopes of James; 
and he landed in Scotland without men or money. 

J. The Earl of Mar held the Highlands with 10,000- 
clansmen, and the Earl of Derwentwater ntade an effort to 
rouse the people of Northumberland in favor of James ; 
but at the first approach of the royal army, under the Duke 
of Argyle, the Pretender and Mar fled to France, leaving 
their adherents to their fate. Derwentwater and some 
others were taken and executed, the estates of many wore 
confiscated, and more than a thousand were banished to 
North America. A short time afterward a treaty of alli» 
ance was entered into between England and France ; and, 
in consequence of it, the Pretender was obliged to seek an 
asylum elsewhere. He subsequently resided principally at 

1» Who was George L t Whftt is said of lilin ? VThat caQii^d an InaarrecMoa 
aB Scotland? 

2. Who were the leaders t What was the resalt? What punishments wcm 
Inflicted? What liirther is said ol Uie Fntender ? 
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Kome, and soon after contracted a marriage with the 
daughter of Jolm Sobies'ki, late King of Poland. 

3. Through her connection with Hanover, England waa 
embroiled with Sweden and Spain. Certain Danish prov- 
in )es had been ceded to George, which Charles XII., King 
of Sweden, claimed as his own; and on 'his return to his 
country after his long czile in Turkey, he threatened hos- 
tilities unless they were restored. Unable to cope with the 
English fleet in the Baltic, he entered into a scheme with 
Cardinal Albero'ni, prime-minister of Spain, to place tlie 
Pretender on the English throne; and accordingly, the 
latter visited Madrid and was publicly recognized as King 
James III. (1719). Charles was to furnish a large army to 
invade Scotland, and the Spanish f eets were to attack 
England. The defeat, however, of the Spanish fleet by 
Admiral Byng, and the death of Charles XII., rendered 
the whole scheme abortive. 

4. One of the most noted occurrences of this reign waa 
the South Sea scheme. This was the project of a corpora- 
tion, called the South Sea Company, to pay off the national 
debt, then about £53,000,000^ by profitable mercantile en- 
terprises with the Spaniards in South America. The gov- 
ernment gave its consent to the scheme, and allowed its 
stock to be exclianged for the corapany^s stock, which, in 
consequence of the rage for speculation pervading all 
classes of the people, reached the extraordinary premium 
of nine hundred per cent. The bubble, however, soon 
burst; and occasioned for a time wide-spread embarrass- 
ment and ruin (1720). The king and his prime-minister, 
Jjord Stanhope, were charged with having connived at this 
JCnmd; and the latter, in the excitement of his vindication 
itefore the House of Lords, burst a blood-vessel, and died 
in a few hours (1721). He was succeeded by Sir Robert 

8 • What canMd a difflcolty with Sweden f What plan did OhiiieB XII. adopt f 
What caused its &ilure f 
,4. Sooth Sea scheme? Effect of the rage for specohition* What caoBed thf 
death of Lord Stanhope ? By whom was he sttccocdud i 
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Walpole, who continued thereafter to direct the govern- 
ment for more than twenty years. 

5. The king was much attached to Hanover^ and made 
frequent visits thithtr. His death occurred in Germany Ixl 
1727. His queen, Sophia Dorothea, had died a few months 
before, after a captivity of more than thirty years, in a 
gloomy castle near Hanover, in which she had been im- 
prisoned by her husband on a charge of infidelity.* 
George I. never gained the regard of his subjects. He 
was sullen and reserved; and, having but little knowledge 
pf the English language, appeared to great disadvantage 
in contrast with tho^e who had been trained in the elegant 
and literary society of the preceding reign. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, wlio was also named George. Sir Isaac 
Newton, the renowned mathematician, astronomer, and 
physicist, flourished during this and the three preceding 
reigns, dying in 1727. at the age of eighty-five. His greatest 
discovery, that of the law of gravitation, was made during 
the reign of Charles II. 
17^27 C* George 11. succeeded his father at the age of 

to forty-four years. Sir Robert Walpole continued to 
1760 administer the government, having been retained in 
oflice through th^ friendship of Queen Caroline, whose in- 
fluence over the king was so great that until her death, in 
1737, she may be said to have ruled England. She was 
remarkable for the grace and dignity of her manners, and 
her conduct was characterized by kindness of heart, good 
sense, and propriety. Walpole's administration was one of 
peace; but his parliamentary tactics depended for success 
upon bribery and corruption. By bestowing titles of honor, 

* Oeorge I. wai JonrneTing: tow wd ITanoTer. with hit fnTorIt«, th« Dncbew of Kendal, when • 
totter wtifl thrown into hU coach. It was addressed to him by his wife, who in it protected hm 
Innocence, upbraided him for his cruel treatment of her, and it is said summoned him to meet 
her witibin a year before the divine tribunaL The alarm occasioned by this letter broaght on • 
Ht of apoplea^ of which he died. 



5* Death of the kfiif^? i^een. Sophia? Character of Geoige I.t Hia auo 
eweorf Sfr Isaac Newton f 

6* What is said of Qeorse H ! Sir Robert Walpole T Queen CaroUM ! Wa. 
polo's admin Utrationf 
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places of profit, or sums of money, be always snccceded ia 
commanding a majority in Parliament. 

7. A contest with Spain occnrred daring his administra- 
tion, brought on by a dispute with respect to the boundary 
of the American colony Georgia, which had been settled 
by Oeneral Oglethorpe* in 1733, and named after the king; 
and by the efforts made by Spain to check the trade be- 
tween England and the Spanish colonies in America, 
British ships being stopped on the ocean, and searched by 
the Spaniards. Admiral Vernon, who was sent out with a 
fleet to attack the Spanish settlements, captured Porto 
Bello, on the Isthmus of Darien (1739). He afterward 
attacked Oarthagena,f the strongest of these settlements ; 
but, after destroying most of its forts, was compelled to re- 
tire (1741). Another squadron, under Commodore Anson,^ 
took and destroyed one of the Spanish cities in Peru, and 
together with other prizes, captured an East India galleon, 
carrying a cargo valued at £300,000. Anson was engaged 
in this expedition nearly four years, returning by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, thus completing thecircumnarigation 
of the globe (1740-4). 

8. Meanwhile, England had become inyolved in a con** 
tinental war. On the death of Charles VI., Emperor of 
Germany (1740), Louis XV., King of France, setting aside 
the hereditary claims of Maria Theresa {te-re'zah), the em- 
peror's daughter, to the Austrian States, conferred them 
upon the Elector of Bavaria, who was raised to the im- 
perial throne. The young and beautiful princess, taking 
refuge among the Hungarians, appeared in their assembly 

* Bora In 1688; Mrrad with Princ* Engme m aid-de-eamp. He made a Tlsormu deftaoe «f 
Georsla against the Spaniards in Florida, and Hfterward serred against the rebels in Beotlaal 
He died in 178S, at the advaneed age of ninety-raven. 

t Carthagena, or Cartagena, is a eonsiderable town on the northern eoasf of South Amerle^ 
now In the United States of Colombia. 

^ One of the most distiDgaished of England^s naTal offieers. Besides the exploit referred to, ha 
pnrformed several others which reflected npon-him great KI017. His services nere rewarded br • 
tifcle. by Oeorge IL Lord Ansun died in 1762, immensely pupiilar, not only on aoconnt of hia 
great aiehiev«meuu, bat bj veaeon of hia simple manners and urtlass character. It was jocoaely 
•aid of him that he had been round the world, but never in it 

7- War with Spain? Qeorgia? What did Admiral Vernon aoofimpL . 
Oommodoce An^on T (See now.) 
8* What led to the War of the Aastrian Saccession ? Who realgnea t 
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with her infant iu her arms ; and they answered her appeal 
by proclauning lier queen, and enthusiastically drew their 
iwords to sustain her cause. England, also supporting 
the cause ot the Austrism princess,* was involved in a war 
with France. This war is called in history the '^ War of the 
Anstriau Succession.'' Sir £obert Walpole, being opposed 
to tL3 interference of England in this war, resigned his 
ofllco (1742). 

9. George II., who had served under Marlborough, joined 
the allied army of English and Germans, to aid in the 
defence of the Hungarian queen, and took part in the 
battle of Dettingenf (det'ting-en), which resulted in the 
defeat of the French (1743). This was the last occasion 
on which a king of England has commanded an army in 
person. The next year an indecisive action was fought 
between the English fleet, under Admiral Matthews, and 
the combined French and Spanish fleets, off Toulon. This 
was followed by a campaign in Flanders, in which the 
allies (England, Holland, and Austria), under the Duke of 
Cumberland, second son of George II., were defeated by 
the French under Marshal Saze (sax) in the memorable 
battle of Fontenoy^ {fon-ta-nwah') (1745.) The opera* 
tions of the war also extended to the American colonies; 
and Louisburg, an important French fortress, called from its 
strength, the *^ Gibraltar of America," was captured (1745). 

10. After the battle of Fontenoy, the English troops were 
called from the continent to defend their own country against 
an invasion and rebellion on behalf of the exiled Stuarts. 

The year previous, the French had collected a fleet which 

« I ■^■^— <■ I II ■ 1 .1 11 — ^— 

*Thi* eleetor of Bavftria was th« Mm of him who had foaght acainit Mariboroagfa, and waa 
thos Ttowed as ao h«reditary SDeiny of England; and, mor«ov«r, uiit lacceui It wm thou^t bf 
ibtk Bngllsh autoamen. would Imperil the safety of Ihe European atatea. Inasmuch as il would 
i tt e g— se Ibe influence or Prance, i^mI thus destroy the ** balance of power." 

iJietUngen is a Tillage of Pavarln, on the Main river, east of Frankfort. 

t f ^ M t trn t y Is * TillaipB of Belgium, forty-three miles southwest from Bnuseli, about haU'Way 
tatweau Oudauania and MalplAquew (jSee Map of France, p. fift.) 



•• Billla of Dettingenf What naval action occiurredf What campaign ftil 
' anredf Battle of Fontenoy f ViThat American fortreae wan taken ? 

1 O* Attempt of the Stoartt to nggtia the throne ! Invaaion by Charlee BdwaiJ 
what was done hy hlmf 
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was to aid an army under Marshal Saxe in the inrasion ot' 
England; but, the fleet having been dispersed in a storm, 
the attempt was abandoned. Charles Edward^ son of the 
Pretender, however, determined to make an effort to recover 
the English throne for his father. He sailed for Scotland 
with a few friends, and landed near Inverness, where he 
was soon joined by several Highland chieftains with their 
clans, among whom was the celebrated Cameron of Lochiel 
(loik-heeV). Having taken Edinburgh and some other of 
the Scottish towns, he caused his lather to be proclaimed 
King of Scotland under the title of James VIII. (1745). 

11. Soon afber this he met the royal forces, under Sir 
John Cope, at Preston Pans, and defeated them with great 
loss. This alarmed the English; and George II. having 
hurriedly returned from Hanover, a considerable force was 
collected, and placed under the Duke of Cumberland, 
second son of the king. Meanwhile, Charles, after some 
delay, crossed the border, and marched within one hundred 
and thirty miles of London, occasioning a very great panic in 
that city, the king himself preparing for flight. Charles's 
officers, however, refused to proceed; and he was compelled, 
though with great reluctance, to retreat The royal army 
pursued, and an engagement took place at CuUoden, in 
which the Pretender and his adherents were entirely de- 
feated (1746). [See Note 1, end of Section.] 

12. This was the last battle fought on the soil of Great 
Britain, and closed the long struggle made by the Stuarts 
to regain their lost throne. Charles wandered in disguise 
through the country for five months; but at last, though 
his secret was intrusted to several hundred persons, aLd a 
reward of £30,000 had been offered for his capture, he suo- 
oeeded in effecting his escape to France.* Many of those 

, •ChariM Edwrnrd mat th«TMMind«r of hit life princfpiillj at Bom«, bearing the ttito ti 
Dak* of AUmuij. In nit later yean he gave himaelf «p to intoBipenuMe, and died of apoplmj. 

• 11. What victoiT did he galnf The eifoct of Itf What led' to the battle of 
CiiUodenf Its reeoltf 

12. What is said of the battle f Escape of Charles f Fnniahineiil inflicted 
upon his adheie&ts f 
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engaged in this rebellion were condemned, and either exe- 
cuted or transported. Among those who suffered death 
were Lord Lovat,* and some of the other Scottish nobles. 

13. A treaty of peace was made with France at Aiz-la* 
Chapelle (1718), by which Maria Theresji's claim to the 
throne was confirmed; but the war was soon afterward 
renewed in consequence of disputes respecting the bound* 
ary of the French and English possessions in North 
America. In 1755, General Braddock was defeated by the 
French in au expedition against Fort du Quesne {doo- kanef), 
and the survivors owed their escape mainly to the courage 
and skill of George Washington, then an officer in the 
Virginia militia. General Johnson gained a victory over 
the French and Indians at the head of Lake George, Baron 
Dieskau (dc-e5-A;o'), the French commander, being wounded 
and taken prisoner. An expedition under Colonel Monck- 
ton {monk'tun)y the same year, drove the French from 
Nova Scotia (1755); and Louisburg was taken a second 
time, after a siege of one month (1758). In 1759, General 
Wolfe succeeded in reaching the "Plains of Abraham'' 
with his army, and defeated the French forces under the 
Marquis of Montcalm (mont-kam'). Both generals were 
killed. Quebec capitulated after this victory, which virtu- 
ally gave the possesdon of Canada to the English. 

14. Meanwhile, England had taken part in the famous 
" Seven Years' War," brought on by a coalition of France 
and several of the other European states against Frederick 
the Great, of Prussia. England, principally with the ob 

m 1788l NIiMt«tB j—n afterward, his brother Henry, Cerdinal of Tork, the lest male heir oi 
the Stoart line, expired. In St. Pet«r*s, at Rome, a monnment by Canora still bears the thria 
empty titles, Jamea III., Charles TIL, Henry IX,, of England. 

• Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, had been for some time a noted charaeter. Selfish and treaeher> 
ena. he appears to hare been actnated only by the desire of aggrandising himself. In Qaeea 
Anne^s reign be had aiwaaed in a seheme to gain money by repealing a pretended plot In nvof 
of the exiled Stuarta. In 1716 he Joined the govenuneni side ; and in 1746 he endeavored to play 
a doable game, sending oat his dan ander ue eommand of bis son, while he pretended to sap- 
port the goT^nment. 

18* What treaty was made f Renewal of the war f What erents occarred la 
North America? 

14. What Buropean war had broken ont ? Its caase ? Connection of Bn^dAs' 
with it? Administration ol William Pitt? Ul soocms of the Dnke of Camber 
land r E\ ents of thc^ next year ? 

10* 
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ject of defending the electorate of Hanover^ formed an 
alliance with the Prussian monarcii ; and, under the able 
atlministration of William Pitt, afterward Earl of Chatham, 
the gDTemmeut displayed great vigor and enterprise. The 
want of success, however, of the Duke of Cumberland, 
enabled the French to overrun Hanover (1757), at which 
the king was so indignant, that he treated his son with the 
greatest coldness. Offended at this treatment, the victor 
of Culloden resigned all his offices, and went into retire- 
ment Hanover was recovered the next year, and impor- 
tant advantages were gained by Frederick. 

li. The French having threatened to invade England, 
Pitt sent an expedition against Cherbourg {sher'burg)^ 
which was captured, and a large quantity of ammunition 
and other stores destroyed. Some of the other French 
ports were also attacked, but not with the same success 
(1758). The English fleets, under Admirals Rodney, Bos- 
caw'en, and Uawke, gained some signal victories during 
the following year; and the army, sent by Pitt into Ger- 
many to co-operate with the Prussians, defeated the 
enemy with great loss in the battle of Minden;* where the 
victory would have been still more decided had Lord Sack- 
ville, who commanded the cavalry, obeyed the instructions 
given him to charge the routed army. For this failure he 
was dismissed by Pitt from all his employments (1759). 

16. These events, combined with the glorious achieve- 
ments of AVolfe in America, shed a peculiar lustre over the 
close of this reign. George IT. died suddenly the following 
year at the advanced age of seventy-seven (Oct 25, 1760). 
Although, during the whole of his reign, he remained 
thoroughly German in character, he was by no means as 
unpopular as his father had been ; for his subjects admired 

• M indm i» » tirangly fortifltd town of Pninia, bmt ill* fkoaitor of BaaovMr. 
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his couragey skill, and activity as a soldier, while his good 
nature w^s such as to excite their affection and esteem. 
Hence, with the exception of the partisans of the Stuarta^ 
all were well inclined toward him ; and the foreign wars 
in which he engaged, although not undertaken in the in- 
terest of England, were borne by the people-with patience. 
His son Frederick having died some years before (1761), 
he was succeeded by his grandson George — ^tho first of 
the Brunswick kings that was a native of England.* 
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17. Conquests In India. — ^The reign of George IL is 
particularly memorable for the conquests made by the 

— ■■ ■ ■ — - ■ - — ■ ■ ■ — ^ 

• See Note 2* end of the Section. 



17. For what is this reign distioguished f Difflcnltiet in lodlAf Fort St 
Qeorge ! Aorungzebe f 
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^English in India. Their first settlements bad been com« 
pelled to struggle against the jealous opposition of the 
Portuguese and Dutcb ; but at this, time tbey had to con- 
tend with a more powerful rival — the French. During 
the war of the Austrian Succession, Fort St. Oeorge, 
at Mivdras, was captured by the French, but was given 
back by the treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle. The struggle soon 
recommenced, the French allying themselves with the 
native princes against the English. Previous to this time, 
Au-rung-zobe', the Great Mogul, who had usurped the 
imperial power at Delhi (1658), had raised his empire to 
the highest pitch of splendor and greatness; but under 
his feeble and dissolute successors it fell rapidly to pieces, 
and the viceroys of the pro\inces usurped the power of 
independent rulers. 

18. Of these the Nabob of Arcot, the capital of the 
Camatic,* alone remained friendly to the English ; and he, 
being attacked by the French and their Indian allies, was 
on the point of surrendering, when Robert 01ive,t by one 
of the most daring expeditions recorded in history, restored 
the influence of his countrymen. With a band of 500 
men, most of them Sepoys, or native soldiers, he attacked 
and took Arcot, a city of 100,000 inhabitants, and subse- 
quently repulsed the French, who made a strong effort to 
regain its possession (1751). A few years later, when Cal- 
cutta had been taken by the nabob Su ra'jah Dowlah, and 
the English prisoners confined and stifled in the garrison 

* The Csraatie was on* of th« old dMsiona of India, oxtondiiig one hnadred and ton mn«t 

{long the east coast, and conristing of eight of the present districts of the Presidenejr of lladraa. 
ts greatest breadth was about one hnndred and ten miles. 

t Clire was one of tlie greatest 4^ the warriors and statesmen who took part In the oc>nqaeft 
«f India. He was at first employed as a clerk in the civil hervice at Afadraa, bnt ioyftallv 
Abandoned the pen for the sword on the breaking ont of the troubles with the French in 17u. 
On his ratora to England in 1760, he was made Baron of Plassey, and lived in great qUendoff 
on the immense wealth which he had acqnired in the East. The East India Company's affaln 
kaTlng become dwanged, from the dishonesty and inefficiency of its servants, he was ehoaeii. 
In 1761, to set them riKht. This was accomplished within a very brief period ; and he agaia 
tetnmed to England In 1767. Soon afterward bis conduct was brongfat ander parliaaentiuy oen* 
gtare, and Clive, smarting with the disgrace, committed suicide (Xov. 22, 177^. 



^?®!.^Wl'^ accomplifihed by Robert CMvef When is Arcot? MadiMt 
Cidcatta ? ^See map of Biitiab In^.) 
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priBon, called the ''Black nole" (1756),* Cliye, with his 
accustomed energy and dispatch, fitted out an expedition 
at Madras, and marching to Calcattay regained possession 
of the town and the English fort (1757). 

Ml Assisted by Admiral Watson, he pi*osecuted tlie war in 
Northern India with the utmost vigor and daring; and in the 
memorable battle of Plassey, completely defeated the native 
army, 50,000 strong, under Surajah Dowlah, with a force of 
about 3,000 (June 23, 1757). This splendid victory broke the 
power of the native princes in Bengal, and gave that province* 
to the English. Three years afterward, anotlier victory was 
gained by the English under Sir Eyre Coote,f at Wan'di- 
wash; and Pondicherry (pon-^le'S/ier'ry), some months 
later, having been taken from the French, British suprem- 
acy was likewise established in the Cam^ic (17G0). These 
great achievements were announced in England shortly 
after the death of George II. 

20. During this aud the preceding reign, English literal 
ture was enriched by the publication of many works of 
genius. Daniel Defoe wrote his principal work, ^^ Eobinson 
Crusoe'* (1719) ; JonaiMn SwifU Dean of St Patrick's, 
Dublin, noted for his eccentricity aud the bitterness of hig 
satires, published "Gullivers Travels" (1726) and many 
other works showing great power and feiiility; Jame% 
Thomson, the poet of nature, gave to the world the 
** Seasons" (1726-30); Isaac Watts published "Divine 
Songs for Children;" Bishop JButkrwrotQ the "Analogy 
of Beligion to Nature," a work greatly celebrated for its 

* Tlie prlaonen, one handnd and forty-dx in nnmber, ineladlng one woman, were thniil 
into thle draadftil dangeoa, only eigbteen feet by foarteen, witb two small windows, and slntt 
•p there during a nignt of intense heat. The sufferinn of these wretched beines, from tbtrsi 
and suffocation, jivere terrible; and in the morning only twent7*three remained aliye, anM«c 

This dreadful outrage excited universal indignation against 



whom was the Engliahwoniun. This dr 
vhe monster by whom it was perpetrated, 
f Sir Eyre Oooie had served with distini 



distinction agalnet the rebels hi ScoOand, in 174S. Hc/ wa« 
present at the battle of Flassey, and greatly distin^shed himself. He afterward served as 
commander4n-chi«f in India, where he died in 17SL A monumoit was erected to hitti i« 

Westminster Abbey. ______.___^_„„„.__^________^__^ 

19* other achievements of Cliye? Effect of the battle of PlAsaeyf How WM 
the control of the Oamatic gained } Sir Byre Ck>ote f (See note.) 

20* English liturature } What aathors flourished daring (he reign of the flnt 
two Georges ? Mention their principal works. 
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justness of reasoning ; and Richard Beniley, the profound 
dassical scholar and critic, published many learned dis- 
sertationsy with reference to one of which Swifb wrote the 
famous " Battle of the Books." The " Grave," by Robert 
Blairy is also a noted work of this period, being greatly 
prized as one of the finest specimens of blank verse of tlte 
e>^.ntury. 

lt«0 ''* Oeorge in. — ^This prince ascended the throne 
to at a time of great I'ejoicing for the glorious victories 
1890 gained in North America and India. Wolfe in one, 
and Clive in the other, had sbed the most resplendent 
lustre on the English arms ; but their successes were in 
great part due to the able administration of the '^ Great 
Commoner," as the people were fond of styling the illustri* 
ous prime minister, William Pitt. The French being no\5 
seriously embarrassed by their defeats, entered into an alli- 
ance with Spain, called the Family Compact, since the 
kings were all of the Bourbon family (1761). Pitt, on 
learning this, urged an immediate declaration of waf 
against Spain; but being overruled in the council, re- 
signed, and was succeeded by the Earl of Bute, the former 
tutor and now the especial favorite of the king. [Note 3.] 

22. In the same year the king married Charlotte, a Ger- 
man princess, of Mecklenburg Strelitz, then only seventeen 
years of age, but intelligent and amiable. She had won, 
it is said, the affections of George while Prince of Wales, 
by a spirited Ifttter which she wrote to IVederickthe Great, 
and in which she besought him to stop the ravages of wai 
then desolating her own and other German states, the 
people suffering inconceivable miseries from the cruelty of 
the merciless Prussian soldiery. 

23. Notwithstanding the retirement of Pitt, the war 



SI • Wliat is Mid of the time of Georse III.*h acceBslon f The ^ Great Com 

■loner?** What caneed hin renionfttion f His saccesoor t 
22. Marriage of the kins: ? Hrincees Charlotte*s letter to Frederick the Great 1 
33. War with Spain f What captores were made t Peace of Paris t What lei 

to Bute's resignation ? His saccessort 
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with Spain could not be avoided, and was entered into with 
Bpirit. Several of the islands of the West Indies were 
captnrcdy and the city of Havana taken, after a desper&te 
siege. The Philippine Islands were also captured, and many 
rich Spanish prizes made on the ocean. These successes, 
however, were of little avail; for Bute, alarmed at the vast 
iucrease of the national debt (now amounting to one hundred 
and forty millions sterling), consented to a treaty, which 
was made at Paris (Feb. 10, 1763), thus terminating the 
"Seven Years* War." The restoration of Havana and 
some of the other conquests made this treaty very unpopu- 
lar^ and Bute, frightened by the storm of execration which 
assailed him, resigned his office, and was succeeded by 
George Grenville (1763). 

24. The statements made by the king in his speech from 
.the throne having been violently attacked in a scurrilous 
journal styled the "North Briton," and edited by John 
Wilkes, a member of Parliament, Wilkes was arrested and 
thrown into the Tower. He was, however, discharged on 
account of his privilege as a member of Parliament ; but at 
the next session, the Commons decided that the publication 
was "a false, scandalous, and malicious libel," and ordered it 
to be burnt by the hangman ; and Wilkes himself was expelled 
from the House by a unanimous vote. Nevertheless, the 
prosecution was impolitic, Wilkes beiug supported by the 
people, on account of their intense dislike of the adminis- 
tration ; and subsequently he was again returned to Parlia- 
ment, and afterward elected Lord Mayor of London* 

25. The most impolitic measure of the government was 
the passage of the celebrated " Stamp Act," for the purpose 
of raising a revenue by taxing the American colonies 
(1765). The people of the colonies resisted the measure 
on the ground that they were not represented in the Eng- 

24. John WIIkM and tiM North Briton r Action of PuUaaitiitr VetvltoTitn 
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lish Parliament, and ^Hhat taxation and representation, bj 
the British constitution, are inseparable.'* Pitt attacked the 
measure with great vigor and eloquence; and, Orenrille 
haying resigned, the act was repealed (1766). The next 
jear the ministry again attempted to compel the colonies 
to assist in raising supplies for the English goyemment, 
imposing a tax upon tea, glass, pajier, and painters' colors. 
A storm of opposition was again excited by this measure , 
and soon afterward the duties were withdrawn from all 
articles except tea, which was taxed at the rate of three 
pence per pound (1770). 

26. This was not satisfactory to the people of the colo 
nies; since they contended not against the amount of 
taxes imposed but against the principle, which inyolred 
the right to tax them to an unlimited extent without their 
consent By an arrangement made by the prime minister, 
Lord North, the East India Company, who had large 
stores of tea in their warehouses, sent several shiploads to 
America, to be sold to the colonists on easy terms, but still 
liable to the duty. This occasioned increased opposi* 
tion. The tea for New York and Philadelphia was sent 
back to London, without being landed ; in Charleston, it 
was stored in cellars, where it perished; and in Boston, a 
party of men, disguised as Indians, boarded the ships, 
broke.open the chests of tea, and emptied their content^ 
into the water (Dec. 1773). 

27. In retaliation for this act of bold defiance, the Eng- 
lish government passed the Boston Port Bill, by which 
that port was closed to all commerce, and the seat of the 
colonial government of Massachusetts was removed to 
Balem. The people of Salem, unwilling to thrive at the 
expense of their neighbors, offered the firee use of their 
wLarves to the Boston merchants; and Marblehead, fifteen 

••• Why wM fbe repeal nneatifllbctonr t Why ymn large qnmtlClet of tct 
pent to America T What wae done with it t 
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miles distant from the despoiled town, made a similar offer 
Other acts, which were considered gross violations of the 
charters and rightful privileges of the colonies, were also 
passed by Parliament Among these was one for quarter- 
ing the king's troops on the colonists. 

28. The resistance which the Americans made to these 
obnoxious measures was encouraged by many of the lead- 
ing men in Parliament ; among whom were William Pitt, 
now the Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, and Charles 
Pox. The ministry, however, were determined to reduce the 
C5olonies to obedience, and thus was brought on the war of 
the American Revolution, wliich commenced at Lexington^ 
Massachusetts (April 19, 1775). This was soon followed 
by the battle of Bunker Hill (more properly Breed's Hill), in 
which the American militia, though with great difficulty, 
were driven from their position, and compelled to retreat 
(June 17). A few weeks later, George "Washington, by ap- 
pointment from the Colonial Congress, assumed command 
of the army; and in the month of March following, com- 
pelled the British army, under General Howe, to evacuate 
Boston (1776). 

29. The same year the thirteen colonies, through their 
representatives in Congress, declared their independence 
(July 4), a short time after which Lord Howe arrived with 
a fleet off Sandy Hook. He and his brother, General Howe, 
had been commissioned to grant pardons to all who would 
lay down their arms and return to their allegiance ; and, 
accordingly, they issued a proclamation to the people to 
that effect and sent letters to Washington. The latter, 
however, were not received, as they were addressed to "G. 
Washington Esq," thus avoiding any recognition of his 
position as General Previously to this, the British goveni- 
ment had sent over a large body of German troops, hired 

28« By whom were the oolonlvti Mpporled t When aod where ^d Uio wai 
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from the Laudgraye of HesBe, the Duke of Branswick, and 
other petty German sorereigns. 

80. A series of disastrous defeats to the Americans fol- 
lowed, and the cities of New York and Philadelphia fell 
successiyely into the hands of the British; but General 
Burgoyne, invading the States firom Canada, was effectnally 
checked at Saratoga by the Americans under General 
Gates, and compelled to surrender his entire army (Oct 
17» 1777). This important victory secured for the states 
the alliance and aid of France, as well as the acknowledg- 
ment of their independence by that power (1778). The 
war, however, continued for several years, until the British 
army under Comwallis having surrendered at Yorktown 
to the combined forces of the Americans and French (Oct. 
19, 1781), the English government could no longer withi- 
stand the demands of the people, that no further attcmpi 
should be made to reduce the insurgent colonies. 

31. A preliminary treaty was soon afterward made, ao« 
knowledging their independence (3fov. 30, 1782), and this 
was definitively signed at Paris (Sept. 3, 1783). By the 
terms of this treaty, the northern boundary of the United 
States was fixed at the Great Lakes, and the western at the 
Mississippi river; and an unlimited right of fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland was conceded. The first minister 
from the new republic, Mr. Adams, was received by the 
king with great affability and kindness (1785), the monarch 
remarking that, though he had been the last to consent to 
the separation of the colonies, he would be the first to 
welcome the United States as an independent power. 

82. The Earl of Chatham did not live to see the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. He had protested against the 
course of the ministry in unjustly imposing taxes upoa 
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them^ predicting that it would lead to their separation 
from the mother country. When, therefore, after the sar^ 
render of Bnrgoyne, a motion was made in the House of 
Lords to obtain peace at any price, though suffering from 
extreme illness, he rose from his bed, and, going to the 
House, protested, with his usual vehement eloquence, 
against the dismemberment of the empire. On rising to 
reply to some remarks in opposition to his views, he fell 
back in convulsions, and was carried insensible from tha 
house. Four days afterward he expired (1778). 

33. It was not with her colonies alone that England had 
carried on war. The acknowledgment of their independ- 
ence by France led to a war with that country; and this 
was soon followed by hostilities with Spain (1779) and 
Holland (1780), which powers were joined, in what was 
called the "armed neutrality,*' by Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Thus all the most powerful nations of Europe 
arrayed themselves against Great Britain ; but the latter, 
by means of her powerful fleets, succeeded in thwarting 
their hostile designs. The Spaniards made an attack on 
Gibraltar, but were repulsed, after a three years' siege, with 
severe loss; the Dutch suffered greatly by the destruction 
of their commerce ; and the French fleet was totally do-* 
feated by Rodney, after it had aided in compelling the 
surrender of Cornwallis (Apiil, 1782). A small squadron 
of French and American vessels, under the famous John 
Paul Jones,* had, however, gained a splendid victory over 
two British frigates near the coast of Scotland (1779). 

31. During the American war important advantages had 
been gained by the British in India, under Wan*en Hast* 

• Jokn Ps«l Joa«a vm bora la SeoUuid, tn 17^. At tin ace of twtf to, ho wm apprentfeod 
l» a dilpniAster who was eneaged in thn Amoriean iradeu When the American Revolution 
bnAe ont, he waa in VUi^^niat and eomi after entered the American •onrloeL Hlo name waa 
John Pan!, to which, for some reaaon, he added Jones. After tiie Berolution, ho entered the 
Rnaaian naval sMTlce* and took an active part in the Turldsh war. He died at Paria in 1793. 
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uaig«> by wnom, with the aid of the veteran warrior, Sir Eyre 
Coote, Hyder Ali (afi'le), the most energetic of the native 
prinoesy had been repulsed in several attacks on the GarnatiCi 
The measured, however, which Hastings adopted to obtain 
money, in order to make the large remittances expected 
by the East India Company, were characterized by great 
oppression and injustice toward the native princes and 
their subjects. Accordingly, after his return to England, 
articles of impeachment were presented against him in 
Parliament by the celebrated Edmund Burke (1788). 

85. His trial, in Westminster Hall, is one of the most 
memorable mentioned in history. It commenced in 1788, 
and lasted till 1795, resulting in the acquittal of Hastings, 
who complained that his arraignment had occurrred in 
one generation, and that the judgment was not pronounced 
till the next. This trial was not only remarkable for its 
length, but for the brilliant talents and eloquence displayed 
by the managers of the impeachment, among whom were 
Burke, Sheridan, Pox, and Windham, — ^a galaxy of dis- 
tinguished men unsurpassed for splendor of genius in the 
annals of any country. [See Note 4, end of ^ec^iow.] 

8C. During this period, the premiership had been held 
by William Pitt, son of the Earl of Chatham, to whom, 
although only twenty-four years of age, it was given in 
1783, and who continued to govern the country during 
eighteen years, a much longer period than any minister 
since Walpole. When he commenced his administration, 
the people were discontented, and the treasury exhausted 
by the long and expensive wars just brought to a close; 
but, by his consummate ability, confidence was soon re- 
stored, and in a few years the finances of the country were 
80 much improved that ten millions of the national 
debt had been paid off. An event, however, occurred 
that baffled his far-seeing calculations, and convulsed all 
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Earope. This was the breaking out of the great French 
Revolution (1789). 

37. At first, the reyolutionists in France received con« 
siderable sympathy in their efforts to obtain for the people 
a proper share in the government, and to abolish the 
dreadful system of oppression and misrule nnder which 
j'i^nee Iiad for centuries groaned in misery ; bnt their ex« 
cesses soon disgusted and alarmed every civilized nation in 
Europe. After the execution of the French king, Louis 
XYL, in 1793, Oreat Britain, Holland, Bussia, and Spain 
formed a coalition to restore the monarchy in France, and 
thus prevent th« spread of republican principles into other 
countries, the French Convention having voted that they 
would give assistance to every nation that wished to 
"recover its liberty." 

88. Against this formidable combination, the revolu- 
tionary government showed the most extraordinary vigor 
Itnd activity. In a short time they sent eight armies into 
the field, and successfully baffled the most strenuous efforts 
of their enemies. The English fieets, under Lord Howe, 
Admiral Duncan, and Lord Kelson, gained, however, sev- 
eral brilliant victories. During this stmggle. Napoleon 
Bonaparte carved his way to fame and fortune. After de- 
feating the Austrians in Italy in two brilliant campaigns^ 
he induced the French government, then administered by 
the "Directory,** to consent to an expedition designed to 
conquer Egypt, as a means of attacking the commerce and 
power of England in the East (1798). 

39. Landing there with an immense army, he captured 
Alexandria, and then marched toward Cairo (AtVo), which, 
after defeating the Mamelukes in the noted ** Battle of the 
Pyramids,** he entered (1798). This gave him possesion 

SV« The Fmck iwr<tetioBSftt f Wluit eoalition wm fiitmed against themf 
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pf the countrj; but a few days afterward Nelson destroyed 
the French fleet in the memorable '^ Battle of tlie Nile,"* 
and thus cut off the retreat of the invaders. Of all the 
ships that had carried Bonaparte's army to Egypt, only 
four escaped to carry the news of the disaster to, Franceb 
Kelson displayed all his characteristic gallantry and skill, 
and was severely wounded in the action. He was rewarded 
oy a liberal annuity, and the title of Baran Nelson of the 
Nile. 

40. In consequence of the invasion of Egypt, the Turkish 
sultan declared war against Finance; and Napoleon, there- 
fore, leaving Egypt in charge of one of his generals, 
undertook an expedition into Syria. Several towns, one 
after the other, yielded to his arms, among them Jaffa, where 
he caused a large number of the Turkish prisoners to be 
massacred. At Acre, he found the Sultan's fleet under the 
command of Sir Sydney Smith, on English ofllcer; and 
after a siege of nearly two months, was compelled to re- 
treat (1790). Having returned to Egypt, he went on board 
a French man-of-war in the night, and accompanied by 
some of his best generals, the others being left with the 
army, succeeded in escaping the English cruisers, and 
arrived safely in France. A change in the government 
took place soon afterward, and Bonaparte assumed its con- 
trol under the title of First Consul. 

4L Meanwhile, the revolutionary spirit had spread to 
Ireland, and excited a determination on the part of the 
people there to regain the independence of which they had 
BO long been deprived by the English, whose yoke had been 
galling in the extreme, especially to the Irish peasantry* 
Iieft to the mercies of the agents appointed by their foreign 
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\oTiB, this wretched people suffered ejerj species of insult 
and oppression, to which was also added the bitterness of 
religions persecution. The " Society of United Irishmen^ 
was formed in 1791, and declared its objects to be a reform 
of the legislature according to the principles of civil, politic 
eal, and religious liberty. It consisted of Protestants as 
wcU as Catholics; although the majority of Irish Prot* 
estants, called ^^ Orangemen/' opposed these views, and 
favored a continuance of the Enghsh rule. 

42. Two expeditions sent by France to assist the Irish 
patriots were destroyed ; but a formidable insurrection 
broke out soon afterward, the number in arms being esti- 
mated at 250,000 (1798). Numerous engagements occurred 
in vaiious quarters, but generally to the disadvantage of 
the insurgents, who were finally compelled to submit to 
the government (1800). It was then proposed to unite the 
two countries under one parliament, and although the 
measure was violently opposed by many, among whom 
were G rattan and Gurran, the most eloquent of the Irish 
orators, the bill for the union, which had passed the English 
legislature, was accepted by the Parliament of Ireland 
(1801).* Thereafter, the kingdom assumed the titles of the 
** United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.'* 

43. Sir £alph Abercrombie, who hod been sent to Egypt, 
gained an important victory over the French forces which 
had been left by Napoleon in that country as a standing 
menace to the power of Great Britain (1801)* Abercrom- 
bie was mortally wounded in the action; but his successor. 
General Hutchinson, having formed a union with the 
Turks, captured Cairo and Alexandria, the French sui- 
rendering with the agreement that they should be cfv/ried 

• Thia, It WHS |mi«t«Uj MMit«d and acknowledgadf wm Moomj^liiihed bgr Pitt hf niMuit'd 
bilbtaif th« mombera. 
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back to France at the expense of the allied powers. The 
French Mvans were only permitted to retain their own 
numuscripts and private papers, all the scientific collections 
which they had made for the French republic being sur- 
rendered to the victors. Among the latter was the famouf 
Eosetta stone, so useful afterward in furnishing a basis foT 
deciphering the hieroglyphics on the Egyptian monumenta 

44. Meanwhile, the northern powers — Bussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, had formed a league to protect their commerce 
against the British, who claimed the right of searching the 
vessels of neutral nations; and being soon joined by Prus- 
sia»they commenced acts of hostility against Great Britain. 
Accordingly, a fleet under Sir Hyde Parker and Loi-d Nel- 
son, was sent to the Baltic, and in an action that ensued off 
Copenhagen, the Danish fleet, principally through the despe- 
rate valor of Nelson,* was destroyed. This had the effect to 
detach Denmark from the league ; and the Russian Emperor 
Paul being, about the same time, assassinated, Alexander^ 
his successor, resolved on a policy friendly to the British 
(1801). Shortly afterward, a treaty was signed by Great 
Britain and the northern powers, by which the rights of 
neutral navigation were satisfactorily adjusted. These 
events were soon followed by the treaty of Amiens {am'* 
e-enz), by which peace was concluded between France and 
England (1802). 

45. For some time after the legislative union of Ireland 
and England, considerable discontent existed in the former 
country; and in 1803 an insurrection was attempted in 
Dublin, but was immediately suppressed. It was for his 
connection with this affair that the talented but ill-&ted 
Bobert Emmet suffered death. Pitt had before this desired 

• In the thickmt of the flgfat some of the lamet of the Englieh Tefvata got ugnmnd on the 
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that the Catholic disabilities should be abolishedi in ordei 
to make the Union more complete and satisfactory; and as 
the king refnsed to give his assent, he resigned^ and waa 
succeeded by Henry Addington, who had long been speaksi 
of the House of Commons (1802). 

4S. The peace of Amiens proved only a brief truce; for 
the yery next year after its conclusion, the First Consul 
assumed a threatening attitude toward England, and pub- 
licly insulted her ambassador. War was accordingly re^ 
Bumed, and immense preparations were made in France to 
invade England; but they were entirely frustrated by the 
British cruisers which swept the Channel, and bombarded 
some of the French ports. Pitt, yielding to the call of the 
public, now resumed the direction of affairs, and the war 
was carried on with great activity. Nelson gained his most 
brilliant victory, entirely defeating the combined French 
and Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar'; but at a heavy cost 
to his country, for he fell mortally wounded in the action 
(1805). He was buried with more than kingly honors 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, and the whole nation mourned 
his loss. 

47. Napoleon, in 1804, became Emperor of France, and 
the next year caused himself to be crowned King of Italy, 
with the famous " iron crown" of the Lombards. These 
assumptions of power led to a coalition against him, con* 
sisting of England, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Prussia ; 
but, with his characteristic daring and promptitude, he 
marched against the Austrians, and succeeded in captur- 
ing a large army at Ulm (1805); and shortly afterward 
routed the combined army of Austria and Bussia at Aus* 
tcrlitz with overwhelming loss. This was soon followed by 
the sanguinary battle of Jena, in which he gained so deci- 
sive a victory over the Prussians, that he immediately 
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entered Berlin in triumph, and dictated terms to the con- 
quered monarch (1806). 

48. The year 1806 is memorable for tho death of the two 
great statesmen Pitt and Fox. The former was only forty 
six years of age, having been brought to a premature graT^ 
by the excessive toils and anxieties of his great office.* At 
Berlin, Napoleon issued the fiunous decree declaring the 
British Isles in a state of blockade, and forbidding all com- 
mercial intercourse on the part of any nation with Great 
Britain or her colonies. After the severe battles of Eylau 
(^law) and Fried'land, he was enabled to dictate terms to 
the Russian Emperor at Tilsit, and was thus left fi*ee to 
prosecute more efifectually hostilities against the British. 
The latter fearing that he would take possession of the 
navy of Denmark, which was considerable, sent a powerful 
force under Sir Arthur Wellesley* and Admiral Gambier 
to Copenhagen to demand that it should be given up; and, 
this being refused, the city was bombarded and captui'ed ; 
and the whole Danish fleet, with an immense quantityof 
naval stores, was carried to England. [Note 5, end of Sec*^ 

49. Napoleon's commercial restrictions, as declared in 
the Berlin decree, were not obeyed by Portugal, into which 
country British merchandise was freely admitted, and 
thence transported into Spain. A French army was there- 
fore ordered to invade the country; and, Lisbon having 
been captured, the prince-regent took refuge in the British 
fleet then in the Tagus river, and, sailing to Brazil, fixed 
tho seat of his government in that country (1807). Portu- 
gal was then declared by Napoleon a province of the French 
empire. Not content with this usurpation, he next seized 
the throne of Spain, and arbitrarily placed upon it hit 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte (1808). 

t sir Arthur WollMtogr, aflenrard the Duke of Wellington, had pnwiooM to tide Mqnind toi) 
gsvat diettnctton by hie eklll and bravery in India. 
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50. These eyents led to the '^ Peninsular War/' the 
British government being determined to prevent the con- 
snmmation of Napoleon's ambitious schemes, which, by 
disturbing the '^ balance of power*' in Europe, threatened 
the safety and independence of every one of its nations. 
Accordingly, Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent to Portugal 
with an army to assist the people, who had risen in 
insurrection against the French invaders. At Vimeira 
(ve^na'e-^aJi) he gained a decided victory ; but it was noi; 
improved in consequence of a change of commanders, the 
English, by the convention of Gintra, agreeing to retire 
from the country. Sir John Moore, who was ordered to 
co-operate with the Spaniards against the French, was 
di'iven into retreat by Napoleon, receiving no support 
from the inhabitants. He afteinvard fell in the battle of 
Gorun'na, where the French, under Soult, were repulsed, 
and the English troops, after having suffered inconceivable 
hardships, made their escape from the country with, the 
assistance of the fleet (1809).* 

51. Notwithstanding these reverses, the British govern- 
ment, now under the administration of the celebrated 
George Ganning, determined to prosecute the war in the 
Peninsula with vigor. The chief command was given to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, after entering Portugal and 
driving the French into Spain, passed into the latter coun- 
try and formed a junction with the general of the Spanish 
army, then about 30,000 strong, but in bad condition. An 
attack of the French at Talave'ra brought on a terrific 
battle, in which the British fought with desperate valor, 

• li WIS wlib referaoce to this event that Wolfe*! well-known pown waa written, oomoMndnf 
^r >hm VMM, 

Not a dram was heard, not a ftineral note, 
As his ooTM to the rampart we harried , 
Kot a soldier discharged his fareweil shot 
O'er the grave wiiere our iiaro was buried. 
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and compelled the French to retreat Welleslejr received 
the title of Viscount Wellington as a reward for Uiis splen- 
did Tictory. He was, hoveyer^ compelled to retire into 
Portugal, before the immense annies which Napoleon 
poured into Spain, and' by which, before the end of the 
year, he made himself master of the whole country (1809). 

52. Meanwhile, hostilities were resumed on the part of 
Austria, with armies jv'hich amounted, in the aggregate, 
to about 600,000 men. Napoleon, however, notwithstand- 
ing his inferior forces, and the numerous o^)erations which 
he was obliged simultaneously to carry on, was almost 
eyerywhere victorious. At Eck'muhl, he defeated the 
Archduke Charles, but was compelled to fall back from hia 
position at Aspern. A week afterward he gained a decisiye 
victory at Wagram (wah'gram) ; after which the Austrian 
emperor was obliged to submit to such terms of peace as 
the victor chose to dictate (1809). 

53. Austria being thus helpless at his feet, Napoleon 
sent additional forces into Spain and Portugal, determined 
to drive the British out of the latter country, and to crush 
the Spaniards, who still kept up a vigorous opposition to 
the invaders ; but chiefly by irregular troops, called Guer- 
rillas. In the Battle of Busa'co, Wellington repulsed the 
French General Masse'na with heavy loss ; then, retreating 
to the heights of Tor'res Ve'dras, some distance north of 
Lisbon, he took up a position which Massena did not dare 
to attack, but retired into winter quarters (1810). In 
this year, George III. having become insane, the Prince of 
Wales was made Eegent 

54 During the next year, warlike operations went on in 
Spain and Portugal under Wellington, opposed by Massena; 
but the latter was so nnsuccessful, that Napoleon super- 
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eeded him, and appointed General Marmont in his place. 
In 1812, Wellington defeated that officer with immense loss 
at Salamanca, and marching on Madrid captured the city, 
together with a vast quantity of military stores. In this 
year commenced the war with the United States, bronght 
on by the nnjnst claims of Oreat Britain to the right of 
searching American vessels for deserters and other British 
seamen, in order that she might seize and impress them 
into her service. The war commenced with great disasters 
to the Americans on land; bnt on the ocean the brilliant 
victories achieved by Captain Hull, Commodore Decatur, 
and others, retrieved the honor of their country. 

55. In 1813, Wellington, now Gommander-in-chie^ of 
the Spanish as well as the British forces, attacked the* 
French at Vittoria, and drove them from the town, captur- 
ing the whole of their artillery and ammunition, together 
with other property valued at a million sterling (June 21). 
They continued their retreat, followed by the allies, as far 
as the passes of the Pyrenees, where Marshal Soult, sent 
by Napoleon to defend the French frontier, was repulsed in 
a series of engagements called the ^'Battles of the Pyren- 
ees.** Wellington crossed into France, forcing every posi- 
tion assumed by Soult ; and the next year reached Toulouse,- 
where he again attacked the French, and compelled th^m to 
retreat (April, 1814). 

56. Meanwhile, Napoleon, defeated in the Russian expedi- 
tion (1812), and subsequently at the great battle of Leipsic 
(1813), had been driven into disastrous retreat before the 
vast army of the allied powers ; and, finally, finding himself 
unable to make further resistance, had consented to abdi- 
cate the French throne, and retire to the little island of 
Elba (1814). The forces of the allies entered Paris, and 
the crown of France was conferred upon Louis XVIII 

65. Battle of Vittoria f Its resnlts ? Betreat of the French f " Battles of the 
Pyrenees f " Battle of Toulous»e ? 

56. What led to Napoleon's abdication f On whom was the French crown con- 
fened f The American war ? Its end f Battle of New Orleans J 
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The American war was coutinued daring 1813 and 1814 
but the British gained no permanent advantage, and in the 
latter year peace was made by the treaty of Ghent (Dec 24). 
Before, howeyer, this was known in America^ a fine arm; 
under Oenend Pakenham (pak^n^m) made an attack 
fupon New Orleans, but was repnlsed by a force nnder 
General Jackson, the British general and two thousand of 
his soldiers being slain (Jan. 8, 1815). 

57. As a reward for his brilliant conduct in the Peninsa- 
lar war, Wellington was made a duke, and publicly thanked 
by both Houses of Parliament, also receiying a grant of 
X400,000. Toward the close of 1814, a Congress of rep- 
resentatives of the European powers met at Vienna, to 
arrange and settle the affairs of Europe, which had beoomA 
greatly confused by the many revolutions caused by these 
long wars. While in session they were suddenly surprised by 
the departure of Napoleon from Elba. Landing at Cannes 
(kan), on the southern shore of France, he was enthusiast- 
ically welcomed by the troops; and entering Paris was 
greeted with the joyful acclamations of all classes (March 
20, 1815). Louis XVIII. having fled. Napoleon found 
himself ouce more on the throne, and in less than two 
months was enabled to organize an aimy of 200,000 men. 

58. This daring disregard of the treaty of the previous 
year alarmed all Europe, and a combination of the princi- 
pal powers was immediately formed once more to dethrone 
the French Emperor. Great Britain entered into it with 
spirit and vigor, the Parliament voting nearly one hundred 
millions sterling to carry on the war. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, at the head of an immense army, proceeded to Bel* 
gium, whither also the Prussians, under Blucher {bloo'iar), 
were marching to oppose Napoleon, who had crossed the 
frontier with 100,000 infantry and 25,000 cavalry. At the 

ST. TIow WM WelUnfftoii rewarded r TheOongreaBoryieimar Whatsnddei 
revolation occurred f 

' fiS« Wbftt followed this eTflBtf Wbat preparmtiou wwe mftie fiv thewai 
The respective annlee r 
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same time Anstria and Russia wei^ preparing to invade 
France with overwhelming armies. 

59. The plan of Wellington was to form a junction with 
Blucher and march on Paris; but Napoleon, in order tc 
prevent this, at once attacked the Prussians at Ligny 
''towj'ye),* drove them from their position, and sent 
{frouchy (groo'she) in pursuit with 35,000 men, to cut oflf 
their union with the British, who lay then at Brussels. 
Wellington at once advanced and took up his position at 
Waterloo, ^here he was attacked with the most desperate 
impetuosity by the French forces (June 18). Charge after 
charge was made, and at last even by the Old Guard, — the 
unconquered veterans of Austerlitz and Jena, but without 
effect Meanwhile Blucher had out-marched Grouchy, 
and just as Napoleon's last great charge was being made, 
appeared on the field. The French columns, panio- 
stricken, broke and fled ; and the great battle of Waterloo 
was ended. 

M. A second abdication of Napoleon followed; and find- 
ing no means of escape from France, he surrendered him- 
self to the commander of a British vessel of war at Eoche- 
fort, and was carried to England. By agreement of the 
allied sovereigns, he was sent to the little island of St. 
Helena, where, after an imprisonment of six years, he died. 
This final overthrow of Napoleon ended the great struggle 
which for nearly twenty-five years had been made by Great 
Britain, to check the conquests of the French, and preserve 
the ^* balance of power" in Europe. To accomplish this 
end immense sacrifices of men and money had been made, 
the national debt having been increased to nearly nine 
hundred millions of pounds. 

* A YlUage of Balgivm, aitiMted about twenty-five miles eontheaat from BnuMla. 

59* What was Welllngton^B plan 7 Napoleon*B attack f Its result t The battli 
of Waterioo and its conseqnenees ? 
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61. The sudden change to peace, after this long war^ 
produced great distress among the people. Trade lan« 
guished, a multitude of persons were thrown out of em** 
ployment, and the rast number of soldiers and sailors who 
had been discharged greatly augmented the difficulty. To 
add to the people's distress bread became very dear, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of wheat caused by unfavorable 
seasons and the corn laws, which prevented its importa* 
tion. Biota ensued, particularly in the manufacturing 
districts, where by the improyement of labor-saving ma- 
chinery very many persons were deprived of their ordinary 
employments; and these wreaked their vengeance by the 
destruction of the newly-invented machines for spinning 
and weaving. 

62. To these causes of tumult was added the agitation of 
the question of parliamentary reform, and large meetings 
of the people were held to demand annuaUparliaments and 
universal suflfrage. One of these, at Manchester, called by 
Henry Hunt, a celebrated popular orator, was dispersed 
by the authorities, several persons being killed (1819) 
Prominent among those who advocated th« introduction of 
liberal reforms in the government was the celebrated Wil- 
liam Cobbett,* who, in a periodical entitled the " Political 
Register," boldly and ably advocated the cause of the laboring 
classes. For this he was repeatedly prosecuted by the gov- 
ernment on a charge of libel, and was fined and imprisoned. 

63. George III. died in 1820, after a reign of sixty years, 
— the longest in English history; during the latter part of 

* WtUtam OaHMt^ one of the most •xftrmordiaMy men of hia age, wm born In rwj fanmble life, la 
1763. In bti earlier yean he served ae a soldier in Nova Seotia; but afterward aetued In PhiUuMl- 
lihia, where he wrote the celebrated papers which appeared under the name of ** Peter Forcn* 
pina" The first number of the " Political Regialer" appeared in Engbwd la 1802, he having re- 
movwd to that country. Toward the close of his life he was a member of Parliament. He died 
In 183fi. Few writers haveezeeUed him in vigor of tbougM Hud homely clenmees of aljrle, and 
vary few have rendered a more lasting service to the cause of liberal government and freedoa 
of disonsaion. 

61* What KBnltod ftom the change to peace? What cansed dUtreM among 
flie people! RIottf 
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it he had lived in entire seclusion. His private character, 
in every relation of life, was worthy of esteem; and hia 
kindliness of disposition and homely familiarity endeared 
him to the great body of the English people, by whom he 
was reg^ded with sincere affection, being in his latter 
years generally spoken of as " the good old king/' As a 
monarch, his moderate abilities, narrow views, and obsti- 
nate adherence to obsolete principles and time-honored 
abuses, have subjected his name to considerable gbloquy, 
if not contempt. He had twelve children, of whom the 
oldest was George, the prince-regent, who now succeeded 
him. His faithful and excellent queen, Charlotte, had 
died a short time previously. [See Notes 6 a)id 7.] 

State of Society uistdeb the first three Bnuiirs- 

wiCK Kings. 

64. During this period, extending from 1714 to 1830, 
and therefore nearly coincident with the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the British government assumed a more settled char- 
acter; and, as the people advanced in intelligence, became 
more and more dependent upon their wishes. Hence the 
king ruled through his ministers, who were able to con- 
tinue in office only as long as they succeeded in retaining 
the support of Parliament. The power exercised by the 
sovereign has ever since been very limited, solely depend 
jug upon his intelligence, force of character, and moral 
worth ; and all the agencies of government have become 
more and more under the control of public opinion,— the 
grctat ruling power of every truly civilized nation. The 
popular agitations, riots, etc., to secure parliamentary re- 
form, and a more general and equitable representation in 
the House of Commons, indicate the efforts which this 
power was exerting toward the close of this period to assert 
its supremacy. 

64 . Change In the govenunent t Power of the soyewign f Iniloeooe of pahhf 
opinion * 

11* 
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9S. ThM ardent desire for freedom, ^hich so stilkinglj 
eJiaracterized the pnblic mind in England, was, in the first 
plaoe, the resnlt of the American war for independence, 
with its successful issue. The great questions which sprung 
up during this struggle, and which gave occasion to the 
magnificent displays of parliamentary eloquence of Burke» 
Fox, Sheridan, and others, shattered to pieoes the old 
theories of arbitrary government, and imbued the popular 
mind with democratic notions and principles. The French 
reyolution — the mightiest political and social tornado the 
world has ever seen — shook every institution that had 
hitherto been held sacred, and threatened, at one time, tc 
resolve human society into its original elements. Hence 
arose, in England, a new party called " Radical Reformers," 
or "Radicals,*^ whose principles were ably advocated by 
Paine,* Gobbett, and others; and hence also the spread 
of infidelity among the middle classes, fostered by such 
writings as Paine^s " Age of Reason.'' 

66. During the first part of this period, religion was 
at a very low ebb among all classes. The clergy, often 
ordained without any regard to their intellectual and 
spiritual attainments, but simply as a provision for 
the younger sons of aristocratic families, neglected the 
duties of their sacred calling to indulge in fox-hunting, 
gaming, and the pleasures of the table. The preaching of 

* Thoma$ PaliM, fitmona for hia connection with th^ Ameriean and French rerolntloBs and for 
hla advocacy of Infidel oi)lniont, was bom in 1737, and was by trade a 8tay.maker. In 1774 he 
eroiprated to America, and advocated the cause of the colonies in a series of papers entitled 
** Common Sense," the publication of which cnitned him the friendship of Wa8bln8:ton, Franklin, 
■ad other distiagnlshed American patriotti This was snon followed by the " Amcnrfcan Crisis,*^ 
in eiflrhteen numbers, publislied at dififerent times (1776^;,— a work that exercised a powerAd 
effect upon the pnblic mind, in keeping up the spirit of patriotism and fteedora. Subsequent^ 
he published In England his must famous work, the '* Kights of Man,'* tat vhkll h« was prose- 
cuted by the government, and found guilty of *' a Ailse, scandalous, and maHdAus libeL" Ks- 
eaprag to Prance, be became a member of the rerolutlonary eouTentlon. and dnrlijfr the ** Reign 
of Terror ** under Robespierre was thrown into prison. His religious writinm,whieh have given 
him au infamous notoriety, were pnbJished afterward. He died in the United Ktatee in 1809> the 
Vietim of his own principles; for he became licentious, intemperate, and irascible,— a terror t« 
hie household, and a dreiulful example to the world of what « wreck a man of tmly great parti 
•Mjr beeome when he divests himself of religious restraint and the hope of lainortauty. 
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Cteorge Whitefield* and John Wesley f did much to infuse 
into the public mind a higher regard for spiritual matterg. 
The religious society Which they founded received, at first 
M a nickname, the appellation of *' Methodists/' from the 
strictness of their religious principles and observances. 
It rapidly gathered within its ranks vast multitudes, par- 
ticularly of the middle and lower orders of the people. The 
writings of Watts, Doddridge, and others also contributed 
to raise the religious tone of society. Sunday-schools were 
founded about the close of 1781 by Eobert Raikes. 

67. It was, however, some time before there was infused 
into the public mind a spirit of religious toleration. In 
1778, was passed the " Catholic Relief Bill," freeing Catho- 
lics from the severe disabilities to which they had long 
been subjected. This measure had the effect to excite the 
animosities of the ignorant and bigoted of the population ; 
and a movement was undertaken in opposition to it, led by 
Lord George Gordon, a crazy nobleman, who made many 
silly and violent speeches in the House of Commons on the 
subject. By means of the inflammatory addresses made 
by him and others, and the outcry which was raised of 
" No Popery," dreadful riots were excited, in which many 
Catholic churches and other buildings were destroyed. 
Lord Mansfield's fine mansion, containing his valuable law 
library, fell a sacrifice to the senseless fury of the mob, 
which for several days had entire possession of London 
Nearly five hundred persons were killed or wounded. 

« 

* Qtor^ Whvtefield was paiiicnlarly celebrated for the fonrid eloqneace with which h* preached 
to the people. He was ordained a minister of the Church of England, but snbseqaeutiy Joined 
Wesley and the Methodistfc He spent part of his life in America, where he died while on a visil 
to the churches in New England (1770). 

\ John Wesley y the celebrated founder^ Methodism, was an ordained minister of the Church 
of England, but soon became disgustef^ith the coldness and want of spiritUHlity which pre< 
Tailed among both clergy and laity. Like Whitefield, he was a powerful popular preacher, and 
Uke him also, he preached to the people of both hemispheres^ residing some years in tiM cole* 
Jbies. for aiere than half ft century he exareised the mort oomplete authority over h;«t numerouf 
f^llawers both in England and America. He died in 1791 at the age of eighty-eight. It is est^ 
mated that at his death there were 71^000 Methodists in England, and 48,000 jn America. His 
Influence was exerted chiefly among the lower orders, while the efforts of Whitefield, aided by 
the Countess oi Huntingdon, awakened a religious interest among the higher classes of sociel* 
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C8. In commerce and navigation yast and rapid strider 
were taken. The trade with the American colonies had 
oecome yer J considerable prey ions to their independence; 
but with the States it was much more extensiye^ the prin* 
cipal imports from them being tobacco, rice, and cotton. 
The importation of the last-mentioned article from Amer- 
ica commenced in 1770, the first shipment being about 
2,000 pounds. At the close of the period, the annual im- 
port amounted to 120,000,000 pounds. The same product 
was also imported from Brazil and the East Indies. The 
English West Indies exported large quantities of sugar, 
together with mahogany and logwood. The gradual intro- 
duction of steam navigation was a marked feature of the 
period. Experiments with the yiew to this application of 
the steam-engine had been early made; but it was not 
until nearly the end of the period that seryiceable steam- 
vessels were constructed. In 1820 a line of steam packets 
was established to ply between Holyhead and Dublin.* 

69. The improyements in the methods and implements 
of agriculture were also yery great, with, of course, a large 
increase in the quantity and yariety of the yegetable pro- 
ducts. The cultiyation of the potato, introduced during 
the seyenteenth century, did not become general until 
about the middle of the eighteenth. Philanthropists en- 
couraged it with the yiew to prevent famine among the 
lower classes by affording a- substitute for grain during 
seasons of bad harvests. Greenhouses for the cultivation 
of tropical plants also began to be constructed, and soon 
came into general use. 

* Robert Fulton, an Americftn. in 1807, made the fint racoeBsftal voyage by gteam from New 
York to Albany, in a steamboat called the ClTmonL Piv» yean later a steamboal was ttanei 
«l ibe Clyde by Henry Bell, a former anociate of Falton; and thna waa eommenoed steam nav- 
(giation in Qreat Britain. 
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70. In the industrial artSy the improvemeixts introdiioed 
ianng this period were yery uumeroiis and yaloable. Pie* 
Tious to I7I89 England was entirely dependent npon for* 
eigners for silk thread; bat in that year a large mill waa 
erected at Derby for its manufactore, by Mr. Lombe, who 
nad gone to Italy in the disguise of a common workman, 
and taken drawings of the silk-throwing machinery in nse 
in that countiy. Immense quantities of organzine* thread 
were thereafter produced. The cotton manufacture now 
took precedence of that of wool, which previously had been 
the chief material of English fabric& This change was 
largely due to the carding-machine and the spinning-jenny 
invented by James Hargreayes^f but principally to the 
invention of the spinning-frame by Sir Bichard Arkwright | 
In 1771, Arkwright erected a large factory which was 
worked by water power. [See Note 8, end of Section.'] 

71. The iron manufacture became very extensive during 
this period, especially at Birmingham; and large quantities 
of cutlery were manufactured at ShefSeld. The number of 
workmen employed in the former city alone, in 1770, was 
estimated at fifty thousand. To all these branches of 
manufacturing industry a wonderful impulse had been 
given by the application of steam. James Watt| made his 
celebrated invention of the condensing steam-engine in 

*That la, thread made Itke rope by twiiiting several strands into one thread. 

t Jamea Bargreaam was an illiterate artisan, sapportinsr himself and famihr hj iplnnliiff . la 
1700 be invented the carding-machine as a sabstitute for carding by hand. The tpinning-Jenny, 
by which he was enabled to spin a large nnmb«r of threads at the same time, was iiiventflMl by 
accident in 1764. HediedinlTffi^ 

t Richard Arkwright^ bom in 1792, was originally a barber. In 17«7 he devoted Mmself to 
making improvenienta in eotton ••pinning; and the next year produced the spinning-IWtme, 
which consisted chiefly of two pairs of rollers, the first pair moving slowly in contMct, and pa8s> 
log the cotton to the other pair, which revolved with such increased voloclty ae to draw out the 
iJiread to the required degree of flnenesa. He waa at first very poor, and incurred the displeasoM 
ot tlie artisans bv his labor-saving machineei He however rapidly rose to opulence and fame, 
and received in 1786 the honor of knijritthood flrom George IIL At his death, in 1792, his prop 
•rty amounted to more than half a million sterling. 

I Jamea Watt was bom In Scotland In 1796. He was first a mathematical Instrument maker, 
aad subseqaently a surveyor. He began his experiments on the steam'onglm about 176S, ana 



•ima discovered the cause of the inefficiency <rf^that in Keneral use at the tima This was worked 
hj atnaospberie pressure, steam being used only to produce a vacuum. In 1766 he hit npon the 
Idea of a separate condenser, and of using steam as the motive power; and in 1760 hia modal 
was eompleted. Other improvements followed. He made nomerons inventions nnxumeoted 
with the steam-engine. He died in Itta 

70* ImpfOTementB in the iiida«trial arte 7 Mannfactare of sUk timad f Ooltoii 
: nanoflwtare f What inventioiis flicUltated it f 

71* IronmannfkcUirer What me impulse to theae mannftctaiMf Watt*fi 
Avenlion Y Mluiag; ? Inyentions In potter/ 1 
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1769, and introduced during the next sixteen years, im- 
proyements in it of great practical value. The working of 
the coal mines was greatly facilitated hy the application of 
Watfs inrention. The inventions of Wedgewood* alao 
made so many improvements in pottery, that he may be 
considered the founder of this branch of manufacture m 
Oreat Britain. Uis first success was the production of a 
beautiful cream-colored porcelain, called, in honor of Queen 
Charlotte, who greatly admired it, " Queen's Ware'* (1763), 

72. Through the sagacity, energy, and liberality of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, and his celebrated engineer, James 
Brindley, canal navigation aasumei considerable importance 
in England. An act of parliament for the construction of 
his first canal was obtained in 1758. The roads, too, grad« 
ually improved ; and during the greater part of the period 
travellers were conveyed by means of rapid stage-coaches 
to the various parts of the kingdom. The construction of 
the first locomotive, or steam-carriage, in 1804, commenced 
a wonderful revolution in this respect; railways had been 
used to a limited extent some time previously. Locomotive 
power was employed on a railway by George Stephenson f in 
1814; but it was not until 1821 that passengers were trans- 
ported in this way. [See Notes 9 and 10, end of Section.'] 

78. The fine arts were also cultivated with great success. 
Among painters the most prominent were Hogarth J and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.| The latter was the first president of 

•JoHah Wedgewood^ born in 1730, was early enf^ged in the basiness of potteiy. MU many 
improvemeiite m the manafactur* of ail kinde of porcelain realiied him a THSt fortune. 1e wai 
a man of benevolence and cultnr«; and beHldes hie own special kind of knowledge, 8tp«UMl nat« 
ural philueophy with much sncceea. lie died in 1796. 

f Q*mrg» SUphmmm^ at first a workman in a coliierr, roie to grett distinction by hie aii ^Iv 

genius Hs a machinist and engineer. Through his efforts the locomotive became a su<oi-**«s tha 
rst railroads being constmeted under his snpervision. He died in IMS, at the age o* <}. 
% Wittiam Bognrih whs bom in London 1697. His first employment as an artist w«k m ••• 
graving. His moral paintings attracted considerable attention from their bnmor »• «»«l ai 
artistic excellence. The rooht eeiebrated of hie paintings ia, perhaps, the ** Enraged Maeidaa/* 
.which was finished in 1741. He died in 1764. 

I AV Jothiia H^yiiofdf, generally plaeed at the head of the English school of pidnting. was boa 
bi England in 17& Uis portraitrwere oi unsurpassed meiit, eclipsing evt^iytbing tbat oad heea 
executed sine* the time of Van Dyck. He was the oompanion and Iriond of Johneoh, Burke^ 
Goldsmith, Garrick, the fa— o ne actor, and other literary men of the time. He died In 17M. 
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the Bojal Academy of Arts, founded in 176& George III 
was a generous patron of the fine arts, and conferred on 
Beynolds the honor of knighthood. In music, Handel,* 
by birth a German, achieved an enduring renown. The 
first oratorio was produced by him in 1733 ; but it was not 
until 1749 that his sublimest composition, ^^ The Messiah/' 
appeared. Very many operas were also composed and 
brought out by him. One of the most successful works 
of this kind was the " Beggars' Opera,*' composed by the 
poet Gay,f to whom it was suggested by Swift in 1726. 
Among other musical composers of this period were 
the celebrated Dr. Ame^ and Dr. Charles Bumey,§ the 
latter distinguished particularly as the author of the 
** General History of Music.'* 

74. The progress in scientific discovery was also quita 
remai'kable. Sir Humphrey Dayy,|| the great chemist, in 
vented the safety-lamp (1816), one of the most valuable pres- 
ents ever made by science to humanity. Sir William Her- 
schel^ discovered in 1781 a new planet, to which he gave the 
name Oeorgium Sidus, in honor of George III., now gen- 
erally called Uranus. He also made many other valuable 
discoveries in astronomy. His monster telescope, forty feet 



* George FredeHdr Handel waa born in Saxonr in 1654. At the age of fonrteen, he produead 
Us first opera at Hambnr^. He went to England in 1710, and aoon became exoeedingly pop* 
nlar. A liberal pension was settled on him by George I., and his oratorios were frequently at< 
tended bv the king and the royal family. He died in 1750, and was buried in Westminster Abbey* 
where a oandsome monument was erected to his memory. 

fjohn Gay, the friend of Swift and Pope, and the author of several interesting works, among 
which the ** Fables" are partieuiarly admired. He died in 1732. 

,i Thomaa Auffwtine Ame, was one of the beet of English composers. He was bom at London 
in 1710, and died in 1778. The celebrated national air, ** Rule Britannia,'* was composed by 
him. 

I Charlee Bumeif, noted for his literary and musical talents, was the father of the oelebratea 
jfnmoee Bwueff^ who wrote ** Evelina," and some other popular works of fiction. Dr. Buraey 
died in 1816, at the age of eightynine. 

I Sir Humphry Daoy was bom in Comwall In 177& He devoted himself to the study of 
Atmistry during the greater part of his lifb. His lectures in the Royal Institute of London at> 
toacted crowded and bHlIiant audiences. He waa also very fond of Ashing, and wrote " Sal* 
BOaia w Days of Fly*flsbing." His death occurred in 1829. 

Y Bh WiUium HenehA, the world-renowned astronomer, was bora at Hanover, in 1738^ and 
Vas^y profession a musician. He went to England in 1757, and at first devoted himself to 
Siutie. His astronomical discoveries were very numeroos and valuable. He died in 1822. Uli 
■ister, CbroNne HenteM, also attained great distinction aa an astronomer, as likewise has hit 
Str John HereeheL 
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in lengthy completed in 1787, was the wonder of his age. 
Medical science was greatly enriched by the labors and 
publications of the celebrated John Hunter, the greatest 
physiologist and surgeon of his time. In 1785, he formed a 
museum, which, at his death, contained more than 10,000 
specimens and preparations illustratiye of human and com* 
paratite anatomy and its kindred branches. Edward Jen* 
ner, who had studied under him, gave to the world the 
discoyery of vaccination in 1796. Oeology commenced to 
be studied, a geological map of England being published 
in 1815. 

75. The history of English literature during this long 
period is enriched with distinguished names in all its de- 
partments. During the first half of the century, the most 
conspicuous name is that of Samuel Johnson,* the author 
of the ^^ English Dictionary," but principally famous for his 
talents as a poet, critic, and essayist. Oibbon and Hume 
stand pre-eminent as historians; Goldsmith, Young, Oray^ 
Bums, and Cowper, as poets. The closing portion of 
George IIL^s reign is illumined by the names of Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Cole'ridge, Scott, and a host of others, 
whose works haye been the especial glory of the present 
century, being unsurpassed by any of the more recent 
works of genius that have appeared. 
1S30 7^* Q-eorge rv. succeeded his father at the age 
to of fifty-eight. He was a man of considerable tal- 
1§90 ents and of polished manners, but perfectly heartless 
and unprincipled. During the preyious part of his life he 
had been noted for his profligacy and extrayagance. As 
Prince Regent he had yirtually been king for ten years 
before his accession, in consequence of the insani^ of 
George III.; and, consequently, his accession occasioned 



•Samuel Johmaon WM born at Litchfield in 170S, but llTod piinci|MUy in London. ** Tht 
lAw— oftho Poets," and "RMaelM, an Eastern Tale," are, besides the ** EngUah Dictionary," 
tbe most noted of his wiltlnia^ 
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no change in the admmistration of the goTemment. Con- 
siderable excitement was caused by the " Gato-street Con- 
spiracy/' — ^ihe design of which was to assassinate the cab- 
inet ministers; against whom, as representing the aristoc- 
racy, the extreme radicals felt intense hatred. The plot 
was discovered; and its leader, one Thistlewood, with foui 
of his associates, was executed. 

77. Nothing excited more popular indignation and dis- 
g:ist against the king than his treatment of his unfortunate 
wife, Caroline of Brunswick, whom he had married in 
1795. They separated soon after the marriage; and the 
queen for some years afterward resided on the continent. 
Rumors having been circulated against her character, she 
determined to return to England and confront her accus- 
ers, and arrived the very day a proceeding was commenced 
in the House of Lords to deprive her of her rights and 
privileges as queen, and to dissolve her marriage with the 
king. She was ably defended by Henry Brougham, after- 
ward Lord Brougham {broo'am) ; and, so strongly was pub- 
lic opinion in her favor, that the ministers abandoned the 
bill before it had passed the House of Lords. A publio 
illumination showed the joy of the people at this result 
and at the next session the Commons voted the queen an 
annuity of £50,000. In the following year she was repelled 
with insult from the door of Westminster Abbey, whither 
she had gone to see the coronation of the king; and in 
nineteen days afterward expired (1821). 

78. The same year the king visited Ireland, where he was 
welcomed as the first British king who had paid a visit of 
peace to that afflicted isle. Shortly after his return he 
made an excursion to Hanover, the country of his fore- 
lathers; and the next year spent a short time in Scotland. 
During his visit to the latter country, one of his chief min 

T7« C^oocti Oarolioef What tirooeedinsB were Instituted against her? B| 
frhom was she defended f Beenlt of the trul f Her death f 

T8« Visit of the king to Ireland f To Hanover t To Scotland t What lad t* 
the appointment of George Canning as Foreign Secretaiy t 
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isters, the Marquis of Londonderry (more famous as Lord 
Castlereagh), committed suicide. He was succeeded as 
foreign secretary by (George Cannings one of the most dis- 
tinguislied parliamentary orators and statesmen of the 
time (1822). 

79. Two years later the goyemment declared war against 
Burmahy being provoked by the outrages committed by 
that power on the British colonies beyond the Ganges 
(1824). During the first campaign^ Bangoon and the forts 
at the mouth of the Irrawaddy river were captured by Sir 
Archibald Campbell; and, in the nezty the province of 
Ar'acan was seized by a force under General Morrison. 
The war was closed by a treaty^ by which Aracan and the 
coasts of Tenas'serim were given up to the British (1826). 
Previous to this, much attention was given to Spain^ where 
a struggle between the people and the king aroused the 
sympathies of the people in favor of the former. The gov- 
ernmenty however, preserved a strict neutrality; but the 
Spanish colonies in South America having revolted^ their 
independence was acknowledged by Great Britain. 

80. About the same time Greece revolted (1324); and 
after having struggled for several years to throw ofT the 
Turkish yoke, finally secured the aid of England, France, 
and Bussia» whose combined fleets defeated and destroyed 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleet in the battle of Kavarino 
{nah'vah-re'no) (1827). By this event the independence of 
Greece was achieved, after which it was erected into a sep- 
arate kingdom, and the crown was conferred upon Prince 
Otho of Bavaria. During this contest. Lord Byron went 
to Greece to render aid to the oppressed inhabitants; but 
he did not live to see the triumph of the cause, dying at 
Missolon'ghi, of a fever brought on by constant toil and 
exposure (1824). 

■r9« War afiainBt Barmah? What places were taken f What treatj tend 

Dated it y Aflaiiv in Spain ? The SpaniBh colonies f 

80. Berolt of Greece t Battle of Navarino t Resolt? WhatlbQowedf hoH 
Byron? 
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81. The question of Catholic emancipation, so frequently 
agitated, was a subject of excited discussion during most 
of this reign. In 1822, Canning proposed that Catholic 
peers should sit in parliament, and carried a bill to that 
effect through the House of Commons; but it was rejected 
by the Lords. The next year the Catholic Association, 
under the guidance of Daniel O'Connell, b^gan to exercise 
a powerful influence. This association included among its 
members not only O'Connell, so celebrated for his elo- 
qiience and patriotism, but many other eminent men, 
among them Bichard Shell, a distinguished orator and 
lawyer. Subsequently, O'Connell, through the influence 
of the association, was elected a member of Parliament 
(1828), and the next year took his seat; a bill for the 
emancipation of Catholics* having triumphantly passed 
both Houses (1829), The subject of parliamentary reform 
also excited much attention at this time. George IV. died 
a short time afterward (June 26, 1830). 
1890 82. William IV. — The previous king having left 
to no heir, was succeeded by his brother, the Duke of 
1837 Clarence, under the above title. He was often styled 
the " Sailor king,*' having served previously in the navy. 
The agitation of the question of parliamentary reform was 
continued; and the Duke of Wellington became very un- 
popular in consequence of his decided opposition to the 
measure. A change in the ministry soon took place; and 
a new cabinet being formed under the premiership of Earl 
Grey, a bill was introduced by Lord John Bussell, propos- 
ing very extensive reforms. It was finally passed by the 
Commons, but rejected by the Lords; whereupon fearful 
riots occurred in many parts of the kingdom ; and, at last, 

*R7 this bill tbe Oath of Bnpremaey was changed; and Catholics ware no loiurer to be ax 
« idea from the right to hold aiur offices axcept those of ragent, lord chancellor of angland and 
•t Ireland, and yicerof of Ireland. 

81. Catholic emancipation f Proposition of Canning ? The Catholic Aiaocl^ 
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89. Successor of George IV.y What Is said of Willtam Fv.! Parliamertary 
reform ? How and when carried t 
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the goyemment was obliged to yield to the demands of the 
people, and accept the bill (1832). 

83. Three important changes were effected by this meas- 
ure : — 1. The right of sending members to Parliament was 
withdrawn from small disti'icts, called ** rotten boroughfl^^ 
m which the representation had become obsolete ; 2. Sereral 
cities, which during the previous century had grown into 
wealth and importance, receiyed, for the first time, the 
right of representation in Parliament; 3. The franchise, 
or right to yote, was extended more widely among the 
middle classes; being giyen, in towns, to the owners or 
tenants of houses paying a rent of £10 or upward. For 
county members all were entitled to yote who owned land 
worth £10 a year in rent, or who paid a yearly rent of at 
least £50. This constituted, without doubt, the greatest 
reyolution which the government had experienced sino^ 1 689. 

84. The same year (1832) was marked by great disturb- 
ances in Ireland, occasioned by the opposition of the people 
to the Protestant church establishment in that country, and 
to the payment of tithes in support of it, which wete often 
wrung from the poor peasants, although on the verge of 
ruin and starvation. Daniel O'Connell also agitated the 
question of repealing the Union of 1801, and organized 
political associations to carry the measure (1833). The 
^' Irish Coercion Bill,^ authorizing the Lord-lieutenant to 
place disturbed districts under martial law was passed; but 
after the expiration of a year was considerably modified. 
This was carried by a ministry of which Lord Melbourne 
was the head (1834). 

85. The year 1834 is particulary memorable for the 
abolition of slavery throughout aU the British coloniea. 
The sum of £20,000,000 was awarded by Parliament to 
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the planters as a compensation for the loss of the slayes 
emancipated ; and thus nearly three-fonrths of a million of 
hvman beings were set free. This measure had been 
advocated since 1789 by William Wilberforce, who lived 
JDst long enough to see the triumph of his life's work, 
dying in 1833, the year in which the bill passed, though it 
was not to take effect till the 1st of August of the following 
year. William IV.'s reign was terminated by his death in 
1837 ; but, brief as it was, it was replete with beneficent 
measures, which have made it dear to the memory of the 
English people. 

86. Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent, and 
, niece of William IV., succeeded the latter on the 
throHe, which she has continued to occupy up to the 
present time. The connection between Great Britain ai)d 
Hanoyer, which had lasted 123 years, was dissolved ou 
her accession, since the laws of the latter country exclude 
females from the throne. Her uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, eldest surviving son of George III., accordingly 
aucceeded William IV. as King of Hanover. Queen Victoria 
was eighteen years of age at her accession, of pleasing, 
simple manners, and possessing a character well formed to 
habits of truthfulness, and a strict adherence to principle. 
No sovereign ever ascended the throne with a more solemn 
sense of the responsibility attending so lofty a position, or 
impressed with a more earnest devotion to the interests of 
her subjects. 

87. In the first year of this reign, an insurrection broke 
out ii Lower Canada, on account of the discontent of the 
people toward the government; but it was soon put down, 
and tranquillity restored. Upper and Lower Canada were 
afterward united into one province in order to give greater 
strength to the government (1840). At lioine everything 

86. Who nacceeded William IV.r What anion wan dioeolvcd, and why? Wha 
became King of Hanover H A«e and character of Victoria Y 

87. Insurrection in Canada? The result t DlBtarbancea at homo? What wai 
icmauded? 
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was in a disturbed Btate in consequence of the discontent 
of the working-classes, whose sufferings from the scarcity 
of work, the high price of food, and the lowness of wages 
were extreme. Biots and insurrections against the gorem- 
ment were the consequence, the people showing a deter- 
mination to redress their grieyances by resorting to physical 
force. A repeal of the Corn Laws was most yehemently 
demanded. 

88. In connection with this agitation, a political assoda- 
tion^ called "Chartists," was formed, their object being to 
obtain a new Charter of goyemment, embodying universal 
suffrage, yote by ballot, the abolition of the property quali- 
fication for members of Parliament, equal electoral districts, 
and the annual assembling of Parliament Great mass 
meetings were held, at one of which as many as 200,000 
persons were computed to have been present This charter, 
signed by more than a million of citizens, was presented to 
Parliament (1839). The demands of the Chartists being 
refused, riots ensued, which, however, were soon put 
down. 

89. In 1840, Queen Victoria was married to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Co'burg-Go'tha (one of the German States). 
He was a man of refined tastes, and most benevolent and 
enlightened views ; and, subsequently, through his efforts, 
many essential benefits were conferred upon the country. 
Parliament voted the Prince-consort an annuity of £30,000 
for life, and by a bill of naturalization conferred upon him 
the rights and privileges of a British citizen. A short 
time previous to this, the Anti-corn-law League was 
formed at Manchester, through the influence of Richard 

Cobden* and others; the design being to procure the 

»j— ^— ^— — »— — ^p— ^-^— i^— ^■^— — ^— ^^"— ^ I I .^i— _» — ^»».— _^— I I 

* Richard Oohden, one of th« most eminent of the English liberal politicianK, was born In 1801. 
He spent the first pert of his life in mercantile pursuits; Mid enbeequently, represented various 
•onstitnencies in the Hoase of Coromons. where he distinguished hiinself by his eloquenee 
ftnd clearness of thongfat He twice Tieited Uie United States. He has been vwf aptly sijled 
the " Apostle ef Fre e Trade." 

88. The ChartiKtsf Their demands? Mast meetinKB? PresentAtioo of tiM 
Charter ? The result ? 
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a1}oIifcion not only of these obnoxious and oppressive laws, 
bat of all others that were in conflict with the principles 
of free trade. It was not, howeyer, until 1846 that the 
Oorn Laws were repealed by Parliament. 

W. An insurrection in Gabul {kali-iool') expelled thf 
English from Af-ghan-is-tan^; and the retreating army, 
consisting of IT^OOO men, nearly all perished among the 
mountain passes, from cold, famine, and the attacks of 
their enemies (1S41). The next year, under Lord £llen* 
borough,* Gabnl was retaken and its fortifications destroyed ; 
but Afghanistan was abandoned. The reduction of Scinde 
{sind), a district on the lower Indus, by Sir Charles Na'pier,f 
was the next event of importance (1843), which was soon 
followed by a war with the Sikhs (siks) of the Pun-jab', 
who, after several severe oonflicts, were obliged to yield to 
the skill and valor of the British. The conquest of these 
districts gave the British government control of the entire 
peninsula of Hindostan (1849). 

91. During the same period a war was waged with 
China, being brought on by the unjustifiable conduct of 
the British traders in opium, who insisted upon importing 
that drug into the empire^ in violation of her laws. The 
Chinese authorities having seized and destroyed the opium, 
and imprisoned Captain Elliot, the trade superintendent, 
the English shipping retaliated, and war ensued (1840). 
The island of Hong Kong was captured, and an army sent 
from India took Canton. Further north, Amoy was taken 
by Sir Henry Pottinger ; and, the British forces having 

•Then a«««nior-8«iieral of Indln. H« had held preTlondT prooiliieiit pMitlont In the Oefcl&tl 
mider the Wellington end Peel sdministratiooiL After bis retnrn fium Indie he oontinned te 
xcnpy a distingoiehed plara la the gorenunent, and attained a very high dtotinetlon fbr hie 
three and doqnenee as a debater. 

t Sir CSmHm Jamm NapUtr was pieTlottslT (Ustingniahed fot hts exploits in the PtBiMvlar war. 
iiis subsequent career In India was marked by great ability both In the civil and military seiV' 
vieei He returned to England In IWl, and died two years afterward. The history of the eou« 
quest of Scinde was written by his brother Sir William Napier, the author of the **Hlstoi7 ol 
die Peninsular War,** oonsidered the greateet military history in the Bni^sh langmiga. 

HO* Hie AMun war f What was done by Lord EQIenboroDgh f By Sir Charlet 
Napier? Where Is Scinde? (See map of British India). War with the Sikhel 
RetinU of theee wan ? 
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marched to the walls of Nan kin, the Chinese accepted the 
offered terms of p^^^ce. In accordance with the treaty, 
Houg Eong was ceded to the British; and fire ports, 
including Ganton, were opened to foreign trade. The 
Chinese goTemment also paid $21,000,000 as an indemnity 
for the expenses of the war (1842). 

92. War was carried on at the same time in the Leyant ; 
the object being to preserve the Empire of Turkey from 
the hostile encroachments of Mehemet Ali {ma'he-mei 
ah'le), the pasha of Egypt, which, it was thought, were 
secretly abetted by Bussia and France. Having taken pos- 
session of Syria, and refusing to withdraw on the demand 
of Turkey, supported by Austria and Great Britain, a fleet 
was sent to enforce obedience, and the inhabitants of Syria 
were encouraged in an insurrection against him (1840). 
After Acre and some of the other Syrian ports had been 
taken by Commodore Napier,* and Alexandria threatened, 
the pasha agreed to withdraw his troops; and a treaty 
was shortly concluded with him by which Egypt was 
virtually yielded to him as an independent monarchy, he 
being made hereditary viceroy (1841). 

93. At this time, the influence wielded by O'Connell in 
[reland was enormous, the object of his efforts being to 
obtain a repeal of the Union. Monster meetings were held 
at Tara and other places, and immense sums of money were 
collected from the people to aid the cause. In consequence 
of some seditious expressions alleged to have been used at 
one of these meetings, O'Connell was arrested, and con- 
demned on a charge of conspiracy and sedition, by the 
Court of Queen's Bench in Dublin. The judgment was 
afterward reversed by the House of Lords, but the agita- 
tion was crushed for the time. O'Connell died in 1847, at 



• atr CharlM Ntmter, «o iiin to Sir Charlet James Napier, the hero of Seindo, wa« Ibom ta 
ilW. Md died in IWO, after a lone lift of Mtire service. 
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Gknoa, while on a journey to Eome, whither he was going 
for the benefit of his health. 

94. The failure of the potato crop in Ireland led tc 
increased distress in that unhappy country, vast numben 
of the people dying of famine, notwithstanding the aid 
which was generously sent by England and the United 
States (1847). This was followed by a brief and abortive 
insurrection excited by the more violent members of the 
Repeal Association, who had styled themselves the "Young 
Ireland Party.** Among them were William Smith O'Brien, 
Thomas Francis Meagher, and John Mitchell, the editor 
of the "United Irishmen.** The leaders were transported, 
but some of them subsequently succeeded in making their 
escape to the United States. 

95. During the same year, the Chartists, encouraged by the 
successful revolution in Prance, by which Louis Philippe 
had been driven from his throne (1848), renewed their 
agitation, and under the pretext of presenting a petition to 
Parliament, assembled in London to the number of 20,000. 
Oreat alarm and excitement prevailed; but, under the 
skilful dispositions of the Duke of Wellington, the rioters 
were promptly dispersed. The repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, which in various forms had existed for two centuries, 
indicated a still further advance in the principles of free 
trade (1849). Sir Eobert Peel,* under whose energetic and 
enlightened administration these beneficent measures had 
been adopted, died shortly afterward from a fall from his 
horse (1850). 

9S. The Great Exhibition, or « World's Fair,** for display- 
ing the products of the manufacturing industry of all 
nations, was designed to encourage the same principles of 

* sir Sobert PmL one of tbe moil ominent of Britiab atotesmoii, wm bora in England in 
1785. 
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free trade. It was held in the Crystal Palace, at Hyde Park, 
a building designed by Sir Joseph Pazton, and of immense 
extent and great architectural beauty (1851). The first 
idea of this enterprise was conceived by Prince Albert^ who 
took a leading part in its consummation ; and it ha'l also 
rcceiyed considerable support from Sir Robert PeeL 

97. A war of two years with the Gafires of South Africa 
(1851-3) and a second Burmese war (1852) were the means 
of extending the conquests of Great Britain in those regions. 
By the war with the Burmese the British gained the proy- 
ince of Pegu. This was soon followed by a war of much 
greater magnitude and importance, brought on by the am- 
bitious designs of the Czar Nicholas upon the Ottoman 
Empire. On the ground that all members of the Greek 
church should be under his goTemment, he invaded the 
Danubian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, with 
the design of annexing them to his own dominions (1853). 

98. Great Britain having protested in vain against these 
encroachments on the part of Bussia, entered into an alli- 
ance with France, and declared war against the Czar (1854). 
A fleet under Admiral Sir Gharles Napier was sent to the 
Baltic, and destroyed the batteries of Bomarsund,* but 
failed to attack the great fortress of Gronstadt, at the en- 
tjrance to the Bussian capital. French and English fleets 
proceeded to the Black Sea and blockaded the harbor of 
Sebastopol;f and a French army under Marshal StArnaud 
{ar'no),l joined with an English force under Lord Baglany§ 
entered the Grimea. The allied armies were opposed at the 
Alma I river by a Bussian force under Prince Menschikof^ 

• On the IslMul of Aland, ia thn Bnltte ficft. 

-f Babattopoi, • itronglj fortUM teaport in ibe Crime»— • pmlanilii in the wmthnm pnvt «l 

I Pr«irioiMl]r dlstlnKnldicd te tlM war in Alclvn. Ha was born at Paris in UOl. 

I Seired with distinction in tlM Paninitaiar War. voder Wellington, also in the Iwttle of 
Waterloo, wliora ho lost his sword-arm. He was bom la 1788, and was dascended fh>m one of 
the noblest families in England. 

I The Ahna ia a small river infthe Grimea ; BdlaWmva^ a town on the Black Sea, aoathwaal 
from Sebastopol ; Inkermaimt a seaport near Balak lava. 
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which they routed with considerable lofls September 20^ 
(1854). 

M. Unable directly to march on Sebastopol, the alliei 
next proceeded to the harbor of Balaklaya, situated a little 
to ths south of ifc, in order that they might obtain supplies 
from their ships. In a few weeks they advanced and 
opened fire upon the place, which, in the meanwhile, had 
been strengthened by almost impregnable fbrtifications. An 
attack by the Bussians on the British lines at Balaklava 
was repulsed after a severe battle (October 26), chiefly 
memorable for the brilliant but useless charge made by the 
light cavalry brigade under the Earl of Cai*digan. Mis- 
taking the order of Lord Raglan, tiiis body, consisting of 
600 men, made an attack upon the Bussian artillery over a 
plain a mile and a half in length, and returned leaving 
more than two*thirds of their number dead on the field. 

100. Another attack by the Bussians at Inkermann was 
repulsed with terrific loss (November 5), after which the 
Bussians kept themselves, with occanonal sorties, within 
the defences of the city. The sufferings of the English 
troops during the ensuing winter were of the most heart- 
rending character, being ill supplied with food and the means 
of shelter from the inclemency of the weather, although sev- 
eral ships laden with stores were lying in the harbor of 
Balaklava. This caused a vote of censure on the govern* 
ment by the House of Commons, and a change of admin- 
istration. Lord Palmerston becoming premier. 

101« Effectual means of relieving the army were at once 
taken. A railway was constructed from Balaklava to the 
camp; and although constantly exposed to the fire of the 
enemy's batteries, supplies were successfully transported to 
the army. A submarine telegraph having been laid under 

99 • Commencement of tlie siege of Sebastopol? Battle of Balaklava? Gbaigc 
Of the Lf^t Brigade? 

100* Battle of Inkermann? Its resnlt? SnfllBrings of the British troops * 
Change in the ai^nlnistration ? 

191 • How was the army roliived? Submarine telegraph? Death of the 
Ozar? Change of English and French generals ? 
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the Black Sea to Varna, telegrams from the seat of wai 
communicated to the government at London the intelli- 
gence of events an hour or two after their occurrence. 
Notwithstanding the death of the Ozar and the accession 
of liis son Alexander (March 2, 1855)9 the war was con- 
tinued. Twice were the English and French generals 
changed. Ganrobert {can'rO'bare*)^ assumed the command 
on the death of St. Arnaud, but was superseded by Oeneral 
Pelissier (pa-dis'se-a) (May, 1855). On the death of 
Raglan, the command of the British troops devolved upon 
General Simpson, who was soon succeeded by Sir William 
Oodrington. 

102. The French having succeeded in storming an im* 
portant outwork called the ^Mamelon,'' a terrific bombard- 
ment was kept up for several days, after which an assault 
was made, resulting in the capture of the fort called 
the Malakoff (September 8). The English also succeeded 
in storming a powerful fortress called the Bedan, but were 
unable to hold it under the dreadful fire of the Russian 
guns. Sebastopol was, however, no longer tenable; and 
was therefore abandoned by the Russians during the night 
The allies immediately took possession, and caused all the 
fortresses and dockyards to be destroyed. Thus termin- 
ated, after a duration of eleven months, one of the most 
extraordinary sieges described in history. 

193. The fall of Sebastopol was soon followed by negotia- 
tions for peace, which was concluded by a treaty at the 
commencement of the next year (1856). Russia resigned 
her claims to the Danubian principalities ; the freedom of 
the Danube and the Black Sea was guaranteed; and the 
Christian subjects of Turkey were placed under the pro- 
tection of the contracting Powers. It was during this war 
that Florence Nightingale, so illustrious for her self-sacri- 

lOS.What is said of the storming of the Mamelon f Of the Malakoff and Bedaa f 
What followed theae events f Destraction of SelMtstopol f What it said of Um 
liege and its duration f 

IDS. When was peace concluded? The terms of the treatrf Florencf 

Nishtingale r 
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ficing deeds of hnmanitj, took charge of the hospital at 
Scutari, and devoted herself, with her band of nurses, to 
the relief of the sick and wounded.* Her ministrations 
were like those of an angel to the suffering soldiers, all of 
whom were comforted by her presence and cheered by her 
gentle words of sympathy or her smiles of encouragement. 

104. The next year (1857) is remarkable for the Indian 
mutiny, occasioned by the introduction of Enfield rifles, 
for which it was necessary to use greased cartridges. The 
native soldiers being forbidden by their religion to taste 
animal food, revolted, because in loading the rifles they were 
compelled to bite off the ends of the cartridges. A strong 
feeling of alarm and discontent had also been excited in 
the minds of the native chiefs by the dethronement of the 
King of Oude f {owd) by Lord Dalhousie, the Governor- 
General (1856), to which was added a feeling of independ- 
ence on the part of the Sepoys, the result of the injudicious 
and inefficient management of the East India Company. 

I9i. The first outbreak occurred at Mee'rut, where a 
number of the Sepoys having been imprisoned for refusing 
to use the cartridges, their comrades broke open the gaol 
and released them, together with a large number of other 
prisoners. A massacre of the Europeans was immediately 
commenced (March 10, 1857); and the insurgents then 
marched on Delhi {del'le) and captured it, with all its 
immense stores of fire-arms and ammunition. This city 
was rdta^cen by the British troops after a siege of two 
months, by means of the most desperate fighting, and with 
great loss of life (September). Cawnpore and Lucknow 
were the sceii'es of other insurrections. At the former place 

• Flormct Niffhtingalt waa born of EnKltoh partnts at Florene* la 182S. Altboairh higUj 
•dacAted and brilliantljr aeoomplished, the early exhibited an iatenae doTttion to the aUeyiatioa 
•f aafferinc. In IM^ •htoommenoed to gi«« bar attention to the aonditlon uf boapftala, which aha 
▼iaited ana inapected in varioni parta of Europe, and studied under the Slaters of Charity in 
Paris. In 1861 she went into training as a nurse in an institution on the Rhine. Ail this 
apeciallv fitted her for the grreat work which she performed in the Crimea, and bj meana of 
which aba aaorificed her own health. Her " Notes on NiiraInK" was pnbliahed in 1858. 

t Situated in the northern part of Hindostan. Its capital is Lneknow. 

1 04* What caused the Tndlan Mutiny r BiBContent amons the natlTO chteliif 
1 0S. Where did the revolt commence ? What followed f Kecaptare of Delhi < 
What occurred at Cawni>ore and Lacknow f 
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the Bngliah were massacred with frightful atrocity by the 
Sepoys under Nena Sahib, {sah'eeb)^ who was afterward 
defeated by General Hayelock'* and Sir Colin CampbelLf 

IM. These two officers displayed the greatest skill &n«l 
courage in their operations against the rebellion, which was 
finally crushed after a two years' struggle (1859). The 
dreadful outrages on men, women, and children, perpetrated 
during this war by the native soldiers, and the horribfe pmt«* 
ishments afterward inflicted upon the latter by the British, 
scarcely find a parallel in history. This insurrection hay* 
ing demonstrated the inability of the East India Company 
to goyem so large a population, its possessions were trans- 
ferred to the crown, and the Queen was formally proclaimed 
Soyereign of India, its affairs being managed by a special 
member of the Cabinet (the Indian Secretary), assisted by 
a council, and the immediate goyemment vested in a Vice* 
roy, with the powers formerly possessed by the Goyernor- 
General (September 1, 1858). Subsequently (January 1, 
1877), Queen Victoria was formally proclaimed Empress 
of India, at a magnificent assembly of Indian princes and 
state officials, held near Delhi. 

107. During the Indian war hostilities were resumed 
against the Chinese in consequence of their seizure of a 
British smuggling vessel. The English governor of Hong 
Kong, regarding this as a national affiront, ordered the 
bombardment of Canton, and thus brought on another 
Chinese war. The French took part in it with the English ; 
and their combined forces took Canton, stormed the de- 



• Pravioiuly dlstlncvlahad in tl^ Afghoi ud Sikh wan. He died of dysenterj befora tte 
Indian war ended (NoremUer. 1867i. 

t Sir CW<n CeunpMl, afterward Lord Cljde, one of the moat dtatlngalahed Brit i a k g ene w i l a 
ef modem times, was bom at Oiasfrow in 179L He served in the FeninauUr war. and 
toolc part In the expedition to tbeUnited States in 1814. He also served In the C hin es e . A i khnn. 
and Crimean wars, talcing a prominent part in the battles of the Alma and Balaklaiwa. Be 
teoelTed his title in 1868, as a reward for his eisploiU in India. 
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fences of Pekiu, and having reached that city took and 
pillaged the Emperor's summer palace. The Chinese then 
submitted to the terms of peace dictated by these European 
bonquerorsy throwing open the country to the merchantf 
and missionaries of Europe (1860). Difficulties with Persia 
About the same time were settled in a similar manner, the 
British ships capturing its chief port, Bushire {ioo-sheer'),^ 
and other towns, thus compelling the Shah to sue for peace 

108. By ike sagacity and skill of Lord Elgin, the British 
minist<'r in China, communications were opened with 
Japan, affording to British enterprise opportunities for a 
very valuable commerce wtth that country. The attempt 
to establish friendly relations with Abyssinia was not so 
succeseful. One of the native chiefs having made quite 
extensive conquests, assumed the title of King Theodore; 
and, taking offence at the English, imprisoned the consul 
and several other persons, subjecting them to very great 
indignitiee aad sufferings. Every attempt to procure their 
release by negotiation having failed, an expedition under 
Sir Bobert Napier was sent to. accomplish their rescue by 
force. After a difficult march of four hundred miles from 
the sea-coast, Magdala, the stronghold of Theodore, was 
reached and soon stormed. Theodore having perished 
by his own hand, and the captives having been released, 
the British retired from the coiintry (1868). [See Note 11.] 

140. Another measure of parliamentary reform was car* 
ried in 1867, the effect of which was to extend the elective 
franchise, and to increase the number of repi*e8bntatives for 
Scotland and Ireland by equalizing the election districts. 
One of the most important measures adopted since then was 
the disestablishment of the English Church in Ireland, in 
1869. This was a very tardy act of justice to that long- 

* BuMf to an Important teaporC, tftoatad on the PersUm Oalt 
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sufferiugand mneh-oppressed country, but was carried only 
after a very violent struggle in both houses. Its effect was to 
free the Irish people from the support of a church to which 
they do not belong, and which is opposed to their own 
religi'ous faith. 

110. The greatest domestic affliction which the Queen 
has suffered was the loss of Prince Albert, who died in 
1861. His public spirit, beneficent character, and ardent 
zeal in all enterprises for the benefit of the country, and 
the enthusiastic interest which he took in both science and 
art^ made him the idol of the people, and his death was 
deplored as a national loss. He left four sons and five 
daughters. The eldest of the latter was married in 1858, 
to Frederic William, Crown Prince of Prussia ; and Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was married, in 1863, to Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark. Several other foreign alliances 
by marriage have also been made.* 

111. In 1870 an improyed system of popular education 
was established, to which since then various amendatory 
measures have been added. The general result of these 
has been to increase very greatly the number and efficiency 
of the schools for the people. In 1872, the Ballot Act was 
passed, prescribing the use of a closed ballot in all elections 
for members of Parliament. Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated 
African explorer, died this year in Central Africa, and his 
remains were taken to England, and buried with great 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey. 

112. In the same year (1872) a war broke out with the 
Ashantees, in Western Africa, caused by their attacks upon 
a tribe under the protection of the English. Under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley {woolz'le), the English army defeated the 
savages, and burned their chief town Coo-mas'sie. This 

*See Note is, «nd of tbe Section. 
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compelled the barbarous king to assent to a treaty of 
peace (1873). In order to secure control of the route to 
India^ Great Britain purchased from the Khedive of 
Egypt^ for four millions of pounds sterling, all his shares 
in the Suez Oanal stock, amounting neady to a one-half 
interest in that great work (1875). 

113. In 1877 a British force entered and took possessiou 
of the Transvaal Bepublic, in South Africa. This incited 
the Boers {boors)^ living in the Transvaal to hostilities ; 
and, in 1880, a British force was disastrously defeated by 
them. The matter was, however, settled without further 
war, by a treaty (1881), the British withdrawing from the 
Transvaal. The British interests were involved in the war 
between Bussia and Turkey (1877-8); and, during the 
negotiations at its close, conducted on the piart of England 
by the Prime Minister, the Earl of Beaconsfield {bek-unz-' 
feeld)y Turkey ceded the government of Cyprus to Great 
Britain, which cession was afterward confirmed by the 
Treaty of Berlin (1878). 

114. In 1878 the Afghan war broke out, caused by the 
intrigues of Bussia to increase its Asiatic possessions, and 
the refusal of the Ameer of Afghanistail to receive an 
English embassy at his court, while he had already received 
one from Bussia. Three British army corps invaded the 
country, and gained important positions, after driving back 
or signally defeating the Afghan forces. The Ameer fled 
from Cabul (or Ca-bool'), and soon after died in the Bussian 
territory, the war being continued by his son. The vic- 
torious English pressed on toward Cabul, and when near 
that city concluded a treaty of peace with the new Ameer, 
in pursuance of which a British embassador and suite en- 
tered the city. The British army then began to retire 
from the country (1879). 

113. Canse of war in the Transvaal ? Who were defeated ? How was It ter- 
miuated ? How was Cypras acquired ? 

114. What caused the Afghan war ? How did the Britiah invade the coontry 1 
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lis. Very soon after, however, an uprising of the 
Afghans in Cabal, and the murder of the British embas- 
sador and his saite, led to another advance ; and General 
Roberts, having entered the city with his forces, hung five 
Afghan nobles for complicity in the massacre, and made 
the Ameer a prisoner. Here the British were attacked by 
the Afghans in force ; but, after a severe battle, General 
Koberts disperaed them, and held possession of Oabul until 
quiet was restored. Subsequently a British force was de* 
feated near Gandahar ; but the insurgent Afghans were 
totally routed by General Itoberts, and Oabdahar was 
secured to the British. The country being pacified, a new 
Ameer (Abdurrah'man Eban) placed on the throne, and 
the wishes of Great Britain complied with, the British 
armies were withdrawn from the country (1881). 

lie Hostilities also broke out with the Zulus (or Zoo* 
loos), a fierce and barbarous tribe of South Africa ; and, \n 
January, 1879, a British force was attacked by the savages, 
and almost destroyed. This led to decided measures, and 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley the war was brought to a speedy 
termination, many of the towns of the Zulus being burned 
and their King captured (1879). In a skirtaiish during this 
war, the ** French Prince Imperial," son of Napoleon III., 
who had gone to Africa to witness the operations of the 
war, was killed. 

117* The elections for members of Parliament in the 
Spring of 1880, resulted in the defeat of the Conservative 
party (Tories), which caused a change in the administra- 
tion, William E, Gladstone,* becoming Prime Minister 

* Wintaro B. OlAdBtone, celftbrfltod not only m a «tatosaiin and orator, but m a scholar and 
•Qtbor, was born in Liverpool in 180B. He wan gradaaced at Oxfora University in IMI. and entered 
the House of Couinions In last, since whldh tfane be was almost mlntennptedly connected wtth 
the govemment, having served as Prime Minister (from IMI to 1874>, previoos to bis accession la 

ISfU. 
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(First Lord of the Treasury) in place of Earl Beacon sfield.* 
One of the first measures of the new administration was 
the Irish Land Bill of 1881, rendered necessary by dis- 
turbances in Ireland, growing out of the oppressive rela- 
tions existing between the landlords and the peasant ten- 
antry. This bill was carried only after a great struggle ; 
but, though it made important concessions to the Irish 
leaders, it failed to give them satisfaction.f 

118. Prominent among these agitators was Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, who in the preceding year (1880) had formed 
the Land League, of which he was chosen president. Mon- 
ster meetings bad been held in Dublin, Liverpool, and Hyde 
Park (London), at the last-named place as many as 100,- 
000 persons being present. The passage of the Land Bill 
did not allay the excitement, but was followed by a con- 
vention of the Land League in Dublin, in which ^^ alien 
rule" was denounced, and '^ home rule "J demanded as 
well as the total abolition of ^'landlordism," the tiller to be 
made the owner of the soil. Shortly after this, Parnell and 
other members of the League were arrested, and its offices 
were closed by the government (October, 1881). 

1 19. Considerable excite/nent followed ; several dynamite 
explosions occurred in various parts of England, attributed 
to the Irish partisans, assisted by the Fenians, an organiza- 
tion of Irish agitators in part residing in the United States. 
In the mean time, the Land Law went into operation, and 
the Court was occupied in settling difficulties and adjust- 
ing claims. The Premier, Gladstone, after conference with 

*The Earl nf Beaconsfleld. better known as Bei^amin Di<r'>eU (diz-ra' lee), son of ihe celebrated 
writer Isanc Disraeli was born In 1805, of Jewish parents, His career In pHrllament was a verj 
dlstinfnilsbed one, both as a Toiy leader and minister. In 1877, he became a member of the House 
of Lords with the title of earl. He died In 1881. 

t This act created a special Land Commission, or court, to which the tenants conld refer all 

anestions, sach ns the occupation of the land, the rent to be paid, the value of their ImDrovements. 
tie sale of their Interests, and the cause of evlctlou. The bill as passed gave both landlords ana 
tenants access to this court. 

% By ■' home rule " Is meant the re-establishment of the Irish Parliament, giving to the country 
Its own legislative government, while remaining under the executive control of Great Britain. 
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some of the Irish leaders, released Parnell and his associ- 
ates, and entered npon a changed policy in the treatment 
of Irish questions, appointing a new Lord-Lieutenant and 
other officers for Ireland. This measure was, however, 
shortly after followed by the assassination of the new Secre- 
tary and Under-Secretary in Phoenix Park, Dublin (May, 
1882), a diabolical crime that caused great excitement* 

120. The coercion laws that followed served to repress 
in great measure tiie operations of the friends of the Land 
League, though another organization was formed by 
patriotic Irish ladies, to further the same objects. Dis- 
turbances did not, however, cease for some time; and 
violence and crime widely prevailed in Ireland till the next 
year (1883), when the Government felt itself justified in 
proclaiming that order and obedience to law were again 
established in Ireland. The agitation for Home Rule was 
not, however, terminated ; and numerous dynamite plots 
were formed and executed in various places, some with 
deadly effect, by Irish revolutionists. 

121. The Phoenix Park assassins and their accomplices 
were discovered in 1883 ; and, upon the testimony of one 
of their number, were condemned. Five of them were ex- 
ecuted, and others sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment. Carey, the informer, emigrating to South Africa, 
was assassinated on shipboard near Cape Town, by an Irish 
revolutionist, who was brought back to England and ex- 
ecuted for the murder. 

122. Owing to failures in the crops a few years previous 
to this, great distress had prevailed, and the landholders 
had been unable to pay tlieir rents, and thus were consid- 

* Lord Frederick Careiidlsh, the Secretary, and Mr. Pnrke. the Under-Secretary, were walk- 
ing In the Park the dav aftei their arrival In Ireland, when four men drove np rapidly, leaped 
from their carriage, ana stabbed thplr victims several times. They then drove away. Thia led to 
a severe coercion law lor the prevention of crime. 
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erably in arrears.* To afford the tenaats relief, the Ar- 
rears Act was passed (1882); by the operation of which 
the arrears of rent cleared off amounted, in 1883, to about 
two and a half millions sterling. A considerable portion 
of this amount was assumed by the government. 

128. The immense debts owed by Egypt to foreign ria- 
tions, for internal improvements, and other expenditures, 
led to an interference in its financial administration, es- 
pecially by Great Britain and France. Not only did these 
powers, with Austria and Italy, appoint comptrollers of 
finance and commissioners of the public debt, but even the 
principal executive offices of the Egyptian goyernment, 
under the Khedive were controlled by persons of those 
nationalities. This state of things gave great dissatis- 
faction to the Egyptians, and, in 1881, led to a military 
insurrection under an Egyptian officer named Arabi 
{ah -rah'be), which the Khedive was unable to subdue. 

124. In June, 1882, the Arab population of Alexandria, 
instigated by the revolutionists, rose against the Europeans, 
and massacred several hundred persons, severely wounding 
the British, Italian, and Greek consuls. British and 
French fleets were in the harbor ; and Admiral Seymour, 
of the former, perceiving that Arabi was strengthening the 
fortifications of the city, demanded their surrender. This 
being refused, he bombarded the place, and silenced the 
forts (July 11.) After an attempt to burn the town, Arabi 
and his soldiers fled, and a force of British marines landed^ 
and took possession of it. 

125. Ihe British government then resolved to send an 
expedition to Egypt ; and in the latter part of August, a 
force of 25,000 men was concentrated at Alexandria, un- 

• Durtno; the wide-spread distreM of that period C18T9-80), lanre ftinds were ratoed, In the United 
State* as well as In 'ireat Britain, for the remef of the starring Irish people, tbo whole amounting 
to no less than one million and a half pounds sterling. 
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der Sir Oarnet Wolseley. Arabi's intrenched position was 
suddenly attacked, September IS^and^after a short conflict, 
taken, the Egyptian army being totally routed. Cairo was 
entered a few days afterward, when Arabi and his princi- 
pal oflBcers were made prisoners. Arabi was tried for re- 
bellion, and sentenced to death ; but the sentence was 
eommntcd to perpetual banishment. Wolseley was raised 
to the peerage as a reward for his signal victory. 

126. The foreign administration of Egyptian finances 
came to an end soon afterward, while the British occupa- 
tion of the country was continued. This, it was announced, 
was to terminate as soon as the Kiiedive's govern ment should 
be fully reorganized ; and a large part of the army was 
withdrawn. Lord Duf'fer-in acted as British plenipotenti- 
ary in the arrangement of the new Egyptian government. 

127. In the meantime, the people of Soudan had rebelled 
against the Egyptian government ; and this rebellion in 
1883 had assumed serious proportions, under the influence 
of a Mohammedan zealot who assumed the charactei' and 
title of the Mahdi, or expected redeemer of Islam.* His 
forces had become large and threatening, and he was at 
this time proceeding northward, making conquests as he 
advanced. General Hicks, an English officer in the 
service of the Khedive, was sent against him, but was met 
by an immense force of Soudanese and Arabs under the 
Madhi, and utterly defeated, he and his whole army being 
slain (1883). 

128. The British government having resolved to abandon 
the Soudan, General Gordon was sent to conclude the 
transfer of the Soudan government to the native rulers 

* The comlnR of this redeemer tns, U Is wUd, predicted by Mohammed, iind sevend persons la 
rocent times have assumed the character. Mohammed Achmed the present Mahdl. wa« bom In 
181S. In Nnbla, of humble parentage. He studied, and became a teacher f the Koran ; then a 
derrls, living ms a hermit for six vears and acqulrlnoc a wide reputation for SHUcttty. Be then 
came forth in the character of Bl alahdl (lesi) an unsuccessful attempt was made at that time, 
bv the goremor-general of Soudan, to arrest him ; but M<^ammed, It is claimed, escaped by dl- 
▼ine Interposition. 
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and make peace with the Mahdi.* In the beginning of 
1884, he crossed the Nubian desert without escort, and 
reached Khartoum {kar-toom'), where he issued a proclama- 
tion announcing terms of peace. This did not have the 
effect anticipated, and not being sustained by the British 
government with a suflScient military force, Gordon was 
compelled to shut himself up at Khartoum. Hei'e, after 
active operations, he was besieged by the Mahdi, but held 
out for some months, while a British force under Lord 
Wolseley was dispatched to rescue him. The place was, 
however, taken through the treachery of some of the na- 
tive troops, and Gordon was assassinated (January, 1885). 

129. The proclamation of General Gordon in 1884-, in- 
stead of serving to pacificate the country, seemed rather to 
encourage active hostility on the part of the rebels. The 
British garrisons at various points were seriously attacked, 
and General Graham having been dispatched with a con- 
siderable force to relieve them, defeated the enemy in 
several severe battles. When the perilous condition of Gor- 
don at Khartoum became known in England, there was 
considerable excitement, and the Gladstone administration 
was compelled to send a relief expedition under Wolseley. 
The latter reached the seat of war toward the end of the 
year ; and General Stewart, leading the advance, had 
several severe conflicts with the enem v, in the last of which 
he was mortally wounded. This, and the death of Gordon, 
checked the advance, though hostilities continued. The 
British operations in Soudan thus proved a failure (1885). 

130. New and threatening complications with Kussia in 
the spring of 1885, had the effect to withdraw the atten- 

* MiOor-Oeneral Chnrles Qearfce Oordon has been a prominent character In recent history. He 
was bom In 18S0, and entered the military service In IWt, daring tbe Crimean War. He served 
In the expe(Utlon to China, and afterward entered the Chineee service, being appointed command- 
er-ln-ehlef ofthe arn v sentto put down the Tnlping Rebelil m. This was accompftshfd In about two 
years. He was appointed in )eT4, by the viceroy of Egypt, military governor of tho Equatorial 
provinces ; and. In 18T5, annexed Darfoor to tbe dominions of the Khedive. He did much toward 
destroying tbe slave-trade in CentrHl Africa, beftne his retirement from the government of Sondaa 
In 1880. He filled sereral other positions pr.vlous to his last flital mission. 



1J89. Effect of Gordon *s proclamation? Oen. Graham^s operations? Wolse* 
ley^s expedition ? Gen. Stewart's operations ? What followed ? 
130. CompUcationB with Russia ? How caused f 
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tion of the British government from the Soudan. The 
general commanding the Russian forces on the nortbcra 
boundary of Afghanistan^ suddenly advanced and made 
an attack upon the Afghans^ though British and Russian 
commissioners were already engaged iu the settlement of 
the frontier dispute. The relations between Russia and 
Great Britain at once assumed a war-like aspect, but, after 
negotiations, assumed a more peaceful character (1885). 
A short time afterward, in the same year, the Gladstone 
ministry experienced a defeat in Parliament, and their 
resignations were presented to the Queen and accepted^ 
Lord Salisbury being directed to form a new ministry. 

181. The Salisbury ministry was, however, of short 
duration. Another election took place, and in the new 
parliament Gladstone again came into office at the head 
of a Liberal ministry. A few months later, he intro- 
duced a bill for Home Role in Ireland — ^that is, for estab- 
lishing a subordinate Irish parliament to legislate upon 
Irish interests. On this question, though having the full 
support of the Irish members, the Gladstone government 
was defeated ; and an election for a new parliament was 
ordered (1886). 

181. The Salisbury ministry ? Its successors ? What caused their defeat f 
What followed i 
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State of Society since the Accession op Geobge IV 

132. During this })eriod9 which comprehdnds the last 
half century (from 1820 to 1870), the political changes 
which have occurred indicate a marked progress in liberal 
government^ and the spread of enlightened ^iews as to the 
rights and privileges of the middle and lower orders of the 
people. Sounder and more judicious principles of govern- 
ment have prevailed, as are indicated by thi^ repeal of the 
corn and navigation laws, the measures of parliamentary 
reform adopted, and the establishment of a free trade 
policy.* 

133. The severity of cnminal law has been greatly miti- 
gated, in pursuance of a policy advocated during the first 
part of the century by Romilly, Mackintosh, and others. 
Petty theft, until 1808, was punished by death, and the 
execution of scor'is of criminals together was a frequent 
spectacle in London. In 1837 a bill was passed abolishing 
the death-penalty for at least two-thirds of the crimes to 
which it had been assigned ; and since that time it has been 
further restricted, and the whole character of criminal 
legislation has been greatly ameliorated. 

184. The progress of pure religious sentiment has been 
strikingly manifested by the establishment of very many 
societies for the propagation of Christianity, the diffusion 
of religious knowledge, and the philanthropic aid as well 
as instruction of the ignorant, the destitute, and the suffer- 
ing in all parts of the kingdom; while the foreign mission- 
ary enterprises Ifeve been very numerous and active. Much 
has also been done to promote the cause of general educa- 

• The emanetpatloii of the Catholics from the poUtieal disabilities under which they suffered 
■0 long, and the admission o/ Jews to pHrliament (1858). are additional indications of the proy- 
ress of enlightened sentiments, and the extinction of those pr^udioes, which aie the ofbpring 
of ignorance and bigotry. 

132. Political chaDsee dnrins the last half-century Y What indications of a 
Moonder and more enUmteaed poticy? 

1-13. Changes in criminal law ? The death-penalty? 

134. How has theprogress of religions sentiment been indicated T Ths 
eaase of education 1 Wnat societies have been founded with this aim ? 
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tion^ by improyements in the national schools^ ano ay tfa« 
establishment of societies for the spread of knc (pledge 
among the people. Of the latter the London Mechanics' 
Institute^ founded in 1823; the Society for the Diffusion 
of Us«^ful Knowledge, instituted in 1826 ; and the Univer- 
sity of London, founded in 1828, are examples. 

185. The material progress made by the nation during 
this period hte been truly wonderfuL The achievements 
in science and art perhaps surpass those of .all the preced- 
ing centuries combined, and bring to the poorest classes 
comforts and conveniences which could not previously 
have been enjoyed by kings and nobles. The country has 
been crossed in every direction by railroads of the very 
best construction ; ocean steam-vessels have revolution- 
ized commerce and navigation ; the electric telegraph has 
brought every part of the kingdom into instant communi- 
cation with all other parts of the civilized world; while 
the building of iron-clad war-steamers has rendered obso- 
lete all former achievements in naval architecture, and 
changed entirely the character of maritime warfare. 

136. The improvements in printing, including the gen- 
eral use of stereotype and electrotype plates, and the steam 
printing-press, have greatly facilitated the diffusion of 
knowledge, and augmented the number of journals, peri- 
odicals, and books of all kinds circulated among the peo- 
ple. The literature of the period is enriched by the pro- 
ductions of Ten'ny-son, the poet-laureate; Thack'e-ray, 
Dickens, and Bulwer, among no\^.lists; and Ma-cau'lay, 
Garlyle, Buckle, De Qumcey, and many others, historians, 
essayists, etc., who, in every department of prose and 
poetry, have shed lustre upon the language and literature 
of their country. 



Igg. Material progress of the country? Science and art. What improT» 
mentsliaTe been effected P 

186. Improvements in printing P Their effect Y The literatert ^ tL« period f 
Some of the most prominent writers f 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1714. Qeorge I. Reigned 13 years. 

1715. Inyasion of Scotland by the Pretender. 
1730. The South Sea bubble. 

1721. Commencement of Sir Robert Walpole'g administrmtloa. 

1727. George IL Reigned 83 years. 

1743. Battle of Dettingen 

1745. Battle of Fontenoy. 

^ Inyasion of Scotland by Charles Edward. 

174a Battle of Culloden. 

1748. Treaty of Aix-ia-Chapelle. 

1759. Capture of Quebec, and death of General Wolfe. 

1760 Oeorge IIL Reigned 60 years. 

1775. War of the American Revolution. 

1783. The American colonies acknowledged free and independent 

1788. Trial of Warren Hastings commenced. 

1798. Battle of the Nile. 

1801. Legislatiye Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1802. Peace of Amiens. 

1805. Battle of Trafalgar. Death of Lord Nelson. 

1809. Battle of Comnna. Death of Sir John Moore. 

1814. Treaty of Ghent 

1815. Battle of Waterloo. 

1820. George IV. Reigned 10 years. 

1827. Battle of Nayarino. Greece made an independent kmgdom 

1830. William IV. Reigned 7 years. 

1834 Slayery abolished in all the British colonies. 

1837. Victoria. 

1841. Afghan war. Cabul taken. Chinese war. 

1846. Conquest of Scinde by Sir Charles Napier. 

" Corn-laws repealed. 

1849. Repeal of the nayigation laws. 

1854. Battles of the Alma, Balaklaya, and Inkermann. 

1855. Capture of SebastopoL End of the Crimean war 

1857. Indian Mutiny. Delhi taken. Chinese war. 

1858. Abolition of tlie East India Company. 
1861. Death of Prince Albeit. 

1868. ' Expedition to Abyssinia. 

1869. Disestablishment of the Irish Chnrclu 

1870. New system of popular education, 
1872. Ashantee war. 
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1877. Occupation of the Transvaal. 

1878. Cession of Cyprus to England. 
" Afghan war commenced. 

1879. War with the Zulus. 

1880. War with the Boers. 

1881. Close of the Afghan war. 
'* Irish Land Bill passed 

1883. PhoBuix Park murder. 

** Arrears Act passed. 

" Revolt in Alexandria. 

*' Defeat of Arabi Pasha. 

1883. Rebellion in the Soudan. 

*' Defeat and death of General Hicks. 

1884. Mission of General Gordon. 

** Wolseley's expedition to the Soudan. 

1885. Assassination of General Gordon. 
** Boundary dispute with Russia. 

1886. Defeat of Home Rule BilL 
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BBVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PA«n 

1. How many persons named Oeoi^ have been Idnga of England J tl9— M9 

S. Which of tfaem were not bom in England f il9-SSl-S37 

5. Who was George L, and when did he become king? 819 

4. What efforts was he compelled to make in order to retain the throne J 219 

6. Give an account of his troables with Sweden and Spain 290 

1 Give an account of the project known as the South Sea Scheme 220 

* State what yon fkirther can in relation to George £ 221 

a Htate what yon can of Sir Bobert Walpole SSO-281-282 

' •. Name, in order, the principal events in the reign of George IL 221^290 

10. Give an account of his contest with Spain 222 

11. State how England became involved in the War of the Austrian Suc- 

cession 222-228 

12. Name the principal events of the war in which England was a party. . 223-224 

18. Give an account of the danger that threatened George II. at home 228-224 

14. Of the contest between the English and French in North America 223-226 

16. Of the events of the fomons *' Seven Years' War" 225-226-231 

16. Give an account of the conquests made by the English in India. . . 227-228-929 

17. What can yon state of the death and character of George IL f 226-827 

18. Of Sir WUkam Pitt, Earl of Chatham? 226-280-289-238-284-886 

29. Name, in order, the principal events in the reign of George m 280—241 

90. What train of events led to the war with the American colonies t.. 981-982-289 

91. Name, in order, the principal events of that war 999-984-28B 

92b How did France become involved in the war? 986 

93b What events of the war were the direct consequences to France t 986^289 

91 With what other nations was England at war at the same time? 988 

96. What were the consequences to Spain and Holland? 288 

16. State what yoa can of Warren Hastings and his trial.... 286-288 
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PAAl 

Wt. How did Bnglaiid become loTolved In the French BeTOlntlonf S87 

n. In what erento of the war that followed was England a party ? 287-S8&-3a^940 
M. Give an account of the war agalnat the league of Basaia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark MD 

IOl Of Ireland and the Iriah during the reign it Geozge UL S8&-S89-ttote, 

p.S3»-S4G-Ml 

SI. Of Napoleon^B operations in Bgypt and Syria S3T~S1V 

at. Of allhirs on land and water while Napoleon was First Oonsol. 23S-9a9-d40-941 
tS. When did Napoleon become Emperor of I^rance, and when King of Italy r 941 

S4. What were the immediate consequences of his assumption of power f S41 

IS. What successes did Napoleon soon gain in Austria, Bussia, and 

Prussiar ;. 841-349 

8S, What train of evento led to the "Peninsular War?** 841-S4S-4MS 

87. Name, in order, the principal erents of that war 94^344-345 

88. In which of them were the French successAiir 948-844 

89. In which of them were the English successftil ? 348- 91 4 945 

40. Name the distinguished ofQcers, French and English, of the war... 948-944-345 

41. What successes, meanwhile, had Napoleon gained orer Austria f 344 

43. Why did Napoleon consent to retire to the island of Elba? 345 

48. Give the fhrther account of Napoleon. 946-947 

44. Give an account of England*s second war with the United States 946-348 

45. What consequences to England followed the establishment of peace in 

Europe? -. 948 

46. What can yon state of the death and chaiacter of GeoigellLf 948-949 

47. What wars occurred daring his reign Y 380—348 

48. Name, in order, the principal events of his reign 380—975 

49. Who were the first three Brunswick kingsf .319-331-330 

50. What political advancement did the people make during their reign ?. . .319-250 

51. What advancement in religious matters did they make ? 350-251 

53. What advancement did they make in commerce and navigation ? 353 

58. MHiat, in the methods and implements of agriculture? 258 

54. What, in the industrial arts? 258. 

55. What, in the manufacture of iron? 358-354 

56. What, in the fine arts? 854-9SS 

57. What progress was made in scientific discovery? 855-356 

68. What was accomplished respecting literature? 256 

60. Name the principal events in the reign of George IV.? 356—250 

60. What persons named William have been kings of England ? 359 

61. What were the principal events in the reign of William IV. ? 369—361 

69. By whom was William IV. 6acc<eeded on the throne ? 261 

68. Name, in order, the principal events of Victorians reign 3TO 

04. Give an account of the insurrection in Canada 361 

66. Who were the " Chartists," and what did they undertake ? 369-368 

66. Give an account of the war in Eindostan 268 

67. Give an account of the two wars with China 368-964-270-271 

88. Give an account of the war In the Levant 364 

89. Give an account of Daniel O'Connell 250-860-364-966 

79. Of the war on the part of England and France against Bussia 366-367-808 

**1. Of the war growing out of the Indian mutiny in 1857 860-476 

73. Of the troubles with King Theodore of Abyssinia 871 

18. State what you can of Prince Albert 868-37V 
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1. Battle of CnlliMleii (p. 334, ^ 11).— '* This never-to-be-foTgotten battle, 
which stmck the death-blow to the caa»e of the Stuarts, was fought on the IGth of 
April, 1746. After many gallant charges, the Highlanders were overpowered by the 
superior discipline of the king's troops, nnder. the command of the Dake of Cam- 
berland, and totally defeated. Twelve handred are said to have been slain or 
wounded on the field or in the pnrsuit. The road as far as Inverness was strewn 
with dead bodies, and a great number of people, who fi'om motives of curiosity 
had come to see the battle, were sacrificed to the indiscriminating vengeance of the 
victors. Provoked by former disgraces, the soldiers were actuated by the most 
eavage thirst for yengeance. Not contented with the bluod which was profusely 
fihed in the heat of action, they traversed the field after the battle, and massacred 
those miserable wretches who lay maimed and expiring. Detachments were sent 
off on all hands to hunt down the fhgitiyes, and lay waste the country with fire and 
Bword. The castles of Olengary and Lochlel were plundered and burned ; every 
house, hut, or habitation met with the same fate, without distinction. All the 
cattle and provisions were carried off; the men were either shot on the mountains 
like wild beasts, or put to death in cold blood without form or trial ; the women, 
after having seen their husbands and fathers murdered, were subjected to brutal 
violence, and turned out naked with their children to starve on the barren heaths. 
One whole f2&mily was enclosed in a bam and consumed to ashe& These ministers 
of vengeance were so alert in the execution of their office, that in a few days there 
was neither bouse, cottage, nor beast to be seen in the compass of fifty miles ; all 
was ruin, silence, and desolation."— ift^m^'^ ERstory of JE^land. 

H. Accession of George III* (p. 327, ^ 16).— "ft is related that, on the 
morning of the 35th of October, George, Prince of Wales, taking an early ride in the 
neighborhood of Kew, where he was residing, a messenger came to him, bearing a 
note fh>m a German valet-de-chambre who was about the person of George II., 
which note bore a private mark, as previously agreed, that declared the king was 
dead. The prince, suddenly become George HI , showed no surprise or emotion ; 
dropped no word to indicate what had happened ; but, saying his horse was lame, 
turned back to Eew ; and, dismounting, thus addressed his groom : * I have said 
this horse is lame ; I forbid you to say to the contrary.* This is Walpole's rela- 
tion, and this his comment : ^ The first moment of the new reign afforded a symp- 
tom of the prince's character ; of that cool dissimulation in which he had been so 
weU initiated by his mother, and which comprehended almost the whole of what 
she had taught him.' ^^—KnighVs History of England. 

3. Fitt'a Resignation of Office (p. 390, ^ 21).—'* On Monday, the fifth day 
of October (i761), William Pitt, now venerable fh>m years and glory, the greatest 
minister of his century, one of the few very great men of his age, among orators the 
only i>eer of Demosthenes, the man without title or fortune, who, finding England 
in an abyss of weakness and disgi-ace, conquered Canada and the Ohio valley and 
Gnadaloupe, and sustained Prussia fh>m annihilation, humbled France, gained the 
dominion of the seas, won supremacy in Hindostan, and at home vanquished Mo- 
tion, stood in the presence of George to resign his power. It was a moment to test 
the telf-posseflsion and manly vigor of the young and inexperienced king. He re- 
ceived the seala with ease and firmness, without requesting that Pitt should resume 
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his office ; yet he manifeBted concern for the lose of eo Taloable a minioter, ap- 
proved hie paat Bervices.and mode him an nnlimited offer of rewards. * * * Thns 
he retired, liaving destroyed the balance of the European colonial syBtem by the 
ascendency of England, confirmed the implacable hostility of France and Spain to 
hie country, and impaired his own popularity by accepting 9 penaion and snrren- 
dering his fiunily as hostages to the aristocracy."— .Boitcri^tf History qf the Uniied 
StaUi. 

4. Appeaimnee 9f IVarrea Hastlng^s (p. S86, ^ 85).— *^ Hastings advanced 
to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was, indeed, not unworthy of that great 
presence. He had ruled on extensive and populous country, had made laws and 
treaties, had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in his 
high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved 
blm, and that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He 
looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small and emaciated, 
yet deriving dignity firom a carriage which, while it indicated deference to the 
court, indicated, also, habitual self-possession and self-respect; a high and Int^ 
lectual forehead ; a brow pensive but not gloomy ; a mouth of inflexible decision ; 
a Ihce pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, as l^bly as under the great 
picture in the councU-chamber at Calcutta, Men$ cegua in ardtOs. [A mind serene 
in difficulties.] Such was the aspect with which the great proconsul presented 
himself to his Judges. His counsel accompanied him ; men, all of whom were 
afterward raised by their talents and learning to tlie highest posts tn their profes- 
sion."— Jfaoaiftoy—Jfi«M2tofMOu« EsMys. 

5. Defttli of lirilliam Pitt (p. 94S, ^ 4ft) -'' * Ansterlits,* Wilberforce wrote 
in his diary, ' killed Pitt.* Though he was still but forty-seven, the hollow voice 
and wasted frame of the great minister had long told that death was near ; and the 
blow to his hopes proved Ihtal. " Roll up that map,* he said, pointing to a map of 
Europe which hung upon the waQ ; * it will not be wanted these ten years.* Once 
only he rallied ttom stupor ; and those who bent over him caught a fiiint murmur 
of * My country I How I leave my country I * On the S8d of January, 1808, he 
breathed his last; and was laid in Westminster Abbey, in the gra%'e of Chatham. 
*What grave,* exclaimed Lord Wellesley, * contains such a fkther and such a son? 
What sepulchre embosoms the remains of so much human excellence and glory r * ' 
— QreerCi Short Mstory of the English People. 

0. Death of Georjp^e III. (p. 249, ^ 63).— **H{s bodily health had continue.! 
good till within two or three months of his dissolution ; but he had not ei^oyed a 
lucid interval since the beginning of the regency, in 1811. His Mi^sty*s recollco- 
tion of past events was exact, and occasional sketches of the persons and charac- 
ters of Ms early ministers often formed the subject 6t his lonely soliloquies at 
Windsor. He had long been totally blind, and almost deaf; and from the aversion 
he had to any of his attendants rendering him personal assistance, his beard had 
been sufRered to grow to an almost patriarchal length. Before his deafness he fre- 
quently amused himself at the harpsichord, and seldom played anything but the 
music of his flivorite, Handel. His dissolution took place on the 9tth of January, 
1890, in the eighty-second year of his age.**— TFa<fe*« Chronology. 

7. Person and Charaeter of Ctoor|;e m. (p. 949, T 68).—** He was tall, 
well-formed, his features were bold, and his presence commanding. His first en- 
trance into public life, being then but in his twenty-third year, made a great im> 
pression ; he had a great advantage over his predecessors in greater oflkbllity of 
manner, and in being acquainted with the hmguage, habits, and instttvtiott of the 
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English. ^Bom and educated in thiB country,^ said hi& Majesty in his openii^ 
speech to the parliament, * I glory in the name of Briton, and I hold the civil and 
religions rights of my people equally dear with the most valaable prerogatives of 
my crown/ And never, throaghoat the course of a long and arduous reign of nearly 
sixty years, did his actions as a man or a prince contradict the boast. Profoundly 
3ret unaffectedly religious, pure in his own morals, and careftil to set an example 
to those around him, George in. was the best husband and fiither in his own do- 
minions ; while as a king, no man knew better than he the principles of the British 
constitution ; and whether he be regarded in his public or in his private capacity, 
whether he be tried as a prince or as a man, a more upright character never moved 
in any circle of society."— Gkig^s Memoirs of Warren Eastings. 

8* Ricliarcl Arkiirrigbt (p. 253, ^ 70).—*' Few lives present nobler lessons 
of endurance and upward striving by dint of brain than that of Richard Arkwright. 
The &mily of a Preston operative received its thirteenth blessing in 17S2, in the 
person of a little boy christened Richard, who, so for as we know, never went to 
school, and blossomed by and-by into a * subterraneous ' barber, shaving people in 
a dingy cellar for pence and half^nce. Sick of this, he took to dealing in human 
hair, which he dyed and dressed for the wigmakers. The scanty leisure of his 
married life was devoted to mechanical experiments, especially to the means of se- 
curing perpetual motion. An inward glance at his own brainwork would have 
shown him something more like the solution of this problem than any machine he 
could invent The want of cotton weft— that is, yam to be woven into cloth- 
pressed heavily on all the weavers of the country side, who were often obliged to 
spend precious time gathering weft from house to house, as the groaning Hebrews 
gathered stubble for their bricks. Arkwright thought of this, as he tramped in 
search of hair, and shaped out a thought, which a working clockmaker, called Kay, 
enabled him to put into the form of a model. The hair business fell off; and his 
angry wife broke the models that pinched their meals. His wife then left him, his 
clothes went to rags, his money melted into a few halQ[)ence, before the proud day 
came when the completed model of the spinning-machine stood before him. * * * 
A man of great tenacity and strength of bratn was this inventor, who at fifty gave 
two hours of his day to the drudgery of grammar and penmanship— branches 
which the sordid life of his childhood had prevented him from acquiring."— Ob^ 
Herd's History of England* 

9. James Brlndley (p. 354, ^ 7!^.—*^ A Derbyshire millwright, named James 
Brindley, bom in 1716, having distinguished himself greatly in the improvement of 
mill machinery, received an introduction to that shy savant known as Francis, third 
Duke of Bridgewater. His Grace was very anxious to supply Manchester with coal 
from his pits at Worsley. Would Brindley constract a road of water for the pur- 
pose ? Purse and brain thus uniting, achieved that great canal of twenty-seven 
miles, which bears the name of the nobleman whose munificence called it into 
being. Leaping other streams by means of a far-stretching aqueduct, flowing in 
tunneled caverns deep under ground, the watery road— the first of its kind in Britain 
since Roman days — ^remains a remarkable memorial of genius and scientific skill. 
Begun in 1768, the work occupied about five years, during which Brindley directed 
nearly all the operations."— CW/icrV History of England. 

10. Geor|[fe Stepbenson (p. 254, ^ 72).—** The cabin of a poor colliery fireman 
at Wylan in Northumberland was gladdened on the 9th of June, 1781, by the cry of 
a new-bom child, who hy-and-by, growing old enough to herd cows, spent hot 
•ftemoons in the fields of Dewley Bum, playing at the manoikcture of engines with 
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mad and the stiff green tabes of hemlock. A toy windmill, made at the same time, 
also pointed with extraordinary clearness to the fatore destioy of the yoong mech- 
anician. The second stage of his life, from foarteen to twenty-one, presents the 
picture of a steady, earnest yonth, following in his father's steps, earning sufficient 
weekly shillings as a fireman and plugman, and displaying the thoroaghuess of his 
natural bent by the ceaseless delight he enjoyed in taking to pieces und polishing 
with loving care the bars and cylinders he had in charge. Conscious of the need of 
instruction, he attended a night-school for the purpose of learning to read and 
write, and then plunged into the mysteries of arithmetic, which he soon mastered 
by working questions in the engine-room. His life then intertwined with that of a 
pretty farm-servant, Fanny Henderson, who sent him her shoes to mend— he had 
taken to that mode of eking out his earnings — and whom he married in 1^02. The 
study of mathematics, the repairing of clocks, and the fascinating search after the 
grand mystery of machines— how to secure perpetual motion— gave zest and un- 
ceasing occupation to the evenings of two bright years, during which his famous 
son Robert was bom at Eillingworth. The death of his wife, the distress of hia 
&ther, and a host of other troubles, which thickened round him now, would have 
driven some men to the drinking-shop and ruin. But George, who was made of 
other metal, was reserved for nobler work." — CbUier's HUtory of England. 

11. The Abyssinian Expedition (p. 271, ^ 106).— ''Of late years the whole 
of Abyssinia had become subject to a warlike and cruel ruler, Lij Kara, otherwise 
called the Emperor Theodorus. Although a man of violent and ungovernable tem- 
per, he was yet, by his talent and ambition, for in advance of his countrymen. The 
aim of his life, it is said, was to revive the ancient Ethiopian empire, and to estab- 
lish Christianity in the whole of his dominions. He desired to obtain the aid of 
Qreat Britain against his enemies, the Turks and Egyptians ; and to this end he 
fiivored our consuls, and addressed a letter to the queen. For a space of several 
months no reply was made to it. In the meantime Theodorns, irritated by the ap- 
parent neglect of his communication, and led to believe that the English were fkvor- 
ing the Egyptians, imprisoned Captain Cameron, her MaJesty^s consul in Abyssinia, 
with several other Europeans. He subsequently detained Mr. Bassam, who, with 
two companions, Lieut. Prideauz and Dr. Blanc, had been charged by Earl Russell 
with the mission of obtaining Consul Cameron''s release. The steps taken by these 
gentlemen having proved fhiitless, the so-called Abyssinian Expedition was organ- 
ized. The forces were placed under the command of Sir Robert Napier, afterwards 
Lord Napier of Kagdala ; and in April, 1868, the campaign was terminated with 
entire success, by the taking of the fortress of Magdala, the death of Theodoras, 
and the consequent release of the whole of his European captives."— iS^2&y'« Events 
to be Remembered. 

12. Character of Prince Alhert (p 272, ^ 110).— "Upon his after educa- 
tion were founded those services to the country which rendered Albert one of the 
most beloved princes that ever graced the royal family of England. With a deli- 
cacy and tact which it is difficult to describe, the prince bccime the judicious patron 
of arts and learning and national commerce ; yet this was not merely courtly favor, 
for to his working hand and far seeing eye we owe the great Exhibition of 1851, 
and the International of 1862 ; the foundation of schools of science and art through- 
out the country ; and the advancement of Great Britain in the industrial arts, as 
well as in the arts of design, within a few years, with a success exceeding half a 
century of former growth."— /8ei&y'« Events to be Remembered. 
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L The Bbitisu Gonstitutiov. 

1. Thi Constitution of Qreat Britain, unlike our Federal 
and State Constitutions, is composed of the wliole oodj of 
public law, including all the various political principles 
established at different times by legislative enactment, and 
expressing the general will of the nation. Ko part of 
English history is more interesting or instructive than that 
which exhibits.the development of this political system, as 
the great mass of the people gradually emerged from a con- 
dition of ignorance and servitude to one of enlightenment 
and freedom. By revolution after revolution, each branch 
of government received its proper limitation, and the sov- 
ereign power virtually passed from the hands of the scep- 
tered monarch to the voice of the people, as expressed by 
their representatives in Parliament « 

2. Parliament consists of two branches — ^the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons* In the former are 
represented the interests of the nobility or aristocracy, and 
those of the Church, which is established by law. Hence 
there are Lords spiritual and Lords temporal in this, called 
the " Upper House ;^ the former consisting of twenty-sjx 
prelates of the Church of England and four of the Irish 
Church. The number of Lords temporal is not perma- 
nently fixed, the sovereign having the power to increase it 
by conferring new titles. Of these there are five ranks: 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, all of whom, 
collectively, are styled Lords, or Peers of the Realm. 

S. The House of Lords is an hereditary body, as far aa 
regards the English peers : the Irish peers serve for lif^ 
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and the Scottish peers sit only during one Fariiament. The 
latter are sixteen in number; of the Irish peers there are 
twenty-eight. Both of these are respectively elected by 
the peerage of the country which they represent. The 
House of Lords can alone originate any bills that affect the 
rights or privileges of the nobility, and uq amendments or 
alterations can be made in them by the Commons. This 
House is also tlie highest judicial tribunal in the kingdonu 
Peers can be tried only therein, as well as officers of State 
when impeached by the Lower House. It is also the last 
court of appeal from all other tribunals of inferior jurisdic- 
tion. The number of members of this House generally 
exceeds, in the aggregate, four hundred. 

4. The House of Commons includes the representatives 
of counties, cities, boroughs, and some of the universities, 
the whole number amounting to six hundred and fifty- 
eight, nearly five-eighths of whom are returned by England 
and Wales. The principal element of power possessed by 
the Commons is the exclusive right to vote supplies for the 
carrying on of the government. All money-bills must, 
therefore, originate in this House, and may be rejected, but 
cannot be alteped, by the Lords. No Parliament can sit 
longer than seven years ; and a new Parliament must be 
summoned by the sovereign within six months after his 
accession, and within three years from the dissolution of 
any Parliament, 

5. The executive power is exercised by the sovereign, but 
only through ministers, who are responsible to the people 
for every act performed by royal authority. Hence arises 
the maxim, *' The King can do no wrong," his ministers 
alone being answerable. The chief of these constitute the 
Cadinetf which is composed of the following officers — ^the 
First Lord of the Treasury, or Premier ; the Lord Chancel- 
lor; the Lord Privy Seal : the President of the Council ; cHe 
Home Secretary; the Foreign Secretary; the Colonial Sec- 
retary; the Indian Secretary; the War Secretary; tb« 
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Ohancellor of the Exchequer; the First Lord of tne Ad- 
miralty ; the President of the Board of Trade ; the Presi* 
dent of the Poor Law Board; the Postmaster-General; the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

6. When the ministry fail to carry any important 
measure through Parliament, they usually resign ; but the 
sovereign may dissolve the Parliament, and cause writs to 
be issued for the calling of a new one ; and if this reflise to 
sanction the measures of the government, a new ministry 
must be formed. Thus the executive is entirely dependent 
upon the will of the nation as declared by its representa- 
tives. Parliament may also be prorogued by the authority 
of the sovereign to any appointed time; and the effect of 
such prorogation is to quash all proceedings pending at the 
time, except impeachments in the Conunons, and judicial 
appeals in the Lords. Either House may adjourn sepa- 
rately by its own authority ; but during such adjournment 
it may be called together by the sovereign. 

7. The Privy Council is another very important body in 
connection with the executive. It consists of a large number 
of dignitaries, both civil and ecclesiastical, appointed by 
the sovereign, all of whom must be natural-born subjects 
of Great Britain. The Cabinet Ministers form, as it were, 
a Committee of the Privy Council, the president of whicJi 
is the fourth great officer of state. Meetings are held once 
in two or three weeks, but none of the members attend ex- 
cept such as are specially summoned by the sovereign, the 
meetings usually consisting of the Cabinet Ministers, the 
great officers of the queen's household, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On extraordinary occasions, however, all 
the members are summoned. 

8. No act of parliament can become a law without the 
formal assent of the sovereign ; but the refusal to give 
such assent has become obsolete, not having been exercised 
since 1707 — during the reign of Queen Anne. Indeed, the 
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necesBity for it does not now exist, being removed by the 
bet that the sovereign rales through his ministcrSy and 
that these only oontinne in office as long as they can com* 
mand the support of Parliament 

9. The duties of the sovereign, as prescribed in the coro- 
nation oath, are, first, to rule according to law ; secondly, 
to execute judgment in mercy; and thirdly, to maintain 
the established religion. The royal prerogatives are, the 
power of making war and peace (the former restrained by 
the necessity of obtaining supplies from Parliament), the 
right to send and receive ambassadors, the power of con- 
ferring honors and titles, of appointing judges and sub- 
ordinate magistrates, of giving and revoking commissions 
in the army and navy, of pardoning offences, of giving 
or withholding his assent to acts of parliament, and, as 
head of the national church, the right to nominate to 
vacant bishoprics and other ecclesiastical preferments. 

10. The laws of Great Britain consist of the Common 
Law and the Statute Law. The former is based upon cus- 
tom and precedent, as established by previous decisions of 
the courts; the latter consists of the various acts of parlia- 
ment passed from time to time. In addition to this, there 
is the law of Equity, which is applied, by the sovereign, 
through the Lord Chancellor, in all cases where injustice 
would follow the operation of the Common law. The 
Courts of Chancery, or Equity, of Queen's (or King's) 
Bench, of Common Pleas, and of Exchequer, are the 
principal law courts in England and Ireland; in Scot- 
land they are the Court of Session and the High Court 
of Justiciary. 



IL Geistebal View of the Bbitish Empibe. 
[See Mat of England and iieb Dependencies— i^oTi^urp^ce J 



The term BritUh Empire is applied to the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with all its colonies anu dependencies. These 
embrace the following : — 

European. 

1. The Channel Islands, a group lying off the northwest coast of 
France, and formerly belonging to the Duchy of Normandy, and 
therefore attached to the English throne since the conquest. King 
John lost all Normandy except these islands. 

2. Qibraltar, a rocky promontory 1500 feet high, forming the 
southern extremity of Spain, about three miles in length, with an 
average breadth of three-quarters of a mile. Its classical name was 
Calpe; its present name is derived from the Arabic word Qibel^ a moun- 
tain, and Tariky the Saracen general by whom Spain was invaded in 
the eighth century. It was taken by the British, under Sir George 
Kooke, in 1704, and ceded to England by the treaty Of Utrecht It is 
one of the most valuable military and naval stations possessed by 
Great Britain, being the Key of Uie Mediterrafiean Sea, 

3. Heligoland {Uoly Latid), a rocky islet situated off the estuary of 
the Elbe river. It derives its name from tlie religious rites of which 
it was the scene under Uie Saxons. It was occupied by Great Britain 
in 1807, and ceded formally to it in 1814. It contains a lighthouse 
and a small village, the inhabitants of which are occupied as pilots or 
engaged in the lobster and haddock fisheries. 

4 Man, an island in the Irish Sea; originally peopled by the Manx, 
a Celtic tribe, the language of whom is still in common use in the 
island. It was held as a feudal sovereignty by the Earls of Derby, 
and subsequently by the Duke of Athol ; from whom it was purchased 
in 1705, but the interests of the family in it were not entirely extin- 
guished till 1829. It has its own separate constitution and legislature^ 
the latter consisting of tlie representatives of the people, and called 
the " House of Keys." 

5. Malta, an island about seventeen miles in length and nine in 
hrcadth, situated in the Mediterranean Sea, nearly sixty miles soutii 
of Sicily. On account of its position and the enormous stroninh of 
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its fortifications, it is of immense vaiue as a naval station ; and is oon 
sequentlj one of the most important of the British dependencies. 
Near the northwest coast is a small island called Qozo, which also 
belongs to Great Britain. In 1530, these islands were given by the 
Emperor Charles V. to the Knights of St. John, whose stronghold 
at Rhodes had been captured by the Turks a short time previously. 
Malta sustained several tremendous assaults from the Turks while iu 
the possession of the Knights, from whom it was taken by Napoleon 
in 1798. The Maltese, with the aid of the British, retook it soon 
afterward ; and, by the Congress of Vienna (in 1815), it was con- 
firmed as a British dependency. The population of these islands is 
about 150,000. 

6. Oypms, a large island in the Levant, south of Asia Minor, 
having an area of 8,708 square miles, and a population of 135,000. 
This island was taken from the Venetians by the Turks in 1571, and 
held by the latter until 1878, when it was ceded to the British. 

Asiatic. 

1. India, including Hindostan and several provinces on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. Its extent from the great mountsdn 
barrier on the north to Cape Comorin, its southern extremity, is about 
1,800 miles ; and from the western boundary of Scinde to Pegu, about 
1,900 miles. Its aroa is about 1 ,000,000 square miles, with a coast 
line of nearly 4,500 miles ; and it contains a population of about 156 
millions. The various countries and pi evinces are placed under 
local governors, lieutenant-governors, and commissioners, all of 
whom are subject to the viceroy, appointed by and responsible to the 
crown. The administration is under the direction of the Indian 
Secretary. The history of this, the most splendid of the British 
dependencies, has been g^ven in connection with the text. 

2. Oeylon, a considerable island to the south of Hindostan, includ- 
ing an area of about 25,000 square miles, also belongs to Great Bri- 
tain, by whom it was taken from the Dutch in 1796. It was for- 
mally ceded to the British by the treaty of Amiens (1802). The 
native kingdom of Kandy did not, however, submit to their sway 
until 1816. 

8. Malacca,- a maritime settlement on the southwest coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, forty miles by twenty-five, with a population of 
about 80,000. It was taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch in 
1642 ; but, in 1795, it fell into the hands of the British, to whom it 
was formally ceded in 1824. 

4 Singapore, an island, twenty-five miles by fourteen, with a city 
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of the same name on its southern shore. The total population, con- 
sisting of Chinese, Malays, various Indian races, and Europeans, is 
about 100,000. In 1818, as found by Sir Stamford Raffles, it was cov- 
ered with primeval forests, uninhabited except by a few fishermen 
and pirates who found shelter in its secluded rivers and bays. It 
was then claimed by the Sultan of Lahore, from whom it was pur- 
chased by the British in 1824. Its commanding position, in the cen- 
tre of the highway leading from British India to China, makes it an 
exceedingly valuable possession, being the entrepot of the vast trade 
with those countries. 

5. Prince of Wales Island, sometimes called Penang, or Pu'lo 
PenanQy situated at the mouth of the Strait of Malacca, near the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula. It has an area of 106 square 
miles, and a population of about 60,000. Toward the end of the last 
century. Captain Light married the King of Queda's daughter, and 
received this island as a wedding-present, which he afterward trans- 
ferred to the East India Company. 

6. Province of Wellesley, a strip of country 35 miles in length 
by 4 to 11 miles in width, situated on the western shore of the Pen- 
insula of Malacca, directly opposite Prince of Wales Island, ceded 
to the East India Company in 1803. Its population is about 70,000. 
Malacca, Singapore, Prince of Wales Island, and Wellesley consti- 
tute the Straits Settlements; the capital of the whole of which is 
Georgetown, on Prince of Wales Island. 

7. Labuan, an island situated 30 miles off the northwest coast of 
Borneo, has an area of 45 square miles, and a population of about 
6,000. It became the property of the British in 1846, by grant of 
the Sultan of Borneo, through the influence of Sir James Brooke, 
who had obtained control of the kingdom of Sarawak, on the neigh- 
boring coast of Borneo. This kingdom, formerly a dependency of 
England, is now independent, being under the government of Charles 
Brooke, son of the former ruler! It is, however, under British pro- 
lection. The government establishment on Labuan is at Victoria, 
a town at the southeast end of the island. This island has a valua- 
ble coal deposit, and is also important as a naval station between the 
East Indies and China. 

8. Hong Kong, a small island at the mouth of Canton river, about 
one hundred miles from the city of Canton. It is nine miles long 
and from two to six broad, Its capital, Victoria, is situated on the 
northern shore, and in a short time has become one of the most 
thiiving and beautiful of the British dependencies in Asia. The 
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Iflland was oeeapled by the Biitish in 1841, and ceded to them by the 
treaty with China made at the close of the war, in 1842. 

0. Aden, a town in the southwestern part of Arabia, held by means 
of a strong garrison and powerful fortifications, by the British, to 
whom it was ceded by the Sultan in 1838, and taken possession of by 
force of arms in 1839, the Sultan desiring to withdraw from his con- 
tract. In a commercial point of view it is a very imx>ortant posses- 
sion, having a position between Asia and Africa, like that of Gibral- 
tar between Europe and Africa. The old commercial route, by way 
of the Bed Sea, having, within the last few years, been resumed, 
Aden has become still more valuable as a stopping-place for steam- 
vessels between Bombay and Suez. Its population is about 25,000. 

10. Perim, a small island at the entrance to the Bed Sea, having 
a population of about 200. It was captured by the English in 1799, 
but in a short time afterward abandoned. It was reoccnpied in 
1857. 

There are other minor dependencies in Asia, including the Andct- 
man and Nieobar Islands, the Laccadive Islands, and the Keeling 
Islands. 

AUBTBALIAH A17D POLYNBSIAN. 

1. Australia, called by the Dutch settlers New HoUand, contains 
the colonies of New South Wales, founded in 1788 ; West AvMralia, 
in 1829 ; South Australia, in 1884 ; Victoria, in 1851 ; and Q^eenS' 
land, in 1859. In 1851, gold was discovered in the island ; and, in 
consequence, the tide of emigration set so rapidly thither, that its 
settlements soon reached a point of great magnitude and importance. 
Its present population is about 2,000,000, including about 55,000 
natives. The possession of the island by Great Britain is based 
upon the discoveries of Captains Cook, Bass, Flinders, and others. 

2. Tasmania, or Van Diemen's Land, was discovered in 1642, by 
a Dutch navigator named Tasman, after whom it has bee.n named. It 
was named by him Van Diemen's Land in honor of the governor of 
Batavia. Bass, in 1798, by sailing through the strait which bears his 
name, discovered it to be an island. The British for s<»ne time used 
it, as well as New South Wales, as a penal settlement ; but, in 1825, 
it was made an independent colony, under the name of Tasmania, 
Norfolk Island, situated more than a thousand miles to the east of 
Australia, was made a British penal settlement in 1825 ; but it was 
broken up in 1855, and the island given to the inhabitants of Pit- 
cairn's Island, 194 in number, the descendants of the mutineers of 
the ship Bounty. The island Is under British control. 

8. New Zealand^i— This colony consists of three islands, two large 
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and one mncii snudler, with a number of islets near the coasts. The 
group is situated in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 miles south- 
east of Australia, and contains about 150,000 square miles. It was 
discoTered in 1642 by Tasman, and was visited several times by Cap- 
tain Cook, who explored the coasts in 1770. It was at first frequented 
by English and American whale-ships, attracted thither by the ex- 
cellent shelter afforded by its numerous harbors, particularly in the 
Bay of Islands. Missionary enterprise began in 1814, and a British 
resident, or consul, was appointed in 1833. The sovereignty of the 
islands was formally ceded to Great Britain by the native chiefs in 
1840. The unjust treatment of the Maories, or natives, brought on 
a series of fierce and bloody conflicts, which were not terminated 
until quite recently. The population in 1878 was 414,171, besides 
55,000 Maories. 

4. Fyi Islands, a group of islands in the South Pacific Ocean, hav- 
ing a total area of 8,034 square miles, and a population of about 
120,000, including 1,689 Europeans (census of 187(5). These islands 
were annexed to the British Empire in 1874. 

Besides the above, the British dependencies in this part of the 
globe include Ohatham /., Auckland L, Lord Sowe I., Fanning L, 
Starbuck /., and the Ga/rcline Is, 

Afbican. 

1. Oape Oolony embraces an extensive region, the area of which 
is estimated to contain about 200,000 square miles. It derives its 
name from the Cape of Good Hope, at which the capital. Cape Town, 
is situated. It was for many years a dependency of the Dutch, by 
whom it was first settled in 1652. In 1795, it was taken by the Brit- 
ish, but restored by the treaty of Amiens (1802). In 1806 it was 
again captured by the British, and since then has remained in their 
possession. Fierce wars have been waged with the Kaffirs, or Caf- 
fres, a native tribe of great courage and ferocity. From these was 
wrested, in 1847, a region called Oaffiraria, — which was recently an- 
nexed to Cape Colony. The population of the latter is about 750,000. 

2. Natal, which was so called by the Portuguese because it was dis- 
covered on Christmas day (1498). It became a British colony in 1843. 
Its capital, Port NaJtal, contains the only good harbor on that coast. 
It is situated about 850 miles from Cape Town. 

The other portions of South Africa belonging to the British are 
Basuto Land, West Gfriqua Land, and the Transkei District, Trans- 
vaal, Ifamaqua La/nd, and Dama/ra Land, including in all over 
850,000 square miles. 
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8. Manritiiu, an island about five hundred mile^ east of Mada- 
gascar, and containing more than seren hundred square miles, afiEords 
another important station for British vessels. It was discovered in 
1506 by the Portuguese, but received its name from the Dutch, in 
honor of Prince Maurice, who in 1644 formed a settlement upon it. 
In 1721 it \7as colonized bj the French, bj whom it was named 
" Isle of France. " It was taken from them in 181 by Qeneral Aber. 
crombie, and has since then been occupied by the British. 

4. Amirante and Seychelle Islands, two groups of islets north of 
Madagascar Island, are dependencies of Mauritius, olmdned at the 
<ime of the occupation of that island. 

5. Sierra Iieone consists of a district about twenty-five miles in 
length by twelve miles in breadth. The colony was established in 
1787, for the purpose of providing a home for negroes rescued from 
the slave-traders. 

6. Qambia is a colony consisting of the island of St. Mary and 
town of Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia Biver. It has a 
flourisliing trade. 

7. Gold Coast, a portion of the coast of Guinea, formerly belong- 
ing to the Dutch, but ceded to Great Britain in 1872. It includes 
an area of about 16,600 square miles. 

8. Ijagos, a town and island near the coast of Guinea, at the en- 
trance of the Bight of Benin, formerly notorious for its slave traffic. 
It was captured by the British in 1851, but not occupied till 1861. 
Its population is about 60,000. 

9. St Helena, a rocky islet in the South Atlantic, was discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1503 ; but afterward was occupied by the Dutch, 
from whom it was taken by the English in 1651. Its position in the 
direct line of the great ocean thoroughfare from Europe to the East 
has made it important as a stopping-place for vessels performing 
that long voyage. Its chief celebrity is derived from the exile of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who lived there from 1816 till his death in 1821. 
Ascension, another small solitary islet, situated in the Atlantic, 
about eight hundred miles to the north of St. Helena, has been occu- 
pied by the British since 1815. 'It was discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1501, on Ascension-day, from which circumstance it received its 
name. Tristan d'Acimha, a group of islands to the south of St. 
Helena, is also claimed by Great Britain, by whom a ganiacm was 
kept there during the banishment of Napoleon. 
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NOBTH AMBBICAK. 

1 

1. Canada. — This name was first applied to the region watered by; 
the St. Lawrence, a river discovered by Cartier, in 1535. It is an 
Indian word, meaning *'a collection of huts." The province was 
ceded by the French to Great Britain by the treaty of Paris, in 1763. 
It was afterward divided into the two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, subsequently called Canada West and Canada East. These 
divisions are now designated, respectively, Ontario and Quebec, and 
constitute a part of the Dominion of Canada, which comprises, be- 
sides these, the other British provinces, except Newfoundland. 

2. Nova Scotia was colonized first by the French, under the name 
of Acadia, but ceded to the English by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1718. 
Cape Breton Island became a British possession by the capture of 
Louisburg, in 1758, during the French and Indian war. 

3. New Brunswick formed a part of Acadia, and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht. 

4. Prince Edward's Island, formerly known as St. John's Island, 
was taken after the fall of Louisburg, in 1758. 

5. Newfoundland, discovered by the Cabots, in 1497, was formally 
taken possession of by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583. Its valuable 
fisheries led to rival claims to it on the part of the French and Eng- 
lish. These were settled by the treaty of Utrecht, the island being 
wholly surrendered to the English. 

6. British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. — These regions 
formerly constituted a portion of the Hudson's Bay Company Terri- 
tory (now Northwest Territory), a vast region embracing a large 
part of British America, chiefly valuable for the trade in furs. After 
the discoveify of gold in the vicinity of the Frazer River, the region 
soon became quite populous, and was organized as a separate pro- 
vince (1865). 

7. Honduras, or Belize, forms the southeastern part of the penin- 
sula of Yucatan, and has an area of about 20,000 square miles. The 
claim of Great Britain to this region was formally sanctioned by 
Spain in 1783. 

8. The Bermudas, a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, were 
named after Bermudez, a Spaniard, by whom they were discovered 
in 1527. The wreck, upon these islands, of a part of the expedition 
sent to Virginia in 1609, under Sir George Somers, led to their coloni- 
sation. They are, on this account, sometimes called the Somers 
Idands. The group is said to contain about three hundred and 
sixty islets, separated by very narrow channels, and hence occupy- 
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ing bat a small space in the ocean, estimated at about one him- 
dred square miles. Five only of these islands are of any consider- 
able size. 

West Indiak. 

1. Jamaica, discovered hj Columbus in 1494, was colonized by the 
Spaniards in 1509, and held by them till its conquest by Admirals 
Penn and Venables in 1665 ; since which time it has been under the 
government of Great Britain. 

2. Trinidad, a considerable island (fifty miles by thirty), near the 
northern coast of South America, opposite one of the months of the 
Orinoco river, was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and colonized 
by the Spaniards in 1588. It was taken by the British in 1797. 

8. Besides these two large islands, the British possess several other 
smaller ones belonging to the West Indies, as follows : Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, Tobago, Chrenada, St, Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, An- 
tigua, St, Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla, and the Virgin Islands, The Ba- 
hama Islands have been occupied by them since 1629. 

South Amehicak. 

1. British Guiana was colonized at first by the Dutch, but fell into 
the possession of the British in 1781, being taken by Sir Qeorge Rod- 
ney. It was, however, restored in 1783, but again captured in 1796, 
and again restored by the treaty of Amiens in 1802. The next year, 
on the breaking out of the war, it was once more captured, and since 
then has remained a British dependency. 

2. The Falkland Islands were discovered by Davis in 1592, but 
did not receive their present name till 1690, when they were visited 
by Captain Strong, an English navigator. Settlements were after- 
ward made on them by the French and Spaniards as well as the 
English ; but since 1771 they have formed a part of the British Em- 
pire. No permanent settlement was made till 1881, and their popu- 
lation at the present time is only about seven hundred. They con- 
stitute, vTith Stolen Island, near the southern extremity of South 
America, the most southerly of the organized colonies of Great 
Britain. 

Great Britain also possesses the islands of St, Paul and Ifew Am- 
tterdam, in the Indian Ocean. 

The whole extent of this vast empire embraces a little over eight 
millions of square miles, and contains a population of nearly two 
hundred and forty millions. 
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WORD LESSONS: A Complete Speller. 

Adapted for use in tlie Higher Primary, Intermediate, and Gram- 
mar Grades. Designed to teach the correct Spelling, Pronunciation, 
and Use o£ such words only as are most common in current literature, 
and as are most likely to be Misspelled, Mispronounced or Misused, 
and to awaken new interest in the study of Synonyms and of Word- 
Analysis. By ^X0NZ0 RiaiED, A.M., joint author of ''Graded Lc3son3 
in English/ ^nd "Higher Lessons in English.'.' 188 pages, 12mo. 

The book Is a complete speller, and Tras made to supplement tlie 
reading lesson and other language work. 1st. — By grouping those 
difficulties which it would be impossible to overcome if met only 
occasionally and incidentally in the reader. 2d. — By presenting devices 
to stimulate the pupil, not only to observe the exact form of words, 
but to note carefully their use and different shades of moaning. 8d. — By 
affording a systematic course of training in pronunciation. 

Word Lessons recognizes work already done in the roa.d3r, and 
docs not attempt its repetition as do the old spellers, and other new 
ones now demanding attention. 

The author- has spared no trouble in his search among the works 
of the best writors for their best thoughts, with which to illustrate the 
use of words. Great care has been taken in grading the work to the 
growing vocabulary of the learner. 



Edward S.Joynes, Professor of Belles 
Lettres and English Literature, S. C. 
College, Columbia, S. C, 6ay»: '' I beg 
leave to express my most cordial com- 
mendation of the book. It meets, more 
perfectly than any other I have ever seen, 
the wants of our schools. Wherever 1 
have opportunity, officially or otherwise, 
I r^hall take pleasare in recommending its 
introduction.'* 

Truman J. Backus, Pres. Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., says: 
"The book has more than met expecta- 
tions."' 



C. P. Colgrove, A.B., Prin. Normal 
School of Upper Iowa University, 
Fayette, Iowa, says : " I am «:lad to toe 
It. It is a move in the right dirertion. I 
have been teaching spelling from the read- 
ing le-son, but cannot say that I consider 
the method a success. Nine-tcntha of our 
students fail in orthography." 

W. H. Foute. Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Houston, Tex., s lys: "A thorou<,'h 
and careful examinatifm of the matter of 
your book has made mo a perfect convert 
to your plan." 
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